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is Always 
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VLE ROY, NEW YORK 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY 
FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


Fieto AVENUE & 37! STREET 
New YORK 
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Che New 


CHAYSLERK 
MPERIAL 


T long and rare intervals men are able to produce 
objects of art or utility which they instinctively 


know to be superior to any that have preceded them. A S FINE 
They know instinctively, too, that the conquest of AS MONEY CAN BUILD 


public opinion will be complete and instantaneous. 


Such periods of high achievement are moments of UTMOST LUXURY 


deep elation—but they are moments which move the 


creators to remain silent rather than to pile words of FOR ie to Z PASSENGERS 


praise upon their own accomplishments. 


Walter P. Chrysler and his associates are experi- Q2 
ee 


encing an hour of profound satisfaction in present- 


ing to you the new Chrysler Imperial. HORSE-POWER 


They are reluctant to stress their own satisfaction in 
this announcement by endeavoring to arouse your 
expectations in advance. RO 


They have striven to create in the Chrysler Imperial MILES PER HOUR 


such prodigies of performance and such a strikingly 
new and unusual expression of motor car beauty that 
the car would literally proclaim itself at first glance. 


They are confident that you will see in the Chrysler 
Imperial one more mile-stone in the evolutionary 
progress of the motor car toward a higher sphere of 
efficiency and saving. 





The Imperial 7-Passenger Sedan 














ITEMS OF APPAREL 
THAT REALLY MATTER 


The “well-dressed man”’ is not a wholly mythical individual. 
Think of all the men who are careful about their cravats, 


solicitous that their handkerchief shall sound the right note. 


The Cheney handkerchief shown on this page is an interesting 


example of batik design that fits in with the flair for colored 


handkerchiefs this Spring. The new Spring Cheney Cravats 
have small patterris on light ground colors—white, tan, beige, 
chamois, light gray and gray blues. The smartest materials 
are Radzimir Barré both plain and with a satin stripe, and 


Gros de Londres, a rich and distinctly ribbed material. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


MEN’S WEAR DEPARTMENT 
181 MADISON AVE. AT 341rn ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Every Continental sports fashion of note 
will be found in the enlarged and spe- 
cialized sports shop — just those modes 
that are accepted at the exclusive resorts, 
at exactly the moment of their initial 
importance and smartness. 


Women's and Misses’ Sports Shop—Seventh Floor 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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cA Smart World in Itself — 
The Newly Enlarged Sports Shop 
















Specialists in Apparel 
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You can pay $100 for a Palm 
Beach Suit—and receive full value 
for your money ... The garment 
shown above—hand made—by 
one of New York’s fine merchant 
tailors, was needled in a shop de- 
voted to clothes at $100 and more. 


Palm Beach Cloth has tailoring 


qualities that amply repay fine 
work—It makes the ideal garment 
for the Southern Tourist, and in- 
deed, for all men who seek warm 
weather comfort and true style. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Maine 
Selling Agent; A, Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 
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GENUINE CLOTH 
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}]MFO.ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 





LOOK FOR THIS LABEL — IT 
IDENTIFIESTHE GENUINE CLOTH 
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Smart models from the Miami- 
Biltmore Fashion Display, January 
15th to January 21st, presented by 
Lucile Staff of New York. Kid 
footwear exclusively Vici; shoes 
by Laird, Schober and Company. 


COLOY 


un. the shoe modz at southern resorts 





HIS YEAR, shoes will make or break your reputa- smart feet on the beach, just out of reach of 
tion as a smart woman. At southern beaches now. the camera’s eye, are wearing various shades of beige 
At northern resorts later. Clothes are simple; and Vici—Cream, Sudan, Apricot—all subtle, individual 
nobody who knows the mode changes them as often as yet adaptable colours. And Vici browns 
women used to do. But shoes! ... they couldn't be are there—Gypsy Brown and that true sports shade, 
more lovely, more delicately colourful—they couldn’t be Cochin. 
smarter or more important to the costume for which 
they make such charming footnotes. Smart? These shoes are the last word. Kid itself is the 


last word—the one word that means chic for the light 


RBA 





The shoes at the top of the picture under the pleated summer shoe. But, for your protection, you must look 


skirt are of Parchemin Vici, that new shade of old ivory, 
so much lovelier and so infinitely smarter at the moment 
than white. The shoes below are of Bois de 
Rose Vici, that subtle bit of colour-magic that 
has upset two continents and bridged an 
ocean. At the right is a shoe of Crystal Grey 


vi 
KI 


Ci 


for the word that precedes kid, whether for town or 
beach. And that word is VICI. Only in Vici kid are 
the delicate colours of the moment and the 
firm, close-grained texture of the finest goat- 
skins united to form a shoe that is smart to 
begin with—and keeps that smart- 


oo : n) - 

Vici, a marvelous colour achievement and mk ness smartly. The little Lucky Horsehoe trade- 
one in great favor with the woman who loves BPngiatiiitiiae mark, stamped inside your shoes, is your assur- 
cool blues and greens and greys and lavenders, PHILADELPHIA ance .. . Look for your luck—don’t trust to 


but finds them hard to fit with shoes. Other 





luck it’s there! 


Send for the new Vici folder, ““Chart of the Colour Mode.” It tells 
you which of the new Vici shades to choose for each of the smart 
costume colours—a great saving in time, money and regrets. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc., Philadelphia 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencizs in all parts of the world 


kid 
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Pure Virgin 
Camel’s Hair 


Tailored By Stein-Bloch 


HEREVER ships point their 
prows and caravans wend 
their way you will see 


Camel's Hair Overcoats. No globe- 
girdler, meeting changeableclimatic 
conditions, would be without one. 
Nature endowed the desert camel 
with a remarkable coat to with- 
stand alike the chill of night and 
heat by day. It is a non-conductor 
of both cold and heat. It sheds 
burdensome weight while retaining 
snug comfort. It is porous. It lets 
the body breathe. It is warm on 
cold days and cool on warm days. 
It rolls out its own wrinkles. It is 
shower-proof. It has that air of de- 
gagé ease which is always the mark 
of the man who knows clothes; who 

is well-dressed, not ‘‘dressed up.”’ 


Sport And Street Meet 
In This Cloth 
@Every Englishman and 
Anglo-Indian; every 
polo player, American 
and English, is well 
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aware of the inimitable ex- 
cellence of Camel’s Hair 
Cloth for welcome warmth 
without excessive heat. 
Every woman of fashion, from 
Florida and California to the 
Riviera, is partial to Camel's 
Hair and knows its peculiar 
and pre-eminent advantages. 


100% Pure Virgin Camel's 
Hair Or Nothing! 


@However, the Camel’s 
Hair Cloth used for women’s 
coats is not adapted to men’s 
clothes, because it stretches, 
will not hold its shape and 
does not drape smoothly 
and smartly. Stein-Bloch, 
in their quest of the ideal 
Camel’s Hair Cloth, have 
sought for a 100% Pure Vir- 
gin fabric which takes the 
finest type of skilled hand- 
tailoring, retains its lines, 
gives long wear and keeps 
on looking just as smart as 
the coat looks when you 
first put it on. This most 
dificult undertaking was 
finally accomplished by the 
Stein-Bloch organization. 


The All-Year, All-Weather, 
All-Purpose Overcoat 


@So—working with the 
foremost mill in the United 





Tue Ste1n-Brocu Co., Rocuester, N. Y. 






States we have created a 
100% Pure VirginCamel’s 
HairCloth(no admixture 
of wool) of a weave fine 
enough, andclose enough 
and of a tensile strength 
resistant enough to live 
up to the Stein-Bloch rep- 
utation as tailors and to 
yours as a well-dressed man. 
Thus, you may now procure 
a Camel’s Hair Overcoat or 
Topcoat in virtually all the 
varied colors and patterns 
that wool overcoats come 
in—solid shades, herring- 
bones, overplaids and the like. 


“The Romance Of Camel's 
Hair’ Is Absorbing Reading 


@Write for ‘“The Romance 
Of Camel’s Hair’’ and for 
the name of the clothier 
near you who offers 100% 
Pure Virgin Camel’s Hair 
Overcoats tailored by Stein- 
Bloch. The character of the 
tailorwork is just as im- 
portant as the construction 
of the fabric. Be certain of 
both by looking for the 
Stein-Bloch Label in the 
inside breast pocket. 
Every coat is signed 
by the author, as 
every work of 
art should be. 
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Convenience in Banking 


ANY thousands of men and women 

make this Office their banking con- 
nection because it makes all the services of 
a complete bank so conveniently accessible 
at the center of City transit facilities. 


Our depositors find it of distinct advantage 
to have available under one roof, in a central 
location, facilities for meeting their every 
banking, trust, investment, foreign exchange 


and safe deposit need. 


fifth Avenue Office 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Cfifth Avenue G& 44% Street 
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A SECRET OF THE SOPHISTICATED 


HAT the popular and indefatigable Willa should be content 

to sit out the dance puzzled Sally. 
“Feeling your two and twenty summers, darling,” she asked, 
“or are you being feline about your new cousin’s success? You 
haven’t taken your eyes from her.” 

Willa essayed a contemptuous glance but her eyes twinkled in 
spite of her. 
“It’s just my pardonable pride,” she said. “I feel like a painter 
who can’t stop looking at a portrait he’s just completed.” 
“What are you prattling about?” Sally was curious. 


“Well, Cousin Lou arrived in town three days ago and I hadn’t 


In kid, patent leather or 
satin, this youthful model 
serves a myriad of purposes, 
The high arch is flattering 
and of unusual support. 





Che fedemode Shop The Gedemode Shop 
$70 FirrH Ave. NEw York 76 E. Mapison Sr. Cuicaco 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Milwaukee 


Denver Johnston Shoe Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. 
Detroit Ernst Kern Co. New York L. Livingston 

Grand Rapids Friedman-Spring D-G Co. Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. 
Johnstown, Pa. Penn Traffic Co. Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 


Fedemode 


Shoes for Women 


Caspari & Virmond Co. 


2 ae 


seen her since we were children. She’s quite the belle of a small 
Ohio town and—well—her clothes looked it.” 


“So you took her in hand, of course.” 


*Not until Mother had a try first. She fitted her out in gowns 
but she collapsed when she saw her feet.” 

*W hy—they’re lovely.” 

“They are now. She wears a size I won’t divulge and she hasn’t a 
ripple of an instep. I whisked her down to the Pedemode Shop and 


in half an hour she looked like Trilby! Really, it’s a marvel what 
Pedemodes can do to a foot no matter what it’s proportions.” 


“And they make a pretty foot look divine!” agreed Sally. 


A stunning version of thesea- 
son’s newest. Snug lacingsand 
contrasting inserts accentuate 
the instep’sgrace, Newest 
shades and combinations, 





The 4edemode Shop The Gedemode Shop 
360 Boy.iston Sr. Boston 1708 Evciip Ave. CLEVELAND 


Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Spokane Davenport Hotel Sport Shop 


Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 


St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Providence F. E. Ballou Co. 
Richmond Seymour Sycle sae Lauber’s 
San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. Wheeling George R. Taylor Co. 


SBH.CO0-8h. LIN, Ne. ¥: 
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HE creative ingenuity 
of deVore designers 
in blending colorful 


silks with warm, soft wools 
complements the vogue now 
in favor for winter sports 
wear. The deVore method of 
seamless fashioning assures 
friendly comfort and allure 
of line from following con- 
tours snugly, 


Obtainable Wherever 
Exclusive Collections 
of ‘Hosiery are Displayed 
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GC Fashioned by (Burson 


SOLE DISTRIBUTERS~—~KRUEGER TOBIN COMPANY=—JMPORTERS — NEW YORK CITY 
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-Axp now CAPS & KNICKERS 10 Ofsarcu 


We announce MERTON KNICKERS, made 
of the same choice fabrics and tailored with 
the same exquisite care that have placed 
Merton Caps at the very fore front of 
men’s headwear. You will appreciate the 
advantages of now being able to secure 
knickers and caps of the same material. 
Especially when both are made by Merton. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


In Merton Knickers, as you always have 
in Merton Caps, you will find that sense 
of comfortable well being that comes only 
when you wear the best in fabric and style. 
The Strand Cap is one of a correct assort- 
ment we offer for spring. It can be had 
with or without the knickers to match 
from shops that cater to particular men. 


MERTON CAPS from $2.50 to $7 « « KNICKERS from $5 to ayo 


[SEND FOR FOLIO OF EXCLUSIVE 


CHARLES S MERTON & CO 


SPRING STYLES 


- 210 FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 
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TWO 
| OUTSTANDING SPRING STYLES 


The double breasted suit is an Eton flannel in cedar- 
wood, silverorbirchgrey The topcoat isa flyfront Four 
Winds in a Blairgowrie tweed or cheviot You'll find 
them on the best dressed men inevery smart style center 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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©) 1926 Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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OSIERY is knit from “yarn”. In the 
past thatyarn wassimply “spun” (which 
is a literal description of the process) from 
some one fiber—Silk, Wool, Lisle, Cotton, 
and more recently a newcomer, Rayon. 


And the hosiery was 
just as good as the yarn 


happened to be. 


But lately the makers 
of Tru-fab Hosiery for 
Men have developed 
this new method, 
known as “Bi-Spin- 
ning”, by which ¢wo 
fibers are blended, so 
that the best qualities 
of each are combined in 
the resulting hosiery. 


So vitally has this af- 
fected the quality of the 
hosiery that Bi-Spun 
models of Tru-fab 


hosiery have sprung into the front rank 
of prominence among those men who make 
it a point to keep abreast of the most im- 


portant developments. 


You can well imagine the advantages. New 
pattern opportunities, new color-combina- 

















Examples from among the wide variety 
of the new Bi-Spun Patterns for Spring. 














Bi-Spinning is making Hosiery History, Gentlemen / 


tions, new durability and looks become 
possible. Smooth harmonies of color which 
suit ideally the present modes, and which 
permit a reserve of originality that prom- 
ises much for the immediate future. 


Tru-fab Hosiery for 
Men, in the famous 
Blue-and-Gold box, is 
to be found in the more 
interesting shops. By 
special arrangement, 
the newer styles are de- 
livered within a very 
brief time after their 
conception by the mill 
designers, so that the 
Tru-fab shop is always 
just a bit ahead of the 
rest in the styles it car- 
ries, but never “‘freak- 
ish’’, Twenty-two 
years of leadership 
in style creation have 
taught a conservatism 


which appeals to those of gentle taste. 


Let us know if your favorite shop is not showing 
Tru-fab, and we’ll arrange it for you. 


CLIMAX HosiERY MILLS 


AtuHens, GEORGIA 
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“Good thing you've got shock absorbers! Even as it was I thought my spine 
“7 haven't any shock absorbers on; it’s these new Kelly Flexible Cords.” 








as going right through my hat.” 
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UICK dependability and low operating costs are 
mentioned with enthusiasm whenever motor cars 

are discussed. here zs an inner circle of satisfaction 
among motor car owners and Buick owners belong to it. 
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“The 
BETTER 
BUICK 
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Tu E TROPICS 
are calling you-will you listen ? 





Tue caLt of the only American tropics is sounding in every state and city. 


The daily news, the letters that go North, the experiences of home- 


builders and travelers—all carry the words that mean new opportunities 


for prosperity and happiness .. . Coral Gables... Miami... Florida. 


THE opportunities offered by Coral Gables 
are astonishing in number and variety. The 
business man finds facts and figures that jus- 
tify a commercial investment. Professional 
men find new fields that exercise their abil- 
ities to the fullest extent. Bankers and capi- 
talists, trust and insurance companies are 
drawn by the amazing figures of the Miami 
bank clearings. Sportsmen are coming for 
golf, racing, swimming, tennis, polo. Edu- 
cators and writers are drawn by the new 
fifteen-million-dollar University of Miami, 
the Art Center and the new University 
High School. 


And Everywhere—Homes, Homes, 
Homes— Each Steadily 
Rising in Value 
Coral Gables offers home-builders an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to buildunderaplan 
that governs every physical aspect of the 
city. Only the Spanish type of architecture, 
perfectly suited to the tropics, is permissible. 
Hotels, schools, business buildings, homes— 
all must harmonize in design and planting. 
There are no wooden buildings. Your prop- 
erty cannot decline in value because of un- 
suitable buildings on adjacent lots. The new 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables bears 
a distinct resemblance to the smallest house 





in the city. The entire city of Coral Gables 
has been planned by well-known architects, 
not politicians. The magnificent avenuesand 
plazas are designed to emphasize the spec- 
tacular beauty of sky and sea, of brilliant 
tropical shrubbery, of stately pines and dra- 
matic coconut palms. Under such a plan 
values increase, property advances, security 
attends every investment. 


The Coupon Brings You Rex Beach's 
Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a book about the 
miracle of Coral Gables. Send for it. Better 
still, come and see for yourself. Let us tell 
you about the special trains and steamships 
that we run at frequent intervals to Coral 
Gables. If you should take one of these trips, 
and should buy property at Coral Gables, the 
cost of your transportation will be refunded 
upon your return. Mail the coupon—now! 


Your Opportunity 


Coral Gables property has been steadily ris- 
ing in value. Some of it has shown a 100 per 
cent increase every year. Every activity feels 
the stimulus of Miami’s tremendous growth, 
and especially is it manifested by the increas- 
ing property values in the city and suburbs. 
Yet building plots in Coral Gables may now 
be secured by a moderate initial 
payment. These plots, for homes 
or businesses, are offered in a 
wide range of prices, which in- 
clude all improvements such as 
streets, street lighting, electricity 
and water. Twenty-five per cent 
is required in cash, the balance 
will be distributed in payments 
over a period of three years. 


The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of 
Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a com- 
mission form of government. It is highly 
restricted. It occupies about 10,000 acres of 
high, well-drained land. It is four years old. 
It has 100 miles of wide paved streets and 
boulevards. It has seven hotels completed 
or under construction. It has 45 miles of 
white-way lighting and 50 miles of intersec- 
tional street lighting. It has 634 miles of 
beach frontage. Two golf courses are now 
completed, two more are building. A thea- 
tre, two country clubs, a military academy, 
public schools and the College for Young 
Women of the Sisters of Saint Joseph are 
now in actual use. More than one thousand 
homes have already been erected, another 
thousand now under construction. Thirty 
million dollars have been expended in devel- 
opment work. Additional plans call for at 
least twice that amount. Seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars worth of property has already 
been bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now build- 
ing the ten-million-dollar hotel, country club 
and bathing casino in Coral Gables to be 
known as the Miami-Biltmore Group. The 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel was opened in Jan- 
uary, 1926. Coral Gables will also contain 
these buildings and improvements, all of 
which will be completed within a few years: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, the 
$500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic Shrine, 
a $1,000,000 University High School, a 
$150,000 Railway Station, a Stadium, a 
Conservatory of Music, magnificent new 
entrances and plazas, and other remarkable 
projects. 
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When it’s a perfect winter 
day—and you’ve just returned from 
a tramp in the crisp country air— 
‘when you come in and find the 
crackling fire awaiting you | 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN winter’s late afternoon 
sun is slanting his rays across the 
fields. And you’ve just returned 
with your dogs from a ramble 
over the hills. When you come 
inside and the friendly fire burns 
bright to cheer and welcome you 
—have a Camel! 

For however far you may wan- 
der, no other smoke-friend brings 
back so much cheer and comfort 
to your fireside as Camel. No 
other cigarette in the world is 
welcomed in so many homes. 
Camels are so skilfully blended 
that they never hurt or tire the 
taste, or leave a cigaretty after- 
taste, no matter how fondly you 
smoke them. In the words of 
experienced smokers—no other 
cigarette made, regardless of 
price, contains choicer tobaccos 
than those rolled into Camels. 

So, on this crisp and inviting 
day, as you start your favorite 
stroll along the sun-lit hills or by 
the winding stream—have a 
Camel! As you stand on the 
highest point of land and drink 
in the thrilling view around you, 
as you return and come in to the 
welcome of your sparkling fire, 
joyfully lift the match and know 
the most mellow fragrance that 
ever came from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 





Into the making of this one cigarette goes all of the ability of the world’s largest Our highest wish, if you do 
not yet know and enjoy Camel 


organization of expert tobacco men. Nothing is too good for Camels. The quality, is that you mey try 
choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The most skilful blenders. The most them. We invite you to com- 
scientific package. No other cigarette made is like Camels. No finer cigarette pare Camels with any cigarette 


x made at ice. 
can be made. Camels are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. ef <A Co. 


© 1926 
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y N point of correct cut and skillful They are produced by an organization 
fe tailoring, Roberts-Wicks Evening that specializes in formal wear. Roberts- 
Clothes are to be depended upon. Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


‘EVENING CLOTRES: 
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This is the New Tux-Soc’ 


ee you see well-turned-out young men dressed for evening, there 
you see the McCallum Tux-Soc.* For the man who wants to be accepted 
in the best circles knows that he must be careful of such an important part of his 
attire as his hose—and he knows that with his dinner or evening suit his socks 
must be rich, quiet, elegant—they should be the Tux-Soc. The visible part 
of this smart sock is richest black and white silk accordion-knit, lustrous and 
gleaming. The unseen foot is of heaviest black silk, !:.it for wear. And because 
these socks have the McCallum name upon them they are at once known as 
dependable, supreme in workmanship, authoritative in style—a splendid value 
for the money—in short, a typical McCallum value. 


Yet the Tux-Soc is but one of the many varieties of silk, silk-and-lisle, and 
silk-and-wool hosiery that McCallum makes for men of discrimination. You 
will find in the McCallum line the practical Lite-foot* a sock of fine silk 
with the foot of white lisle, which makes for both comfort and wear. You will 
find hose with just enough silk for comfort and enough lisle or wool for a sporty 
air. You will find plain socks or socks with woven or embroidered clocks. And 
whatever McCallum sock you buy, you may feel yourself assured of wear, 
smartness and satisfaction. Exclusive haberdashers carry them. If yours 
does not, write the McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass., and 
you will be informed where you may see them. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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STYLED FOR 
YOUNG MEN 


“THE STETSONIAN’ 
Twelve Dollars 


=xeq VIDE the price you pay for your Stetson by the 
{ii |] number of days you wear it and you will find how 
gi] economical a Stetson really is. Gight to Forty Dollars. 





= | JOHN B.STETSON COMPANY + + + PHILADELPHIA 


= 2c NE AO TR Seah? 
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Arts and Crafts 


Unique GODEY & Modern-Print LAMP SHADES, 
oval Godey gift boxes, and hand-banded oilcloth 
luncheon sets (19 pieces, $5.00) Write for informa- 
tion. Alice Gray West Chester, Pa. 


HANDWOVEN SILK SCARFS, white with rainbow 
warp, also blue, purple & orange. <A distinctive gift. 
On approval, $10. Also om ang Ilelen Cramp, 
Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, Calif 











A reference directory of untform advertisements 


classified for the convenience of the reader 


Advertising rates upon request. 


Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 


Toilet Preparations 





1AXA, from France. A unique product to beautify 
your hands. ~ nail polish extraordinary. By mail, 
postpaid $1.50 


laxa—638 Madison Avenue New York City 

















homespun, 


HOOKED RUGS, Hand-woven coverlets, 


luncheon sets, carved woods, pottery & products of 
native mountain industries. Ask for prices. Arts & 
Crafts Dept., Asheville, N. C. Cham. Commerce 


a large revenue selling our imported lingerie and 
children’s dresses. Write today. 


Marie Louise, 638 Madison Avenue, New York City 





DRIFTWOOD BLAZE POWDER sprinkled on open 





fire imparts beautiful colors to the flames. Un- . j ° ° ° 5 
usual gift. Attractive box $1.00. Postpaid. Dritt- Cigarettes | Jewelry, Silverware, Antiques Bo't Unusual Gifts 
wood Blaze Co., 30 Kent Court, Passaic, N. J. rf 


justable. tit any finger, representing steps of tem- 
ple, all-seeing eye; $3.00. Prepaid, no duty. 
Evans Art Store Manilla, P. I 





Children’s Things—Cont. Jewelry & Precious Stones—Cont. Table Delicacies 
A CULTURED LADY, can make MORO ENGAGEMENT RINGS, solid silver, ad- | JoYyZ MATE—Replace the cocktail with nature’s 








mental stimulant, a tisane with an emotional 
force. Joyz Maté—Ideal for Bridge Varties 
23 Washington Street, N. Y. City. Sent postpaid $1,09 




















Auction Bridge 





INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, 
Expert personal instruc- 


College of Auction Bridge. 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
Private or class lessons 
For beginners and ad\ coer pupils. 
Julia Dunne, 102 Waverly PL. N. ¥. C. Spring 4802 
VERTI-SCORE—New analy score holder; 5 colors 
safeguards 100% play to score; 2 imp. pads; 12 
winning features; profitable doubling, etc. $2.00— 
3 for $5.00. A. E. Butler © Evanston, IIL. 


“FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS” 
by R. F. Foster. The author of the bridge 
articles in Vanity Fair. 

And one of the best teachers in the country 
EXPLAINS the LATEST THEORIES OF BIDDING 
and play in his new book. Illustrated $2.00 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 

‘1 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


P. T. 0. THE BEST BRIDGE = 
Packet of 10 pads sent post rid. 

ips or money order. 
ting Co., 6 East 45th St. 
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M. M 


MADE-TO-ORDER Turkish & Egyptian cigarettes 
} with monograms, or names in any device, exquisite in- 
| dividuality, $25 per M. $12.50 for 500, 100 with initials 
| $3. Asst. sample 30c. Raenar Fox, 100-5th Ave. N.Y. 


SEAMAN SCHEPPS APPRAISER Pays cash 
diamonds, pearls and colored stones. Old jewels, sil- 
ver, estates. No red tape. 778-6th Ave. at 4ith St. 
N. Y. Vanderbilt 9723. Sells Wholesale & Retail. 


character 
selected in 


Distinctive gifts of an unusually artistic 
decorated in my studio or personally 
Europe. Catalogue for trade only. 


Rena _ Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. (nr. 53rd St.), N.Y, 








Dancing 





ALVIENE, 
Evelyn Law, 


teacher of “Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Marie Saxon. Dancers with Paviowa 
and others. 
Alviene University, 43 W. 72nd St., N.Y. Exten. 22 
9 E. 59th St., HELENE L. SWENEY, N. Y. City 
Expert in Modern Dances, teaching gentlemen to 
lead correctly; ladies to follow with ease; correct- 
ing all faults. Special Normal Course. Regent 8193 
DE REVUELT. Positively teaches Tango, Waltz, 
Foxtrot, Charleston. Special course for smart dancers 
and professionals taught by De Revuelt personally. 








Miscellaneous 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 


Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 

















Monograms and Woven Names 





“PERSONAL PUBLICITY” Individual accounts | ACHIEVE CHARM know your personality. Hand 
taken care of in a diznified and competent peas writing clearly yk character toexpert. Send written 

Campaigns outlined. Write Miss H. page and $5.00 for a true analysis. Scio, Petrus 
Room 511, 104 West 42nd Street, New York City | — Stuyvesant Club, 129 East 10th St., N. Y, 
VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by , . . 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 WW edding Stationery 

Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 
ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce 


ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured hixhest quality at nesponaliie wee del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Tree &8 pee ee Va 











11 W. 86th St., Schuy. 9631 or 59 W. 49th St., N.Y. 
| B. BERNARDI CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
Ballet Master and Producer. Formerly premier | household & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
danseur Grand Opera, Paris and Munich Studios, | prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk 
335 W. 78th St. at Riverside Dr. End. 5514, N.Y. | Conn., Belleville, Ont:, Los’ Angeles, Cal. 








Entertainments & Favors 


Mourning -A pparel 





Beads & Beaded Bags 


Exclusive Models Made to Order 








Ladies’ Hand Bags. 





in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petitpoint & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Wn. 





A FAVOR SHOP in the heart of the city. 
Peper Hats, noisemakers, balloons and _ novelties 
for parties and all other accessories. 

Dinner and Dance favors. 
ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 36 West 33rd St., 

Telephone No. Longacre 5672 
Mail orders promptly shipped the same day, 

special colors filled at short notice 


N. ¥..C. 





Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
freckles, tighten- | 





eontour, removing wrinkles, scars, 
ing muscles, oa only at my one address. 
50 West 49th St. Bryant 9426. Booklet 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Bovklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. 5g Geyser. 
07 Kast 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 

No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 34 West 5lst Street, New York 
A SMOOTH YOUTHFUL COMPLEXION 
Let Sadie McDonald tell you how to remove all 

those wrinkles safely and surely. 
Sadie McDonald, 1482 Broadway, New York City 
Cc. F. HAIR COLOR RESTORER for grey, dis- 
colored, or overbleached hair $3 per treatment and 
up. $1 by mail. erts in satentanee for all 
be beauty _ culture. Fre 74—5th Av N Y. 
~"“BUST & CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. 




































Marjorie Dork, Inc. 10 East 49th Street, New York 
WANTED—ONE IN EVERY CITY 
Women of social standing to represent French 


manufacturer of internationally known be —~ prep- 
arations. No investment require 
For further particulars write 
American_representative of 
Produits Bertie of Paris— 
120 West 42nd Street New York, 
PERMANENT RELIEF of under art odors will be 
Gbtained by using our treatment—$1.00 box post- 
aid. The Magic Sanitary Deodorant Co. 
0 Kenmore ‘Avenue Chicago, 
Sienderness is beauty. 
of reducing shows immediate results without strenu- 


nN. Tt; 












Til. 








My wonderful new system 





Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
| tion. Results a. as ag Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., N. el. Murray Hill 3068 
ANA i ROSALES 
128 West 34th Street Lackawanna 1936 
(opposite Macy’s) 
| Reducing—Remodeling—Rejuvenating 
Reduce a Pound Every Day Nature’s Way. No Diets 
—No Drugs—No Exercises. Dissolve Florazona in 
| your daily bath. Guaranteed Harmless. 3 treatments. 
| $1 Ppd. Florazona Corp., Suite MCC. 100-5th Av., N.Y 





| 














Gowns Bought 





| MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 








Permanent Hair Wave 





J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT 
Your features studied correctly 
Permanent Wave. Best results guaranteed. 

John Halloh, 36 East 48th Street, N. Y. Van. 5241 
PAUL—Permanent_ Marcel l’ersonal Service. 
Boyish Bob to Your Type 
Tair Tinting Transformations 
586 Fifth Ave., New York Phone Bryant 9964 
LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs, 
Artistic Permanent Waves, Natural Hair Tints. 


Bryant 7615 




















3934 B'way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 

OTTO’S Model BEAUTY PARLOR, 8 E. 36th St., N.Y. 
Formerly with Nestle 

in Finger Waving. French Boy Cut 

Tel. Caledonia 8065 





Specialists 
adapted to your features. 








Restaurants Tea Rooms 





WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel and Jewelry 
Highest Prices, _ Value ie ce 
Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. Bryant 1376 


DIXIE KITCHEN, 9-1f East 44th Street, N. Y. 
A new combination—Southern cooking— 
Charming atmosphere—Cafeteria service. 
Near Grand Central Station and theatres 








Hair Goods 


Rugs 


























MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation PERSIAN & CHINESE RUGS Specially ; 
ind the sight proof parting. $ i Room size & larger, scatter sizes; hall runners. 
and toupes. Specialist in hair goods exc lusive All qualities & colors. Reliable firm. Est. 27 yrs 
| Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. 3 Seven Tatosian Bros., 510 Lex. Ave. (47-48th) N.Y 
Interior Decorators & Decoration Stationery 





LUXURIOUS SILK SHEETS made-to-order. Any 
shade. Practicalas silk lingerie. Twin sets, 4 sheets— 
2 cases $75.00. Full size, 2 shects—2 cases $62.50. 
Yvonne Sevennes, 246-5th Ave., N.Y. Ashiand 9600 


+33 











125 SHEETS AND ENVELOPES— 
printed address or imonogra 


Hammermill Ripple 614 





Granite Gray Social 5% x 








Hand-Made Deckle Finish 7% x 40 2 
Western Postage 25c check or Money Order 











| 
ous exercise or dieting. Ana de_ Rosales, } Jewelry and Precious Stones Piper Shop Studios 
128 W. 34th St. (Opp. Macy’s). Lack. 1936-1986 f 116 South Main Street Orange, New Jersey 
COLLEGE GIRLS! An opportunity to make money | RANDOLPH J. TRABERT CO. Formerly with | STATIONERY New Process Engraving Name Ad- 
pleasantly. Sell our beauty products imported | Black, Starr & Frc Jewel Brokers & Authorized | dress 75 sheets, 75 envelopes, Superfine Ripple hand 
from France. Write for particulars. Appraisers. Jewels ed from estates & eee 5 deckle 644x8% folded or 10%x7% single. A choice 
Yasmine, 638 Madison Avenue, New York City | parties. Guaranty Trust Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th A gift $3.00. J. B. Neff & Co., 209 W. 38th St., N. Y. 














Books 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS SiAmONDS 
| precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
| 344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 


DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
cceatce! by hand on the finest quality of papers. 





BOOK PACKETS for JOURNEY by Land or Sea— 








to fit every purse and every taste, selected with 

discrimination. Send for lists 

The Post Box Book Service, 25 W. 42nd St.  % @ 
Children’s Things 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
Hi.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience _ 





EXCLUSIVE Infants’ & Children’s Apparel 


Dresses, Coats, Hats and Gifts at reasonable 
prices. Layettes a specialty. Mail Orders. Suzanne 
Tiny Togs, 18 West 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 1567 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 

146 W. 23rd Street, New York. 


Bank references | hound in cloth, 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
white So- 


| socTETY STATIONERY—Printed on 
ciety linen. Ladies’ size 100 folded sheets 5%” x 
53” plus 100 envelopes $2.00. Gentlemen’s size 100 
sheets 7%” x 10%” and 100 envelopes 3%” x 71,” 
$3.00. Name and address, or monogram and 
address on sheets and envelopes. 
Enclose check, money order or cash. 
Society Stationer, Dept. V. 46 W. 24th St., N.Y.C. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of apaes 600 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your 2 Pages, beautifully printed, 


own. 192 
$1.20 prepaid. Greenwich, Conn. 




















TELL US 


1. Lhe age of the child 


to be placed in school 





The 


prefer 


2. location you 


The subjects of study 
to be stressed 


The approximate 
tuition fee. 


We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44th St., New York City 


Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 
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NEW YORK—Girls 








AR YMOUN T 
sesetaahnnnemansten N. Y. 


iN 





COLL eet ACADEMY 
(Castle (Wilson Park) 
Four- aanrenaien tending Pre-Academic, Academic, 


te degrees and Two-year Finishing 
Courses 

Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 

nasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 








For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother 








NEW ENGLAND—Girls 
GLEN EDEN For High-schoo! Girls 


or Graduates 
Suburban to New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth 
Avenue. Small classes; athletics ; » 


social culture. Ex- 
quisite equipment. i 





For catalogue and views address 
Director of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


43d year. A famous old New England country school 

for girls. Accredited. Preparation for all colleges. 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principals. 

73 Howard Street, West Brid M tts 











CAMPS? . 


No matter if the sleet beats on the window and the very 
thought of a northern lake makes you put another birch- 
. it’s time to think about the children’s 


log on the fire. . 
summer camp. 


Registrations are completed early in the camps organized 
by the leading private schools and well-known directors, 
and staffed by the most responsible counsellors. 


Make up your mind now whether you want your child 
to spend summer weeks at shore or mountain; 
or to ride; to put on. pounds or to make up a deficiency in 
Register accordingly—we will help you 
with information.if you wish—but do it now, if you want 
It’s time! 


mathematics. 


the best for your children, 


The Condé 


23 West 44th Street 


. YES, CAMPS! 


Nast Educational Bureau 


to swim 


New York City 


FINE ARTS 


The Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Winter Classes began, October 5th— 
Write for catalog F, 215 West 57th Street 


=—_= 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 














CHARM w ARTISTRY IN DRESS / 


AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE TO APPEARANCE 
FOR ALL WHO PREFER SMARTNESS 


ACADEMY oF FINE ARTS 
81 EAST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins institute) 
California Street San Francisco 
SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine and 


Applied Arts. Affiliated College of th 
of California. 8 e University 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 











CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 
OAK KNOL School of the 


Holy Child 
Blackburn Road Summit, N. J. 
School for Girls. College Preparatory and Elementary 
Departments. Colleges at Rosemont, Pa., and Ox- 
ford, England. 
Finishing Schools: Paris 


SQUTHERN—Girls 


Martha Washington Seminary 


for girls. City and country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
and High School forms. College Preparatory. House- 
hold Science. Secretarial. Music, Art, Expression. 
Address Secretary, Box F, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate, CATA- 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 


WESTERN—Girls 





Rome Fribourg 




















GODFREY, ILL. 

30 miles from St. Louis. Ninety years old. 
Modern equipment. 300 acres of land. 

Junior College offers two years of standard 
college work, graduates entering leading uni- 
versities as Juniors without examin:tion. 

High School Course, College Preparatory. 

Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Expression, Physical Training and 
Secretarial work. 


awd nad catalogue to Harriet Rice Congdon, 
Principal 























CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 


MUSIC 





HAPPY HOURS 
Kindergarten and First Primary 
Children 3-7 
Booklet on request. Mrs. M. C. Whyte 
345 West 86th St., New York City 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








- Fo 


Ca 


E. 





—FORTY-SE YEAR— 
Winter School ne “ Philadelphia, Summer 
mp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 


twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
ernesses. 


Address Box 121 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


r children whose development has not pro- 
gresse a normaliy 
OND 


in- 


Write for catalog. 
A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Haddonfield, N. J 











THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under 
the auspices of the Curtis 
Foundation, founded by Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok. Prepara- 
tory Department. Conserva- 
tory Department. 
Catalogue on request 
673 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 





The Woods’ School 
For Exceptional Children 


Three ate Schools 

LITTLE FOLKS 

Box 180, cakes Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 





7 


L’ERMITAGE 


Twenty minutes from Paris. 
of Paris with country life. 


Miles. Latapie’s School 
for Girls 

bis rue de 1’Ermitage, Versailles, S.et.0. 

Offers all advantages 


French Studies—Music—Art—tTravel 





“LE GUI” (the Mistletoe) 





NEW ENGLAND—Boys 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
Raymond Richards MacOrmand, Headmaster 














CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Boys 


Trinity House 


Home School for small group of young boys pre- 
paring for secondary schools. Individual attention 
In the country near Philadelphia. Booklet on request. 
W. Filler Lutz, M.A., Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 











THE LANCE SCHOOL, Summit, N. J. 
A Boarding School for Boys, from 6 to 14 year 
of age. lere your boy is understood. He has 
the benefit of careful home training directly 








est e 


A finishi 
References are required. French, Art, Riding, etc. High- 


school for girls from 16 to 19 years 


ducational and social references. Modern comfort, 
Comtesse P. de Broin, Principal 
38 rue de I’Yvette, Paris, 1Geme 





Beau 
best 
tive: 


Address Mrs. 


ROMAN CLUB HOUSE fS¥¥ 
Signora Ester Danesi Traversari, Director 


tiful residence for American girls who desire 
social advantages with lessons in Italian. Elec- 

art, music, visits important Italian cities. 
W. B. Murray, 22 W. 9th St., N. Y. 





STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 





Tw 








Street, at 


“A Home Away from Home’’ 
ing any school, college or studio in New York. 


Open all year. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 
guages. Catalogue. Tenth year. 
Telephone Susquehanna 7653 


firs. Boswell’s —— 


344-346 West Sith 
New York. 


for girls attend- 


0 connected houses, 
Riverside Drive, 











under the Headmaster. 
IM. On the beautiful Susquehanna 
River between Baltimore and 
Philidelphia. Unexcelled 
equipment and faculty. Separate department 
for younger boys. All athletics; gymnasium: 
swimming pool; golf course. Catalog. Murray 
Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 















Miss Ferguson’s Residence 


A home of exclusive patronage for girl students at- 


tending school, college or special courses in New 
York. 

309-311 West 82nd Street 
Tel. Susquehanna. 5343 New York City 














Ohe Cilebeland nstitute 
nf (Tusic 


A complete school of music 

Regular courses lead to artist diplomas 

Teachers’ courses lead to certificates and 
include two years of pedagogy and one year of 

practice teaching 
Summer School of six weeks each year 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 

2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 














David Maunes Mrsic School 


Artistic guidance under a ae faculty 
for students of all grades and all age 
157 East 74th St. Butterfield 0010 


MYRTIE GEHL 


Voice Specialist 
Correct breathing. Art of Singing. Repertoire. 
Defects Eradicated. Lost Voices Restored. Booklet 


on request. 
180 Claremont Avenue, 4773, New York. 





Morn. 





The NEW YORK SCHQOL o of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK. 
T SHERRILL WHITON, Director 

PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Spring Course Starts Feb. 3 
Send for Catalog 41 

HOME STUDY COURSES 

Start any time—Catalog F-2 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

















Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, etc. 
Address E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 13 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, H 381 


DRAMATICS 
SCHOOL, 


Wet ait. Theatre 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, ELOCUTION 


























DIRECTORS RUSSIAN and MUSICAL 
Dale COMEDY DANCING PHOTOPLAY 
Wm. A, Prete me and SCIENCE of putting,songs 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching Directing 
New Spring Class opens April 1 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Free catalog describing all courses 
Room 262-‘‘B,’’ Carnegie Hall, New York 














° ° 
Lucy Feagin Studios 
of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING— PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Developing Personality through training in ex- 
pression. Diction. French methods of merge 
112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1766 


If you desire expert advice on school prob- 
lems, write The Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau. 








SECRETARIAL 











Elise Reimer Kelly 
Circle 5149 


| 


| Steinway Hall Studio 806 











MIS) CONKLINS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL | 


105 West 40th St. w York 








GRAPHOLOGY 


JIU-JITSU 








WHAT 


your handwriting reveals. 
Free booklet on request. 
Xavier de Nice, Graphologist, 
Bex 200—Grand Central Terminal. New York 











GRACE G.GIRARD 


Ete FINE ART OF yg ho 
ntific Self-Defense for ‘om’ 
Studio 5438 ‘Latapotee Street, New York City 
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SCHOOLS & CAMPS 











DANCING 





a 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN 





Instruction in ballet, toe, 
and character dancing, 
pantomime, plastique 
and rhythm. 

108 CENTRAL PARKSOUTH 
NEW YORK Circle 8367 


L 
ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic —National—Folk —Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“ d 1 lL owe my success."’ 
_— i rs. Vernon Castle 
146. Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 
Ce 


a MISS KNOWLES 
School of Dancing 


Classical, Ballroom, Indi- 
vidual and Class Instruction. 
Classes for children. 

New Address 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 5493 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 


Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Courses 
Short Evening Courses always open 


Mase C. SHAWN, Manager, 327 W. 28th St., N.Y. 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
MaRjORIE LYON, Manager, 932 S. Grand Ave. 




































ASSISTED BY 


MARIE LOUISE 





Ballroom Dancing, Charleston, ‘Tango, Stage, Toe, 
Classic and Technique, strictly private. Formerly 
Dancing Master to Maude Adams and in ‘‘A Kiss 
For Cinderella’, Tango same as taught to Rudolph 
Valentino by Don Leno, also teacher to Mae 
Murray, Lillian Lorraine, Paula Edwards. Students 
prepared for Musical Comedy, Drama, Vaudeville. 
Positions secured for graduates. Booklets on re- 
quest—117 8, N. Y. Bryant 1194 











Where Smart 
Steps Originate— 


The smart steps originate in_the 
new studio of Arthur Murray—the Van- 
derbilt’s Instructor who has just re- 
turned from Paris with the New French 
Tango. Reduced tuition fees. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. Vanderbilt 1773 
AGNES BOONE 


School of the Dance 





Formerly Universities, Stanford and California 
‘Teacher, Denishawn School, New York. 
ddress The Secretary, Suite 512-515 


A 
New Steinway Hall, 


113 W. 57th St., New York 
CARTER - WADDELL 
School of Dancing 


For the professional, the 
amateur and the teacher. 
18 West 72nd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 4188 


ALAN JEFFERSON 
Instruction in 
Fox Trot, Waltz 
Tango and Charleston 
By appointment Circle 2661 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 





























CAMP OUTLET 
Upper Chateaugay Lake, Merrill, N. Y. 
Summer School of the Arts for Girls 

Music, Art, Dancing, Drama, French. Coaching 
in academic subjects. Emphasis on prepara- 
tion for College Board examinations. Individ- 
ual tutoring. Regular athletic activities; swim- 
ming, mountain trips, horseback riding. En- 
Tollment limited to 18 girls. For booklet or 
interview address 

Marie Antoinette Taylor 
494 Hudson Street, N.Y.C. Tel. Spring 1970 











Teela - Wooket Camps 
“The Horseback Camps” for girls under 18. 
Every girl learns to ride. Swimming, golf, 
tennis—a 300 acre wonderland in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. All sports. No Extras. 
Camp Idlewild for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee 

is under the same management. Booklets. 
MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin Street Cambridge, Mass. 

















BOYS’ CAMPS 
for boys 7-16. 


TOME CAMP Juniors. On campus of 


Tome School in famous Susquehannock Indian country. 
acres. Tents. Lodge. Swimming Pool. Catalogue. 
Director Adviser 

Mrs. I. T. Bagley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 

Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


Seniors, 











ENGAGEMENTS 


and their consequences 


How long is a fashionable engagement nowadays? Are 
“showers” out of date? Are formal announcements per- 
missible? Is a “trousseau tea” good form? 


The questions asked of Vogue on these points show plainly 
that many well-bred people have a certain confusion of 
mind about present-day good usage in engagement enter- 
taining. Vogue’s Book of Etiquette therefore takes up 
with especial care the formalities and proprieties of this 
period. Every prospective bride will do well to study it; 
when one is in the limelight, one should take particular 
pains to have the scrutiny favourable. 


From years of experience in answering inquiries on social 
questions, Vogue has learned just what points of usage to 
stress in the thirty-two chapters of this book, and what 
seem to be so generally known as to require a mere men- 
tion. The result is an extremely practical volume for 
well-bred people, quite different from all other books. 


$4, postpaid 
VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


The foundation of good breeding; formal and informal entertaining; 
distinction in dress, speech and correspondence; alterations in present- 
day social usage; and many other questions are set forth in Vogue’s 
new Book of Etiquette. By the editors of Vogue, the acknowledged 
court of authority in America on all debatable niceties of good form. 











To order by mail, use this coupon 
VOGUE 
19 West 441Tu Street, New York 

Please send me one copy 

of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 

I enclose $4. 
Miss 
MWRAOR Ge Sect ose gacseesetnaer cousetes Wie talsndaendaiebacelaadaseneateme ste 
Mr. 
PAGE OR cata vyateacsscctascasn onda sdcrvaseatsaacasteysacvssssctuccd-ccey ava telasaveceuceutevecestecdepesnuestinareeeiiats 
Mg ic ieana tan teeta uae tue navies ass eee, AR oso aicsevcvrdetecsaynecodtvesaviceueeda 
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Interested Stranger: I suppose you 
have seen the vast acres of barren 


waste in the countries you have 
just visited. 


Fair Tourist: Oh, yes; he has enor- 
mous estates, hasn’t he? 


DARTMOOR steamer and 
tourist coats for the traveler jour- 
neying through “barren wastes” or 
crowded foreign strands, are the 
ideal of comfort, luxury and refine- 
ment. New “Worumbo” Camel’s 
Wool Polo Cloth Coatings in ex- 
clusive designs, for those making 
the midwinter crossing, and an 
advance showing of the new spring 


Top Coats 
and Tailored Suits 


portraying the new style trend 
that will dominate the field of 
sports attire for the spring months. 


In sports, specialty 
and clothing shops 


DARGCDOOR 
Coat Companir 


13-21 E. 22nd St. New York 
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By appointment to 
H. M. KING GEORGE V 


For The Florida Beaches 


In Tan Leather $18.50 
White Antelope $19.00 
Crepe or Leather Sole 


THE 


GHILLIE 


A Ladies’ Outing Shoe that 
just completes a perfeét Sports 
costume. 


Made by hand with the ar- 


tistic skill of England’s finest 
bootmakers. 


FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 


At 7 I 9 madison avenue 


NEVV roRK 


The New York Shop of Fortnum & Mason, 
Ltd., of London. Established over 200 years, 





Many New Models have 


C arrived and await your pleasure 2 
LD) e 











VANITY FAR 




















































































CO. HIS young Englishman about to 

depart for Paris by an Imperial 
Airways plane was photographed at 
Croyden wearing @ smart Stein-Bloch 
called Huntley. 





CO HE gentleman leaving Charing 


Cross Station, London, is a Major 
in the Indian Army. While home on 
leave he selected this Stein-Bloch over- 
coat at Selfridge’s, 


—the men who wear their clothes with the flair that belongs 
to the cosmopolite —they are the men who look equally 
well groomed in New York, London, Paris, or Cairo. In 


the days of “Innocents Abroad” of such a man 


it would 


have been said “His tailor’s in London”. Not so today— 
the knowing are more apt to think “Another Stein-Bloch”. 


Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes are not only worn today in many 
cosmopolitan centers ——they are also sold there. In London, 


for example, you will find them at Selfridge’s. 


Send for “SMARTNESS"—the Stein-Bloch ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 


ROCHE S&S 
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LINCO. 


Limousine and a 
7-passenger Sedan 
designed by Dietrich 
are now offered on 
the Lincoln chassis. 























LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of : iy 
Ford Motor Company 
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OU'LL love these new Milcikines Period ak. They give such 
an air of enchantment toa room. And they are so satisiying to 
play or listen to. Tones of silvery sweetness, lines of permanent 
beauty, workmanship unsurpassed. Then there's our attractive French 
monthly payment plan of buying—and the price, so surprisingly 2 
low—only%850 and up. Offered either with or without the Apollo 
reproducing player. Do see these Period Grands before you buy. 
At all ending 1 Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere. 


WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CoO. DE KALB, 


lotr ncpeind ogg Wurlitzer Stores 
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NEW mye 120W a . BUI FFALO, ¢ 74 Main St. - CLEVELAND, 
f enue * HI AC © IS. We h At PHIL ADELPHIA: 

St “ SINCINNATI 21 E. Fo urth St “ST. LOUIS, 1000 Olive St 

SAN FR ANC ISCO, 250 Stockton Stre + LOS ANGELES, 814 S. Broadway 








Jacobean 


Design 


Spanish 
Design 
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THE MAGAZINE ADVENTURE OF THE CENTURY 


A NEW UNNAMED WORK BY JAMES JOYCE 
Following and promising to excel his famous ULYSSES 








THE UNPUBLISHED PORTION of DE PROFUNDIS BY OSCAR WILDE 
Which is being held by the British Museum for Publication in 1960 





“1601” the famous unpublished work of MARK TWAIN 


THE MILK OF HEAVENLY KINDNESS BY SAMUEL ROTH 
The novel wherein Mlle. d’Oliviers dying virgin at 85 perplexes Heaven 








A PEEP INTO THE PAST BY MAX BEERBOHM 
Written for the Yellow Book but suppressed before the Oscar Wilde Trial 





LEDA (published in English for the first time) BY PIERRE LOUYS 
THE BOOK OF DAVID ZORN, SONGS FOR THE ENTERTAIN- 
MENT OF MY LADY JOAN, and many other gay works 


All in the first four numbers of 


TWO WORLDS 


A Literary Quarterly devoted to the Increase of the Gaiety of Nations 
EDITED BY SAMUEL ROTH 


Contributing Editors 


Arthur Symons — Ezra Pound — Ford Madox Ford 





LIMITED TO 
450 SUBSCRIBERS 


THREE DOLLARS A COPY 
TEN DOLLARS A YEAR 


Every copy is beautifully printed, 
bound and boxed. 














@ TWO WORLDS offers with every issue, 
complete, a novel, a play, a short story, and 
verse, when good sound verse is to be obtained; 


@ TWO WORLDS appears promptly on the 
15th of every September, December, March 


and June; 


@ The first 25 copies of every number are 
printed on special paper and signed by the 
leading contributor to each issue. Only a few 
of these remain unasked for. They are $10 


a copy, $35 for the year. 


@ TWO WORLDS can only be had by sub- 
scription which is $3 for one issue, $10 for a 
year of four issues. 





You may order 1 number or 4, enclosing $3 or $10 

Every number will be precious to the collector 
Pe = 
| TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
| (Suite 405-8) 
i 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
] Gentlemen: I enclose $ .............. for which enroll me as a sub- 
| SCriber tO..:..0.02.5.. numbers of TWO WORLDS, beginning 
Withee INO: =.525-3: ; | 
| oT Se EI te Sa Si Me cae IR PE ne eee Ree MRT TENE eer TT 
: ING sane Ge sese. ai. | 
Sian | 
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| CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


Johnston 


Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 
thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. First class saddle horses. 


CALIFORNIA 


Coronado Beach 


Hotel del Coronado. American plan. Racing at 
Tia Juana. Land, bay or ocean sports. Costume Balls. 
Nightly entertainment. Mel S. Wright, Manager. 


Del Monte 


Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Hollywood 


The New Hollywood Plaza Hotel. An exclusive 
hostelry where hospitality, comfort and courtesy 
abound. Famous for its cuisine. Unexcelled service. 


Los Angeles 


The Alexandria appeals to the discriminating 
guest because of its cosmopolitan atmosphere, its 
variety of interesting features, its unexcelled cuisine. 


The Ambassador in its twenty-two acre park in 


exclusive Wiltshire District, famous for its 
dining-room service and luxurious appointments. 
Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. One of Amer- 
ica’s finest resort hotels, commands an unbroken 
view of the San Gabriel Valley, a Linnard Hotel. 

Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows, overlooking 
the beautiful Arroyo Seco. An atmosphere of warmth 
and friendliness found always in Linnard Hotels. 


Santa Barbara 


El Encanto Hotel and Bungalows afford the pri- 
vacy of a home with none of its cares and is made 
particularly delightful by the hotel service. 


Miramar Hotel and 40 bungalows, American plan. 


Bathing. Golf. Fishing. Down by the surf. H. J. 
Doulton, Manager. 
Samarkand. An exceptional hotel. For exclusive 


people, in a wonderful setting. Write for offerings. 


A. K. Bennett, Manager. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Hamilton. The luxury and hospitality will 
be an outstanding pleasure of your stay. The center 
of diplomatic and social life in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


Wardman Park Hotel offers seclusion of one’s own 
within 


home; setting of fashionable country club 
ten minutes of the business district. 
FLORIDA 
Belleair Heights 
The Belleview Biltmore Hotel. The Golfer's 


Southern Paradise. Tournaments throughout the sea- 
son. All out-door sports. Estate of 1000 acres. 


Coral Gables 


Miami Biltmore. Erected at a cost of $10,000,090. 
in a domain of gorgeous sport country. 
Courses, Polo Fields, Tennis Courts, 
McEntee Bowman, President. 


Daytona 


The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Fort Myers 
Hotel Royal Palm, delightfully situated in tropi- 
cal garden on Caloosahatchee River. Every room 
with bath. 18 Hole Golf Course. 


etc. 


Miami 


The Flamingo, because of unsurpassed location, 
superior cuisine, efficient, courteous service, is 
recognized as America’s resort hotel preeminent. 


The King Cole. A Carl Fisher hotel which opened 
January ist embodies the modern luxuries of hotel 
construction. Superbly situated in America’s Play- 
ground. 


The Lincoln Hotel. 
beach attractions. Opposite golf links. 
from polo field, Roman pools and ocean front. 


The Nautilus. Modern; fireproof. An unexcelled 
winter playground. Attractive non-housekeeping 
furnished villas. Every known out-of-door sport. 

Roney Plaza Hotel. A superior European plan. 
ocean front hotel of luxury and refinement; operated 
the year round for exclusive patrons. 








Beach, Golf | 
John | 


Ideally situated in heart of | 
Two blocks | 


| bath. 


ow, 


the hot water is really hot? 
cater to your type of tastes? ... 


you pick the hotel that will satisfy you, 





HOW DO YOU KNOW? 


in a strange town, do you know what hotel to choose? 
know that the cooking is good? That the standard of service is high? 
That, in short, the whole establishment is built to 
It is very easy. 
or head your car down a new road, consult the Condé Nast Travel Directory in 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, or House & Garden. 
quality houses with a descriptive word about their individual specialties. 


Or, if your journey goes still further afield than the cities listed here, you may 
write to the Condé Nast Travel Bureau, 23 West 44th Street, New York, to help 


How do you 


That 
Before you buy your ticket, 


Here, you will find the names of the 


wherever you may be. 

















GEORGIA 


Macon 


Hotel Southland. ‘‘Where Service is Paramount”’. 
Golf, tennis, quail and duck hunting. The home 
of true Southern hospitality. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 


Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Park’s 640 acres at 56th Street. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Brown Hotel. Elegant, convenient, modern. Lux- 


urious setting in a background of the old South. 
Center of social and business life. 


MAINE 


Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 


and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 


The Vendome. The most superbly situated hotel 
in Boston overlooking beautiful Back Bay District, 


Commonwealth Avenue, and the Public Gardens. 
Worcester 
The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 

Flint 

The Durant. 300 rooms and baths. Absolutely 
fireproof. Every modern convenience. Under the 
direction of United Hotels Company of America. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
Write for descriptive folder. 


YEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 


The Ambassador. The world’s most beautiful re- 
sort hotel in America’s greatest resort. All the ad- 
vantages of a sea voyage with comfort and luxury. 





a 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 


| One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 


Palm Beach 
The Alba, which opened January, 1926, offers | 
accommodations not hitherto available and in 


keeping with America’s most fashionable resort. 


Whitehall. Throbs with life, offering an environ- 
ment of beauty and dignity which lends to the 
charm of America’s exclusive resort. 


St. Petersburg 
Vinoy Park Hotel, on beautiful Tampa Bay. Ac- 


commodations for 500 guests. Charming appoint- 
ments, unexcelled cuisine, varied entertainment. 


| United Hotels Company of America. 


most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 


ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 


Paterson 


The Alexancer Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 


Trenton 
The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 
bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 


East Aurora 


The Roycroft Inn sometimes called ‘‘Honeymoon 
Haven’’. Famous for twenty years as the home of 
Elbert Hubbard. 18 miles from Buffalo. Booklet. 


Lake Mahopac 
The Dean House, with all the charm of a refined 
old country home combined with the facilities of a 
modern hotel. Golf links. Winter sports. 


New York City 


400 rooms with 
Direc- 





| 


| 


; and traditions of New 


r Twelve East 86th Street. 
Ave 


| Falls in the winter. 


| first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 


| liant, pulsating life. 


| facing Madison Square Park between 25th & 26th 
| Streets, a 


The Ambassador. New York’s most distinctive 
hotel. Located on Park Avenue, occupying entire 





block between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets. 

Hotel Astor in the very center of the City’s bril- 
t Considering its superiority of 
service and cuisine, room rates are extremely moderate. 


Hotel Blackstone, 50 East 58th Street. A quiet, 
refined, family hotel in the fashionable Plaza 
district. Handsomely furnished; rates reasonable. 


Hotel Continental. Five minutes from Penns;1- 
vania and Grand Central Terminals. Convenient to 
shopping district. Surrounded by forty theatres. 

The Lorraine. Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fifth Street 
An established hotel of the highest type. Perma- 
nent and transient. 


Madison Square Hotel, 1 block east of 5th Ave. 


location typical of New York; garage. 
The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-fifth Street just off 
Broadway. <A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 

A few steps off Fifth 
Hotel. 





America’s pre-é 
Kitchen facilities in every suite. 
The Touraine. 9 E. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 





nent Apartment 





Niagara Falls 


A new hotel offering every modern 
Openallyear. See Niagara 


The Niagara. 
luxury and convenience. 


Rochester 
Hotel Rochester. Fireproof. In the heart of the 
Kodak City. Near shops and theatres. 250 rooms 
and baths. 

The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 
Syracuse 

The Onondaga. The last word in a_ modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 

Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


Utica 





} 

Hote! Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The | 
final expression of comfort and service. Conveniently | 
situated in center of city. | 
N 

1 


Watkins Glen 


The Glen Springs. On Seneca Lake. 
mineral springs; highly radio-active. 
specialized medical direction. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pinehurst 


Berkshire Hotel opened for the season January 
22nd. A charming resort home. All outdoor sports. 
Delightful companionship. 

Carolina Hotel glows with season’s conviviality. 
All outdoor sports. Four eighteen hole golf courses. 
Music, Dancing, Movies. 

Holly Inn, opened for the season January 11th. 
Occupies beautiful setting of holly trees. All out- 
doer sports in perfection. 


Valuable 
Baths under 


Tryon 


Oak Hall. Golf. Wonderful horseback country, 
Homelike atmosphere. Exvellent_table and service. 
Avoid land speculating crowds, Spend quiet winter 


Pine Crest Inn. Exclusive but hospitable. Where 
friends meet yearly for golf, horseback and out-door 
life in Blue Ridge. Inn School for children, 

OHIO 
Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths, 
A “‘United’’ hotes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie, 
On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo. 275 rooms. 
Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green, 
Only one hour's motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 
Philadelphia 


The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 
Fort Sumter Hotel, superbly located on the Bat- 
tery Terrace overlooking gardens, harbor and At- 
lantic Ocean. Every room with private bath. 
VIRGINIA 


Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Cherm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.”’ 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


_ The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
““Charmed Land.’’ 


BERMUDA 


Hotel Imperial. Bermuda’s favorite family hotel. 
Refined, comfortable, well-equipt. Convenient to all 


attractions. Moderate rates. Booklet. 
Princess Hotel. Directly on the Harbor. Old 
established clientele. Modern service throughout. 


All recreational features. Open December to May. 


Paget, West. 
Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 
desiring an atmosphere of refinement without for- 
mality. Two golf courses nearby. 


CANADA 


Hamilton, Ontario 
The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 
venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 


| manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
} and Canadian Falls. 


Open May to September. 


Toronto, Ontario 
The King Edward ‘‘The Heart of Toronto.” 
Kighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies one cemplete city block. 
Windsor, Ontario 


Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June, 1922. Con- 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed interna- 


tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths. Fireproof. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 


Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 
Quebec, Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 
sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 


FRANCE 


Paris 


Royal Monceau Hotel. One of the smartest hotels 
in the ‘‘Etoile’’ district. Although only six months 
old, it is already patronized by the best Americans. 


ITALY 


Genoa 
Grand Hotel Miramare. A real American hotel 
in Genoa. Magniticent view of the bay. Garden- 
garage. E. del Gatto, Manager. 
Roiie 
A first-class hotel of world-wide 
quiet, sunny. Luxurious suites. 
C. Pinchetti, Manager. 


Stresa 


Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lake 
Maggiore facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 
7olf, tennis and all other sports. 


Hotel Bristol. 
renown. Central, 
Famous cuisine. 
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West ladies mises é 





Z The first Cruises to the romantic Caribbean on one of 

o the great luxury liners. 

2 The Cruise Ship, “Columbus”, of 32,000 tons register, is \" kj 

3 one of the g great ships of the world—7 years newer than the est 

a. any of the others — half as large again as any ship sailing 
y to the Caribbean and immeasurably superior in equipment Sh e 

; and luxurious comfort. ‘ or t ruises 
2 These two Midwinter Cruises will sail from New York 

o on January 30 & February 25—each on a 24 day round b " : 

S of cruising & sightseeing, which will include Havana, this winter 
; Jamaica, Panama & a dozen other picturesque & historic 

Z places on the Spanish Main & in the bright Antilles. eae 

4 An exceptionally interesting series of shore excursions by h 

2 launch, automobile & special train is included in the price. — 

J In the West Indies, as in other fields, the Raymond- 

= Whitcomb Cruises are always the smartest. 

2 Suites (bedroom, sitting room & bath)—$2150 to $3250 

3 Rooms with private bath—$1625 to $2500 

E Other rooms—$375 to $1600 

S Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb book “The West Indies” 

g 


c Sprin g Me diterranean Cruise 


b The first cruise to the Mediterranean at its ideal season, 
~ S— after the winter rush is over. 

S —_—n The Cruise Ship is the newest liner of the Cunard fleet— 
4 ‘ieee eetataassal the “Carinthia” of 20,000 tons register — and the route 
A has characteristic old-world ports not previously on cruises. 
4 . It will sail on April 3 and passengers who return imme- 
: a new Cr uise diately can be in New York by May 15 —only 6 weeks 
9 after leaving. ([{For those travel-wise persons who plan a 
- kk - visit to Europe in Spring (which is a delightful & un- 


crowded time) it offers a most attractive alternative for the 
usual trans-Atlantic voyage. ([From New York to Naples 
3 : it is only two weeks longer than the regular mail boats, 
a spr Ing tr aed and in its course visits Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Sardinia, Tunis, Malta, Athens, Greek Islands 


& Sicily — with generous provision for sightseeing. 


E Suites (bedroom, sitting room & bath) — $3250 

os Rooms with private bath — $1700 to $2500 

2 Other rooms — $625 to $1775 

9 Send for the Book —“Spring Mediterranean” 

‘ The 4th RAYMOND-WHITCOMB ROUND THE WORLD For summer travel consider the RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

- CRUISE will sail on October 16,1926 onthe SS. MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE which will sail on June 29 for Iceland, 
‘Carinthia’? & will visit New Zealand & Australia. North Cape, Norwegian Fjords & Scandinavian Cities. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
13 Park Street ~ Boston ~ Mass. 
New York - Philadelphia ~ Chicago ~ Los Angeles ~ San Francisco. é 


at gas //G \ » fF a\ : a $? A P\". 3 gM of IsteP\g pf ® 
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VANITY FAIR 





Hawaii 







|_t 


A 


Where Lie Moves 
in Restful Tempo 


Dawn. Over the ship’s bow dead 
ahead rises the island of Oahu, misty 
and purple in the early light. Close at 
hand flying-fish skim the waves. A sam- 
pan dawdles by, dungaree-clad figure 
at the tiller. 

Hawaii, Uncle Sam’s island terri- 
tory, where everybody, including the 
cops, takes life comfortably. Winter, 
and hibiscus in full bloom. Diving boys, 
flower-laden lei girls, ««Aloha Oe” by 
the Hawaiian Band. 


Business men draw new dividends— 


rest and relaxation—in Waikiki’s shoals. 
Luaus (feasts) in palm-thatched houses; 
7-course dinners (with fresh papaya 
appetizer) on smart hotel lanais (veran- 
das). You hear your own language 
and are made comfortable by all your 
accustomed home conveniences. 


Easy Trip to Make 

Pack the clothes you wore last summer, pick 
up your golf bag—and come. It’s that easy! 
Your nearest railway, steamship or travel agent 
will book you to Honolulu, You can make the 
round trip direct from San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C., in 3 
or 4 weeks (5 to 8 days each way) for as little 
as $300 to $400, including first-class steamer ac- 
commodations, hotels and sightseeing. This gives 
a week or two in Hawaii—but you'll want to 
stay longer, so arrange in advance for all the 
time you can spare, 


On all the larger islands, good golf links, ten- 
nis courts, motor roads, first-class hotels. Swim- 
ming, surfing, deep-sea fishing, mountain hiking 
the year round. Volcanic wonders in Hawaii 
National Park. 





217 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


OR 346 Fort St., HONOLULU, HAwan, U. Ss. A, 





2 
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CY 
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MAURETANIA 


around the 


Mediterranean 


and to 


EGYPT 


Sailing from New York 
Feb. 16, 1926 


Returning via Southampton 
with opportuntty to visit London, etc. 


—calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Villefranche (French Riviera), Naples, 
Athens, Haifa (HolyLand), Alexandria, etc. 


$830” 


From New York back to New York 


Comprehensive, interesting shore excur- 
sions. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 
One way bookings to Mediterranean 
points, Egypt, etc. 


Requests for detailed information 
and literature cordially invited. 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York 


or Branches and Agencies 


SSS SS Se SS SS 8 8 8 8S 8 8 8S 8 | 











ASHEVILLE 


= ee N your Southern 

trip—going or 
return—stop over for 
a while in the South’s 
City of Mountains... 
for the brilliant winter 
season. Charming hotels 


and inns. Golf and | 












# outdoor sports. Splen- 
did motor highways. 
Through Pullmans 
via Southern Railway. 
For information, ad- 
dress i 
: = CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
‘ Asheville, N.C. 





of the Sky” 





ROYAL MONCEAU HOTEL 


35, 37, 39, Avenue Hoche (Champs-tlysées) 
250Roms PARIS 950 sith-roons 














Hotel Del Coronado 


American Plan 


CORONADO BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 





SOCIAL RENDEZVOUS 
OF WORLD TRAVELERS 
0 
SPORTS 
ON LAND AND WATER 
Oo 

Dancing—Concerts 
Fashion Balls 
O 

RACING AT TIA JUANA 





MEL S. WRIGHT 


Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 
Much favored by 
women traveling 
without escort 


Manager 











An Hotel of quiet 
dignity, having the 
atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all 
principal shops and 
churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. “{ 

2 minutes of all& 
subways, ‘‘L’”’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 











THE PLAZA 


THe Cop.ey-PLAZA 
The leading hotels of 
‘New York and Boston 




















When in Boston 
Stop at 
THE 








FEI 
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inutes 
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“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 


My 


- iy Bagh 
Ma 








Mystic Charm 


in the Orient 
A new World of Adventure 


When one wearies of the sameness of everyday life, 
a change is needed. And it must be a complete change, 
fresh interests, new surroundings, strange sights. 

It is not in the Occident. Don’t seek it here. 

But go to the Orient— Japan, China, Malaya, India, 
Egypt. 

There one finds mysticism, beauty, age-old cus- 
toms, great nations with utterly different habits. 

These lands are treasure-houses of adventure, 
whose possibilities are never.exhausted even by a 
lifetime of travel. 


Easy Access 


Visit the Orient. Shop there. Play there. See as much 
of it as you like and return refreshed. 

And go in rare comfort. Every Saturday a palatial 
President Liner sails from San Francisco for Hawaii, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, 
Panama and Los Angeles. 

These magnificent oil-burners offer commodious 
rooms, luxuriously furnished, a world-famous cui- 
sine and the most convenient of all schedules for 
world travel. 

Similar sailings on fortnightly schedules from Bos- 
ton and New York for the Orient and Round the 
World via Havana, Panama and California. 

Plan now this tour to the world’s most interesting 
countries. And go aboard one of the Dollar President 
Liners. 

For full information communicate with any ticket 
or tourist agent or with 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Iil. 101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 














F RAN Gir through 
=== the eyes of her 
[mmortats 





After an etching by Hedley Fitton 


Gmpire of the Sun - of Solace and of Cheer Whose very name 
brings joy into the World. — “Poeme du Rhone™~Mistral 


C Ihe Rhone hurries gaily 


through Provence, the land of the Troubadours. Through old Avig- 
non, City of the Popes . . . under its Bridge of St. Benazet, famous 
for the “‘farandoles” danced above it. Past Nimes with its impressive 
Roman arena and on to Arles built in the time of Julius Caesar. 
Then down to the Riviera! Where the famous Corniche road twists 
fantastically far above the turquoise of the sea. And above that? 
Dazzling peak upon peak of snow clad mountain. And little towns 
frantically clutching the towering rocks. 
It’s a ride that will become a precious memory. As imperishable 
as the memory of Paris and its gayety or Brittany and its rustic charm. 
But not more precious than the memorable trip to France on one 
__ of the de Luxe French Liners, the Paris or France. . . or on any One- 
Class-Cabin boat, the De Grasse, Rochambeau, La Savoie or Suffren. Up 
“the longest gangplank in the world”. . . and into a miniature Em- 
pire of the Sun. With a marvel of good things to pique the jaded appe- 
tite. With the inviting restfulness of your own suite or cabin. And 
the children kept happy by competent governesses. 
A de Luxe French Liner means six delightful days to Plymouth, 
England . . . with a few additional hours for the trip to Havre, the 
ort of Paris. There . . . no bobbing to shore in tenders; a special 
Oat-train waiting; and Paris in three hours. Or take your car, uncrated, 
with you. Drive it off the covered dock. . . and tour in France and 
live well for much less than in the United States! 


Interesting illustrated brochure of France on request. 


Freneh fine 


Gmpagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State St New York 


Offices and agencies in principal cities 
of Europe, Canada and United States, 
or ask. any travel or tourist agent 
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FS miling 


SCIMCe 


oA the Vinoy Park Hotel, the largest fireproof 
hotel in Florida, you will receive the kind of | 
service you always hope for but so seldom find— 
smiling service that anticipates your every need. This 
magnificent hotel on beautiful Tampa Bay accommo- 
N the surface most tours seem dates five hundred guests with absolute comfort and 
to be about the same. The convenience. All kinds of outdoor sports and recrea- 
chief difference lies in the re- tions. Varied entertainment. Paul Whiteman’s Vinoy 
sponsibility of the organizers and ele Nike® Comite 
the service rendered. Serving mses 
over 12,000 people annually, and 
operating 33 European Offices 
backed by 55 years’ experience, 
makes Dean & Dawson particu- 
larly well equipped to serve trav- = 


VANITY FAIR | fel 


si ii lta oo — 
—_— 





















Independent and Escorted 
Tours—Student Tours 


AT THIS CASTLE OF WINTERSPORTS 





Up and away to old Quebec. 
For sport, try a flying toboggan 
down the 14-mile chute. A dog- 4 
sled, behind eight tearing hus- 

kies. Strap skis on your boots, 4 
and learn to glide on air... 
For romance, take a room in the 
tower. Look out over a hundred 
miles of white to distant laven- 
der mountains. Watch the ice- 
cakes tumbling in the St. Law- 
rence, 600 feet below. There’s 
a whole company of kindred 


A Frank H. Abbott & Son hotel, under 
direction of Karl P. Abbott 


his 


elers in Europe. For reservations or booklet, address: 


Also tours to Bermuda, West In- 
dies, South America, the Medi- 
terranean and round-the-world. 
Special facilities for assisting party 


spirits. Life sparkles with fine, 
red-blooded sport and color of 
the great North Country ... 
Information at Canadian Pacific, 


Bont _ | 


organizers. Dean & Dawson serv- 
ice is complete in every detail. 


Call or write for descriptive liter- 
ature and complete information. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Led. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Telephone Pennsylvania 4179 


344 Madison Ave., New York, 
or, 405 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. Or Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


BIENVENUE A QUEBEC 





























































































aetars 
Pel - = a a, = as 
Te ‘Yo = SS = yj ZA 7 . e 1 Write now for fullinformation on atrip 
l ‘ j to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 
i : a HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
OUuUXF of: of Yo OrlOuLf weed N Se eee Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
The fast way to Winter Paradise 
—and the most luxurious Holl a Pla Hotel 
. ollywood-Plaza Hote 
Do You Realize S. S. H. EB. ALEXANDER A AN EXCLUSIVE hostelry, famous, for its 
This About . cuisine, where hospitality, comfort and 
G P 1 Whether you go South for days, weeks or : aw Peyronie the desire to excel in 
5 i si m aramount. 
reater aim months your **goings and “comings should Write or Mwite reservations. You'll find the 
Beach? be glorious ones—and will be if you sail on this canis Holle: oa Californi 
wonderful ship. onywood, Vatiyornia 
You have thought of 5 P . 
Bainbor Paice Bauch os ths Finest of all coastwise vessels. And for that 
mate of the society great, matter—the largest, fastest, most comfortable, 
the kings of industry—as a . 
ign pall, goons Aad most enjoy able. Plenty of room for your car— OGUE’ ¢ 
“perfect” _ in  _ climate, without crating. ‘ ha S Book of Etiquette, 
a Full information from all trav- »y the Editors of Vogue, 
e . art contains a special chapter on the 
But those who know el bureaus, ticket agents, or official and social life of Wash- 
Florida today, see Greater THE ADMIRAL LINE ington : 
Palm Beach (Palm Beach 604 Fifth Ave., New York City a 
an est Palm Beac as Miamé : os ° 
a city of amazing growth Miamé Office: 220 E. Flagler Street é ty; In addition, it treats of general b 
and a eotting = great ,; — j ; social conventions, with a dis- 
commercia achievement. ae af ‘ 4 . 
tinction and charm that no other P 
On famous Lake Worth, 1 
the nearest city to the Gulf — on the subject may even 
Stream. Only 36 hours ; . 5 ’ claim to possess. 
from New York, it is a i ; P 
chief outlet for a rich back "Sea } Y m 1s 
country producing three ou will be glad to own this 
and four valuable crops a § >» A book, which pronounces with the E 
year. > authority of Vogue's long ex- 
Write fer beautiful 4- ” ma perience as the arbiter of social 
color booklet. 
contacts. 
Greater Palm Beach On sale at good bookstores, or by 
Chamber of Commerce mail; $4 postpaid 
509 Chamber of Sails from New 
Commerce Bldg. York and Miami V 
West Palm Beach ev eda 
FLORIDA oavl OGUE 
Greenwich Connecticut 
La 
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Midwinter Eating Should 
Cruises Be a Joy, Not a Task 
10Days -All Expenses NE may eat three meals a day and 


P live, but to enjoy three meals a day 
is to live longer and to better purpose. 





You may dine perfunctorily at MAYFAIR 

















_ your golf clubs but not your cares on this delightful tropical HOUSE only once—thereafter you will 
d cruise to the land of all outdoors. Golf—tennis—racing— dine there with pleasure and with profit. 
- boating —bathing— motoring—Spanish drama and movies. 
- ‘ MOTOR SIGHT-SEEING TOURS INCLUDED The MAYFAIR cuisine will restore for 
" in rate, visiting principal points of interest. You’ll always remember inthe ail gre hich 
4 the joy of six golden days at sea and four days in colorful Havana. ae pasutes OF the - 7 
: Steamer is your hotel while in Havana or at a total of $235, tour is the only way that you reap the full 
f can be extended to 17 days, with accommodations at hotel ashore. benefit of their indulgence. 
" Through Fare, MEXICO CITY one way $105, Round trip $185. 
2 To HAVANA, $85 and up one way, $160 and up round trip. Edward H. Crandall 
g ; Fast, Regular and Dependable Service. Sailings LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 
& twice a week to Havana and weekly to Mexico. = 
Tickets for Miami via Havana at Reduced Rates Hl ru { ‘o oH 
y \ ARD LINE 610 Park Avenue, at 65th St., NewYork 
NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
Fr. of Wall St. (Tel. John 4600) New York RN J Z BZ , 
Clark’s Famous Cruises 
€ By sumptuously appointed new, oil-burn- 
ing Cunarders specially chartered run 
VIM LILG (O)6! r like private yachts. Limited membership 
y ; and rates including hotels, guides, drives, 
up We fees. Stop-overs in Europe for spring 
v health for eats x a > and summer seasons. 
) WwW 
ee NORWAY nanlievornanaien 


Year-W th date j June 30, s s “LANCASTRIA” 53 days, 
° ° ? $550 to $1250. Repeating lz ar’ 
ON at Vi rgink a - mata cruising pare Be 


Spain, Tangier, Italy, Riviera, Sweden. 


alee Sp rn Os aii | — Fjords, Edinburgh, Trossachs, 


Books Open for Next Winter’s Cruises 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Combined with the MEDITERRANEAN 


Feb. 5, a new route, 86 days, $800 to 
$2300, s s “CALEDONIA,” featuring 
Havana, Trinidad, Rio Janeiro, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires (Trans-Andes) 
Canary Islands, Spain, Athens, Jerusa- 
lem, Cairo (The Nile) Naples, Riviera. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Jan. 19 (7thcruise) over 4 months, $1250 
to $3000, s s “LACONTA.” westward, 
featuring Panama Canal, Hilo, Honolulu, 
19 days Japan and China; optional 17 
days India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Naples, Riviera. 


a2. MEDITERRANEAN 


Jan. 29 (23rd cruise) 62 days, $600 
to $1700, ss “TRANSYLVANIA,” 
featuring 15 days Palestine and Egypt, 
Spain, Athens, Constantinople, Rome, 











pinehurst 


ORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
HOLLY INN, THE BERKSHIRE 
ALL OPEN 
The Pinehurst Season is in 
full swing 


More than usually interesting program of 
sports. Four 18hole Donald J. Ross Golf 
Courses, under Mr. Ross’ personal and 
Constant supervision. All other sports in 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
o * _ 

perfection—tennis, rifle and  trapshooting, H S V Riviera. 

polo, riding, racing, motoring, etc. Many ot prim S 1r pbeur.s 

special tournaments thru the season. 


Make reservations now 
Booklets on request 


4 Address: General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
ae 


Originator of World cruises. 
Special Winter Rates on Request Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y- 






































VANITY FAIR 









































A year ago we said 


That was a prophecy . . . based on 
good sound sense. 

It was natural to believe that the manu- 
facturers and public would not be satisfied 
with modified buggy wheels on the auto- 
mobile,whena new all-steel wheel designed 
specifically for the automobile was offered. 

Now, within one year, the prediction has 
been fulfilled. Leading automobile manu- 
facturers have learned the mechanical 
advantage of Budd-Michelin and said, 
““Goodbve, buggy wheels.’’ Automobile 
buyers have appreciated the beauty, the 


-{BUDD 


convenience, the added safety of the new 
automobile wheel. They say, ‘‘Budd- 
Michelin is ere!”’ 

A wheel with a scientific convex form, 
that uses to the utmost the natural re- 
silience of steel in lessening the severity 
of road shocks. . . 

That permits the placing of brakes and 
king pins within the wheel, for more 
positive braking and easier steering. . . 

A wheel that hides the unsightly 
brakes. . . 

Five wheels to a set. An extra wheel 


WHEEL COMPANY 





"Goodbye, buggy wheels --- here's Budd-Michelin !” 


that dresses up the rear of your car, and is 
easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. 
No more changing of rims! Just a few 
turns of the self-locking nuts at the hub— 
the wheel comes off—and the spare wheel 
is put in its place... 

A clean wheel, easy to keep clean. No 
spokes to collect dirt. A more enduring 
finish than wood will take. . . 

Everlasting strength, promoting safety. 
Triumphant beauty! 

Here’s Budd-Michelin—the wheel for 
your next car. 
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and constructed under the super- 
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HE NEW STUTZ is an 

automobile which, in its 
entirety, is distinctively differ- 
ent and notably advanced. 
The features that make it so 
have never before been com- 
bined in a single car. One or 
two have already become 
standard in certain expensive 
foreign cars; all have been 
thoroughly proved before their 
incorporation in this car. 


SAFETY—The New Stutz has been 
planned primarily to provide maxi- 
mum safety to its passengers, and 
protection to the car itself. Among 
the features that make it an un- 
usually safe car are: Extreme low 
center of gravity, great stability, 





Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing ample road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90H.P. motor; with overheadcamshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 
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VERTICAL EIGHT MOTOR— 
This motor shows a performance 
unparalleled by any other stock 
motor under 290 cu. in. piston dis- 
placement. The camshaft, actuated 
by an exclusive form of automatic 
silent-drive, operates directly on the 
tappets of overhead valves. 


NON - LEAKING, HYDRO- 
STATIC BRAKES—These are 
four-wheel brakes of an entirely new 
design. There is nothing on them 
to adjust; they are inherently 
equalized. There are no working 
parts to get out of order. Each 
brake is divided into six shoes, 
which are uniformly actuated by 
an expanding circular tube, giving 
equalized braking pressure at every 
point on every wheel. 


CHASSIS LUBRICATION 
SYSTEM—AIll working parts of the 











ease of control, high brake-efficiency, 
rapid acceleration, pressed steel 
running-board side-bumpers, safety- 
glass windshield, and narrow front corner-posts. 


APPEARANCE — The last trace of horse- 
vehicle tradition now disappears from automo- 
bile design and a pure motor car form is 
evolved, with its every low-hung line eloquent 
of power, speed, comfort, beauty and smartness. 


EASE OF STEERING—The New Stutz re- 
sponse to the steering-wheel is, figuratively, 
a deferential and alert “as you wish, sir.” It 
never ‘talks back.” The sensation of driving 
has a rare element of oneness between the driver 
and the car that is a constant delight. 


EASY RIDING —Long, flat, low-rate, shock- 
compensated springs, combined with extreme 
low center of gravity, give the New Stutz a 
riding ease that eliminates all side-sway and all 
impression of contact between the wheels and 
the road bed. This is a thoroughly new engi- 
neering principle impossible of application to 
conventional design. 


ROADABILITY —The New Stutz has a re- 
markable quality of ‘‘road-adhesiveness.”’ The 
result can be likened to a strong magnetic at- 
traction exerted by the earth upon the car’s 
wheels. 


SMOOTH, QUIET OPERATION — 

First, a motor from which vibration has been 
eliminated by an inherently balanced, rigid 
crankshaft with nine bearings, and in which the 
conventional noise-producing parts operating 
the valves are done away with by a simplified 


chassis arelubricated by an entirely 








overhead camshaft design with only two con- 
tact points to each valve. 


Second, a worm-drive rear axle which does 
not become noisy with use. 


PERFORMANCE—The New Stutz performs 
so calmly and effortlessly that its great power 
and rare alertness can be realized only through 
actual driving. The motor actually develops 
over 90 H.P. A speed of over 75 miles per hour 
is available when desired; likewise, acceleration 
from 10 to 50 miles per hour in less than 15 
seconds. Like ‘‘an iron hand in a velvet glove,” 
the tremendous, eager energy of the car is 
exerted so smoothly and so graciously that 
the speedometer readings are at times truly 
incredible. 


LOWER CENTER OF GRAVITY—The floor 
of the car is five inches or more nearer the 
ground than in conventional chassis design. 
This is made possible, while maintaining ample 
road clearance and full headroom, by the worm- 
gear drive. 


WORM-DRIVE REAR AXLE—The adoption 
of this costly type of rear axle, in combination 
with a lowered center of gravity, represents its 
first appearance in any American passenger 
car, regardless of price. Yet, it is ‘standard in 
the more expensive foreign chasses, and has 
been thoroughly proved by long use on thou- 
sands of motor vehicles. The worm-drive im- 
proves rather than deteriorates with use. The 
worm and gear are guaranteed by us for two 
years. 





new self -lubricating system, non- 

clogging, self-cleansing, troubleless 
and positive. Oil is fed to each moving part by 
means of local magazines, which contain enough 
oil for three months’ supply, mechanically re- 
filled directly from the motor when needed. 


OIL RECTIFIER—A triple-duty rectifier 
keeps the crankcase oil at its original purity and 
consistency, eliminating all foreign matter, 
gasoline and water. 


IGNITION—The Delco dual ignition operates 
two spark plugs in each cylinder from opposite 
points. The firing of the gasoline charge from 
two points delivers a greater explosive force 
against the piston-head. Knocking is elimi- 
nated, acceleration is improved, greater speeds 
are attainable, and longer and harder “pulls” 
may be negotiated. 


FRAME—Most rigid frame on any car, with 
integral steel running boards (actually, side 
bumpers). Seven cross-members; double drop, 
torsion-resisting construction. 


UPHOLSTER Y—Rich and luxurious, employ- 
ing fine, high-grade fabrics and genuine leathers 
of distinctive beauty. 


BODIES—Six models. Designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of Brewster of 
New York. 

All models are equipped with bumpers, front 
and rear, Watson Stabilators and full-palloon 
cord tires. Hubbard Ventilating Eaves on all 
closed-body doors. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 
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; NEW CLOISONNE 


A Box of Candy! Yes, if you will, but such a box! and such candy! 
Cloisonne describes the rare and patient artistry of the box. 
Cloisonne somehow suggests also the care and skill in making and 
choosing and packing the chocolates inside. Each piece a striving for 
perfection—the survival of the fittest after eighty-four years of candy- 
making. 
If you want to give a girl a thrill, here’s a hint: Give her Whitman's 
Cloisonné Chocolates! 
In one size only, holding three and a half pounds. Five dollars. Deco- 
rated and garnished, if you like, with a gay Valentine band. 
An uncommon expression of unusual regard. A fitting gift from a | 
prince to a princess. | 
| 




















A Fussy Package for Fas- What better Valentine Pink of Perfection de- 
tidious Folks, that green- than this heart-decked scribes the contents. 
ee Standard box of This dainty box in gold, 
isitliadia itvain: tee Maal Whitman’s? The direct black and pink gives a 
with a Valentine band descendant of the choco- hint of the new and per- 
in one pound and two lates that served the fected forms of choco- 
pound sizes. belles and beaux of 1842 lates compacted in it. 
To be had at the near- i fl LI | 
by Whitman Agency— | ‘ “ 
i 














usually the leading drug | | 
store in each neighbor- _——— 
hood. 
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NOTE 
While talk about the Atlantic 
City Beauty Contest is still in 
the air, Vanity Fair, in a search 
for the truest and most lasting 
beauty among women, has been 
| conducting a little contest of 
\ its own. We are now happily 
able to announce the winner 











MISS BOSTON 


MISS GRAND RAPIDS 


Lottie Kartoffel, carpet- 
Sweeper demonstrator, was 
a greatly favored entry until 
one of the judges discovered 
that she had a one-piece mind 


Amelia Carver, home girl. 
Her thick wavy hair and 
delicate chin pleased the 
judges immensely, but, in the 
decision, she lost by a neck 











MISS NEW ORLEANS 
Mary Mahoney, church soloist, was by far 
. the most chastely attired of the con- 
testants. Her demure manner and soulful 
eyes assured her a place in the finals, 
but she refused to wear bathing tights, 
and therefore could not figure as the winner 





Vanity Fair’s Beauty Contest 





MISS BRONXVILLE 


MISS HOLLYWOOD ° 7 . 
Fay Lanyard, stenographer, was The Winner and Seven of the Finalists Martha Jones, school girl, was 
the most lavishly dressed of conceded the victory until the 
all, but all entries with more judges discovered a mole under 


than two chins were ruled out the shade-curl on her forehead 


Portraits by HELEN E. HOKINSON 








MISS TULSA, OKLA. MISS HOBOKEN 


Claire de Loon, society maiden, was 
placed among the leaders because of 
her refinement. She was finally ex- 
cused because she scored zero on wit 


Olga Simmer, show girl in the Green- 
wich Village Follies, was disqualified 
because of serious doubts in the minds 
of the judges as to her amateur standing 


THE WINNER: MISS KALAMAZOO 
Ruth Le Doux, home girl. Cross-eyed? Yes! 
But wit, charm, magnetism, savoir faire,— 
even je ne sais quoi; all were hers. “I owe 
my unexpected success,’’ she blushingly told 
the judges, “‘to the fact that I have been for 12 
years a regular subscriber to VANITY FAIR 
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DOBBS HATS 


THE DOBBS /926~THE FORE-RUNNER OF THE SPRING STYLES, DESIGNED 

BY DOBBS & Co, NEw YORK’S LEADING HATTERS,IS FEATURED IN THE THREE 

NEW COLORS WHICH WILL DOMINATE THE COMING SEASON. THE EDGE OF 

THE BRIM IS RE-INFORCED BY AN EXCLUSIVE DOBBS PROCESS, ASSURING 
PERMANENCE OF THE SMART DISTINCTION. 


~ DOBBS & Co W~ 678,620 ara 244 Fifth Avenue ~ New York — 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA: 


DESIGNED BY ROBERT EOMOND JONES 


SCENE II 


The Hall of Mirrors: a setting for a ballet by John Alden Carpenter adapted 
The Birthday of the Infanta with scenery 
by Robert Edmond Jones will be produced by the Chicago Opera Association 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


A Portrait—In the Modern French Manner 
Curiously Similar to a Painting by Degas or Manet, the Geisha Above 


Is W. T. Benda’s Latest Mask, Worn, of Course, by a Living Model 
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The Psychology of Acting 
Is an Actor Really “Moved” by the Réle He Is Enacting on the Stage? 


T IS a pity that actors are so inarticulate. 
» I don’t mean, on the stage—that is another 
story. I mean, about their artistic selves, 
their mental and emotional experiences in act- 
ing. Ask them if and how much they feel 
their part, whether they merge themselves in it 
or remain outside it, conscious all the time that 
they are acting, and you will get only confused 
and contradictory answers. Hence the psychol- 
ogy of the actor is very imperfectly understood. 
The reason is obvious. Both the temperament 
and the training of the actor are alien to the 
practice of self-analysis, which would not help, 
indeed, would probably hinder him in his 
artistic work. He belongs to the active, not to 
the contemplative division of humanity. Pure 
excogitation has no charms for him; his face is 
only “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought” when he is playing Hamlet, even 
then there is no thinker under the grease-paint. 
Even when the actor does think about the prin- 
ciples of his art, you cannot be sure that he is 
thinking right. Take the question of “real” 
tears on the stage. The great Jefferson is said 
to have told a novice, “You mustn’t cry on the 
stage. Make your audience do that. If you do 
not control yourself how can you expect to con- 
trol your audience?” This is specious, but de- 
batable. If tears necessarily unnerve the actor: 
if his loss of control is so complete as to affect 
his art, he certainly cannot expect to control his 
audience. But the novice might have replied: 
“How can I excite my audience to a pitch of 
emotion from which I deliberately hold back 
myself?”? There is the contrary maxim of the 
old Roman; “If you want me to weep, weep 
you first.” And, as a matter of fact, Ellen 
Terry used to weep copiously and yet make her 
audiences weep with her. 


OW I have selected this question of the 

“real” tear with a purpose for real tears 
imply real emotion (of pity or grief), of which 
they are the physical accompaniment. And so 
we come to the larger question: Ought the actor 
to feel his part? This question has been end- 
lessly discussed since Diderot raised it (and an- 
swered it in the negative) in his Paradoxe sur 
le Comédien. Many players have given evi- 
dence, some for, some against; but I propose to 
neglect the whole of it, as of little or no value. 
Few men, and, as I began by pointing out, 
actors least of all, are to be trusted to report 


By A. B. WALKLEY (Critic of the London Times) 


with anything like scientific accuracy on their 
own emotional states. But I have myself no 
hesitation in answering the question. I| say that 
actors not only ought to feel the emotions of 
their parts but, as a matter of fact, invariably 
do, whether they realize it or not. I go further, 
and say that, under the influence of these fell 
emotions, as well as of their speaking and be- 
having as their parts, they do, for the time 
being, identify themselves with the character 
they are representing. Indeed, what Coleridge 
says about stage-illusion in the audience is 
equally true of the actor: That it is not belief 
but a suspension of disbelief. If the spectator 
is illuded, quasi-hypnotized by the action of 
the stage, how shall the participants in that 
action escape its influence? No doubt, in the 
actor there is really a double consciousness. One 
side of him is acting, the other side is watching 
himself act, regulating and noting his effects, 
in short, controlling his art. 1 am here speaking 
of the acting side of him, and I say he imagines 
himself to be his personage in the same degree 
of illusion as possesses the audience. If he does 
not succeed himself and identify himself with 
his part, then he is simply a bad actor, and that’s 
all there is to it. 


REST my case upon an elementary and 

thoroughly familiar psychological fact. This 
fact, which is known to psychologists as the 
James-Lange Law, is that the simulation of the 
outward physical signs of an emotion actually 
arouses that emotion. Knit your brows, clench 
your teeth and your fists, look fiercely around 
you, and you will feel angry. Smile and look 
pleasant, and you will feel cheerful. Bend 
your head low, look despondent, and despondent 
you will become. 

Thoroughly familiar, I have called this fact, 
though to the average unthinking man it will 
seem, in the strict sense of the epithet, a pre- 
posterous paradox, or putting the cart before 
the horse. Listen, however, to an old author 
who was aware of it long before the American 
Revolution. “I have often observed that on 
mimicking the looks and gestures of angry, or 
placid, or frighted, or daring men, I have in- 
voluntarily found my mind turned to that 
passion whose appearance I endeavored to imi- 
tate; Nay, I am convinced it is hard to avoid it, 
though one strove to separate the passion from 
its correspondent gestures.” (Edmund Burke 


On the Sublime and Beautiful, Part 1V, Sec- 
tion IV.) 

What is more, the thing must have been 
known to a much older writer, who has been 
described as the author of a clever brochure on 
Dramatic Principles, no other, in fact, than 
Aristotle. He is advising (in the Poetics) the 
dramatic poet how to set about his work, how 
he should visualize the action of his play, and 
so forth. Then comes this significant passage: 
“Again the poet should work out his play, to 
the best of his power, with appropriate gestures” 
(Professor Butcher’s translation, 1898) or ac- 
cording to the earlier version (1815) of Thomas 
Twining: “In composing, the poet should also, 
as much as possible, be an actor.” 


HE conclusion is obvious, The actor, in 

acting his part, that is to say, in adopting 
its behaviour, will ipso facto experience the 
emotion appropriate to that behaviour; in other 
words will feel his part. Yes, I should perhaps 
be told, but not with equal intensity. For there 
is this difference between emotions normally 
aroused and those artificially induced, between 
the fear experienced by a man trying to escape 
from a bear and that of a man who is only 
mimicking the other, with no bear present. The 
genuine emotion manifests itself not merely in 
gestures and movements visible to the naked eye 
but in a number of functional changes affecting 
the whole system. The heart, the glands, and 
the viscera: in short, to use William James’ 
phrase, the emotion is attended by a “bodily 
reverberation.” ‘The actor can adopt the out- 
ward visible behaviour but not the internal 
functional changes, the “bodily reverberation.” 
The answer to this, I think, is, first, that the 
actor’s “part” is not a real flesh-and-blood per- 
son, but only a projection of the author’s 
imagination. An actor playing Julius Caesar 
is not imitating the behaviour of a real Cacsar 
but only of an image of Caesar in Shakespeare’s 
mind. The bear-hunter, then, to be imitated is 
one not only without a hunting bear but with- 
out a man hunted. The dramatist is not offer- 
ing us “nature” itself, but only “holding the 
mirror up” to it. Second, the actor is not dis- 
interestedly conducting experiments “in the 
air” to illustrate the James-Lange Law. His 
behaviour is not merely an exhibition of the 
emotions of his part; it iscontrolled and directed 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Being Some Adventures and Reflections of a Slightly Cosmopolitan Young Lady 


DITOR’S NOTE: Maddy Vegtel, the author of 

this article is a wiiter new to Vanity Fair— 
and, incidentally one of its youngest contributors. 
She was born, in the Hague, in 1901, and at the 
age of twenty, had already achieved considerable 
reputation as a caricaturist in Holland. In 1922, 
Miss Vegtel went to Munich and began to contribute 
to the European magazines, especially the Dutch, 
such as De Hofstad, Elsevier, de Kronik, Handels, 
and thet Vaderland. Then she lived successively 
in Munich, Vienna and Budapest. She was married 
and came to America in the autumn of 1925. 


HAVE been looking for work... for three 

days now. ... Four days ago I arrived in 

Vienna... from Rome ... Rome-Venice- 
Vienna ... A through trip . . . with a Cook’s 
international travelling ticket . . . By myself 
. .. just as I had left five weeks ago. 

In Rome . . . in the Héte/ de Russie... 
in a small room . . . with “a splendid view 
overlooking the Pincio” . . . Papa died. 
*We buried him together . . . Monsieur 
Bégaud, the fat lawyer and 1 . . . Monsieur 
Bégaud put a wreath of white roses on the 
grave... and I branches of mimosa... 
The sky was so blue and the sun so bright-gold 
and the cypresses so very, very black that for 
a moment I forgot it was Papa we were bury- 
ing there. 

A week later the fat lawyer told me... 
with a je-le-regrette-infiniment air . . . that 
there would be no estate and no money. 

We were sitting in the lounge of the Héte/ 
de Russie when he told me . . . It was past 
six o’clock . . . and we had had our tea and 
toast . . . we sat next to each other... 
and for a specific purpose . . . to talk busi- 
ness . . . | was watching two American girls 
who sat playing cards amidst a chaos of empty 
tables . . . they were already dressed for din- 
ner... in décolleté gowns. 

Opposite them a young Italian officer was 
standing . . . glimpsing a newspaper... 
he was a fine-looking young officer . . . but 
really no finer looking than the others that 
were to be seen every day, at sunset, strolling 
in the Villa Borghese . .. or in the Piazza 
di Spagna. 

Suddenly thie lawyer broke into my thoughts 

. . “Have -you any plans for the future?” 


. . “I will go back to Vienna” . . . “Have 
you any relatives there?” ... I shook my 
head “No _ relatives.” . . . “None” 


. « . He sighed when I said that. 

I knew something was troubling him... 
for he got very red in the face . . . and then 
he asked me: “Money. Have you money?” 
.. + “Yes,” I said, “a hundred and sixty-one 
liras . . . one million kronen,” . “Is that 
all you have?” . . . “Ten gold marks ... 
Yes, that’s all.” 

“And you are going back to Vienna?” . . . 
“Of course, I can’t prevent you... but 


” 


Two days later he put me into the express 
train . . : with a bouquet of violettes de 
Parme ... and a handful of yellow Nar- 
cissus .. . with A/phonse XIII Demasqué... 
with Vogue, Reigen and the Mercure de France 
- » - with a box of bon-bons . . . a box of 
cigarettes . . . anda bottle of cognac... 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


He kissed me on both cheeks . . . very 
tenderly . . . squeezed my arm .. . then 
he flattened his nose against the window 

. to ask once more if rea//y I was comfort- 
able . . . such a dear, dear lawyer . 

I have been looking for work .. . for 
three days now ... the first day Jack was 
here ... Jack ...twooclok ... a 
Sunday afternoon . . . February . . . the 
cighth . . . Sitting together in a large room 

. . the curtains drawn .*. . an electric light 
burning . . . the curtains of red velvet... 
and the tablecloth also . . . and the cushions 
on the sofa . . . on which I am sitting .. . 
Jack . . . sitting on the edge... 

I am always small, dark and pale . . . this 
afternoon I am smaller, paler and darker than 
ever. Idealized, 1 am Lady-Hamilton-painted 
by-Reynolds . . . actually I am—God knows 
why—exceedingly unlike her. 

Jack says . . . “I’m taking the 3:45 train 
to Budapest.” I am surprised . . . but for 
a week I have known it . . . that on Sunday, 
the eighth of February, Jack would take the 
3:45 train to Budapest . . . I move a little 
nearer to him . put my hand on his 
shoulder . . . “Can’t you take the night- 
Wee ks 

I am thinking of the times we dined to- 
gether . . . thinking of Hopfner’s . . . our 
small table to the right . . . oeufs a ia Ros- 


sini... the Tziganes playing Traviata’s 
L’Amore! PAmore! . .. Jack takes my 
hands . . . I lean a trifle towards him... 


our knees touch ... “Jack!” ... No, he 
can’t take the night-train . .. I lean back 
. » « open my bag . . . powder my nose... 
For a moment I am intensely preoccupied . . . 
Jack asks me: “Why don’t you come tomorrow 
. . » or the day after” ... “Il go to Buda- 
pest... what for?” ...1 close my bag 
. . . fold my hands... look at him... 
“Well, why not?” he asks ... I shrug my 
shoulders. 


HE situation irritates me . . . the situ- 

ation which has been described thousands 
and thousands of times in words . . . sweet 
- » » Sabtle . . . pamionate ... crude... 
phantastic . . . the parting of two lovers... 
who have ceased to love . . . Suddenly I get 
up from the table . . . wrap my coat around 
me... “Goodbye” ... I feel myself ridic- 
ulous . . . in any case I would think myself 
so. . . “Goodbye,” I say again . . . Jack 
stands in front of me... his face absolutely 
without expression . | wonder what he is 
thinking . . . he says nothing . . . but starts 
to give me his hand . . . “Oh!” I say, “you 
may kiss me if you like” ... we kiss... 
he opens a door . . . I am standing in a cor- 
ridor . . . The elevator . . . is it to the 
right... or the left? ... 1 must ask a 
waiter . . . “Claire!” . . . Jack’s voice... 
I wait... “Yes” I answer . . . He comes 
towards me... “You forgot them... 


your flowers” . . . He gives me my bouquet 
of violettes de Parme ... and the yellow 
Narcissus . . . yesterday . . . the lawyer... 





And for a reason ... indefinable . . , [| 
blush. 

Now I am in Vienna . . . in a small hotel 

. . in a “small-room-with-central-heating” 
. . . everything is painted bright yellow . , , 
and bright green . when I arrived the 
walls were bare but above my bed I have hung 
a coloured print . . . Vue de St. Croix 3 
Amsterdam . .. 1 have only one photograph 
here . . . from all | own . . . a young man 
taken . . . It must be fifteen years ago . . , 
I don’t know him... he is the cousin of 
somebody . . . and the son of somebody else 
. . « for me he is: Le Prince Lointain . . . 


N my casement... a hyacinth... a 

white one... in blossom .. . it blossoms 
and does not move . . . and smells sweet . . . 
Rose was in my room a moment ago.... 
Rose came to bring me cigarettes . . . Rose 
lives next door... Tiir 24... next to her 
live Marie and Hermann . next to them 
Dr. Blair . . . they are Americans ... in 
their rooms are improvised book-shelves . . . 
Freud, Jung, Adler . . . on top . . . under- 
neath ...on the shelves . . . Rose sits 
down on my bed . . . we smoke and dangle 
our legs . . . she says: “It’s like being back 
in college . .. all on the same floor... 
And then she says, looking important, “You 
know, this hotel is getting a good reputation 
bocemes of ous”... “Whyt” ... . “Oh, 
well, you know it’s on the police department 
list”... “Is it?,” I ask, and start humming: 


Ich weiss auf der Wieden, 
Ein kleines Hotel... 


Rose tells me: “Tonight I am going to Wagner- 
Jauregg’s lecture. I have a child under obser- 
vation, a new psycho-analytical case—a child 
that...” But I do not care. I am not 
interested in Rose . . . or in the child... 
or in Wagner-Jauregg ...I1 get up... 
look out of the window . . . the sky is grey 
. . . of that same delicate greyness as on the 
day ... the day that Jack and I were at 
Schénbrunn together . . . with autumn hover- 
ing over us... How long ago was that? 
. . . 13487 years... Why no! .. . It was 
October . . . last October... I want to 
Wet os 6 FOR x JR i Jak i cs 
But I don’t want Jack . . . I want Jack’s love 

. . IT almost forgot . . . I am looking for 
work . . . the 62 page Sunday edition of the 
Vienna Tagé/att is lying next to my pillow... 

I have written a letter . . . To Herr Béla 
Pick, Merchant, Nagv-Kaniza, Hungary .. . 
! saw his advertisement: 








KINDERFRAULEIN ERWUNSCHT! 
Suche zu meinen drei und fiinfjahrigen Kindern, 
Kinderfraulein, das auch im  Haushalt mithilfe. 
Mit Franzésisch bevorzugt. | 





. . . A governess to two children . . . to 
help with the housework . . . speaking 
French . . . at Nagy-Kaniza . . . What a 
strange name for a town . . . where is it? 
(Continued on page 86) 
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LIDO-VENICE—1925 
But now! Observing this little 
girl’s, shall we say, brief cos- 
tume, and the wisps of silk and 
sinew that compose her escort, 
who says Lido-Venice isn’t ‘a 
little strip along the Adriatic?” 





TOUCH AND GO—1900 
In 1900, the blue flannel with the 


Kuppenheimer 


lapels was what 


ruined a girl’s chances. Mr. Dowson 
is playful, but the lady is iron 


A DANDY TIME—1905 
In 1905, any clean-minded 
girl could have a barrel 
of real fun on the beach with 
just a pint of salt water 


SOCKS—1915 
Who remembers the panic 
among the alpacas when, 
along in 1915, the first fair 
bather appeared in socks? 





FLIRTING—1910 
It was the mohair hat, in 
1910, that gave rise to the 
gay saying, “There is mo- 
hair than meets the eye” 


SHAMELESS—1920 
The blush mounted higher 
on the public cheek in 
1920 when the epaulets 
went for the bathing hour 
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Drawings by BENITO 


The Changing Mode in Bathing Beauties 


Twenty-F ive Years Inspir 


e Us to Wonder if There is Nothing Nude Under the Sun 








Looking For Work 


VANITY FAR 


Being Some Adventures and Reflections of a Slightly Cosmopolitan Young Lady 


DITOR’S NOTE: Maddy Vegtel, the author of 

this article is a wiiter new to Vanity Fair— 
and, incidentally one of its youngest contributors. 
She was born, in the Hague, in 1901, and at the 
age of twenty, had already achieved considerable 
reputation as a caricaturist in Holland. In 1922, 
Miss Vegtel went to Munich and began to contribute 
to the European magazines, especially the Dutch, 
such as De Hofstad, Elsevier, de Kronik, Handels, 
and thet Vaderland. Then she lived successively 
in Munich, Vienna and Budapest. She was married 
and came to America in the autumn of 1925. 


HAVE been looking for work... for three 

days now. ... Four days ago I arrived in 

Vienna... from Rome .. . Rome-Venice- 
Vienna... A through trip . . . with a Cook’s 
international travelling ticket . . . By myself 
. .. just as I had left five weeks ago. 

In Rome .. . in the Hétel de Russie... 
in a small room . . . with “a splendid view 
overlooking the Pincio” . . . Papa died. 
‘We buried him together . . . Monsieur 
Bégaud, the fat lawyer and 1 . . . Monsieur 
Bégaud put a wreath of white roses on the 
grave . .. and I branches of mimosa... 
The sky was so blue and the sun so bright-gold 
and the cypresses so very, very black that for 
a moment I forgot it was Papa we were bury- 
ing there. 

A week later the fat lawyer told me... 
with a je-/e-regrette-infiniment air . . . that 
there would be no estate and no money. 

We were sitting in the lounge of the Héte/ 
de Russie when he told me . . . It was past 
six o’clock . . . and we had had our tea and 
toast . . . we sat next to each other... 
and for a specific purpose . . . to talk busi- 
ness . . . | was watching two American girls 
who sat playing cards amidst a chaos of empty 
tables . . . they were already dressed for din- 
ner... in décolleté gowns. 

Opposite them a young Italian officer was 
standing . . . glimpsing a newspaper... 
he was a fine-looking young officer . . . but 
really no finer looking than the others that 
were to be seen every day, at sunset, strolling 
in the Villa Borghese . .. or in the Piazza 
di Spagna. 

Suddenly the lawyer broke into my thoughts 
. . . “Have you any plans for the future?” 

. . “I will go back to Vienna” .. . “Have 
you any relatives there?” . .. 1 shook my 
head . . . “No relatives’” . . . “None” 
. « . He sighed when I said that. 

I knew something was troubling him... 
for he got very red in the face . . . and then 
he asked me: “Money. Have you money?” 

. - “Yes,” I said, “a hundred and sixty-one 
liras . . . one million kronen,” . “Is that 
all you have?” . . . “Ten gold marks... 
Yes, that’s all.” 

“And you are going back to Vienna?” . . . 


“Of course, I can’t prevent you... but 
” 


Two days later he put me into the express 
train . . : with a bouquet of violettes de 
Parme ... and a handful of yellow Nar- 
cissus . . . with A/phonse XIII Demasqué... 
with Vogue, Reigen and the Mercure de France 
- » - with a box of bon-bons . . . a box of 
cigarettes . . . anda bottle of cognac... 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


He kissed me on both cheeks . very 
tenderly . squeezed my arm .. . then 
he flattened his nose against the window 

. to ask once more if rea//y 1 was comfort- 


able . . . such a dear, dear lawyer... 


I have been looking for work .. . for’ 


three davs now ... the first day Jack was 
here... Jack ...twooclok . .. a 
Sunday afternoon . . . February . . . the 
cighth . . . Sitting together in a large room 

. the curtains drawn .*. . an electric light 
burning . . . the curtains of red velvet... 
and the tablecloth also . . . and the cushions 
on the sofa . . . on which I am sitting .. . 
Jack . . . sitting on the edge... 

I am always small, dark and pale . . . this 
afternoon I am smaller, paler and darker than 
ever. Idealized, I am Lady-Hamilton-painted 
by-Reynolds . . . actually 1 am—God knows 
why—exceedingly unlike her. 

Jack says... “I’m taking the 3:45 train 
to Budapest.” I am surprised . . . but for 
a week I have known it . . . that on Sunday, 
the eighth of February, Jack would take the 
3:45 train to Budapest . . . I move a little 
nearer to him... put my hand on his 
shoulder . . . “Can’t you take the night- 
a 

I am thinking of the times we dined to- 
gether . . . thinking of Hopfner’s . . . our 
small table to the right . . . oeufs a Ja Ros- 
sini... the Tziganes playing Traviata’s 
L’Amore! PAmore! .. . Jack takes my 
hands . . . I lean a trifle towards him. . . 
our knees touch ... “Jack!” ... No, he 
can’t take the night-train . . . I lean back 
. . » Open my bag . . . powder my nose... 
For a moment I am intensely preoccupied . . . 
Jack asks me: ‘“‘Why don’t you come tomorrow 
. . » or the day after” ... “I go to Buda- 
pest . . . what for?” ...1 close my bag 
. . . fold my hands... look at him... 
“Well, why not?” he asks . . . I shrug my 
shoulders. 


HE situation irritates me . . . the situ- 

ation which has been described thousands 
and thousands of times in words . . . sweet 
- « « Subtle . . . pasionate ... crude... 
phantastic . . . the parting of two lovers .. . 
who have ceased to love . . . Suddenly I get 
up from the table . . . wrap my coat around 
me... “Goodbye” ... I feel myself ridic- 
ulous . . . in any case I would think myself 
so . . . “Goodbye,” I say again . . . Jack 
stands in front of me... his face absolutely 
without expression . . . | wonder what he is 
thinking . . . he says nothing . . . but starts 
to give me his hand . . . “Oh!” I say, “you 
may kiss me if you like” ... we kiss... 
he opens a door . . . I am standing in a cor- 
ridor . . . The elevator . . . is it to the 
right... or the left? ...1 must ask a 
waiter . . . “Claire!” . . . Jack’s voice ... 
I wait... “Yes” I answer . . . He comes 
towards me... “You forgot them... 
your flowers” . . . He gives me my bouquet 
of violettes de Parme ... and the yellow 
Narcissus . . . yesterday . . . the lawyer... 


And for a reason ... indefinable . . , J 
blush. 
Now I am in Vienna . . . in a small hotel] 
.. in a “small-room-with-central-heating” 
. . . everything is painted bright yellow ., , 
and bright green . . . when I arrived the 
walls were bare but above my bed I have hung 
a coloured print . . . Vue de St. Croix 3 
Amsterdam . .. 1 have only one photograph 
here . . . from all I own . a young man 
taken . It must be fifteen years ago . . , 
I don’t know him .. . he is the cousin of 
somebody . . . and the son of somebody else 
. . for me he is: Le Prince Lointain . . , 
N my casement ... a hyacinth... 
white one... in blossom .. . it blossoms 
and does not move . and smells sweet . . 
Rose was in my room a moment ago... ., 
Rose came to bring me cigarettes . . . Rose 
lives next door... Tiir 24... next to her 
live Marie and Hermann . . . next to them 
Dr. Blair . . . they are Americans... in 
their rooms are improvised book-shelves . . . 
Freud, Jung, Adler . . . on top . . . under- 
neath ...on the shelves . . . Rose sits 
down on my bed . . . we smoke and dangle 
our legs . . . she says: “It’s like being back 
in college . .. all on the same floor... 
And then she says, looking important, “You 
know, this hotel is getting a good reputation 
because of us”... “Why?” ... “Oh, 
well, you know it’s on the police department 
list? .. . “Is it?,”’ I ask, and start humming: 


Ich weiss auf der Wieden, 
Ein kleines Hotel... 


Rose tells me: “Tonight I am going to Wagner- 
Jauregg’s lecture. I have a child under obser- 
vation, a new psycho-analytical case—a child 
that...” But I do not care. I am not 
interested in Rose . . . or in the child... 
or in Wagner-Jauregg ...I1 get up... 
look out of the window . . . the sky is grey 
. . . of that same delicate greyness as on the 
day ... the day that Jack and I were at 
Schénbrunn together . . . with autumn hover- 
ing over us... How long ago was that? 
13487 years .. . Why no! ... It was 
October . . . last October... 1 want to 
<i Ae EE: REO Cae ee 
But I don’t want Jack . . . I want Jack’s love 
. . « 1 almost forgot . . . I am looking for 
work . . . the 62 page Sunday edition of the 
Vienna Tagé/att is lying next to my pillow... 
I have written a letter . . . To Herr Béla 
Pick, Merchant, Nagy-Kaniza, Hungary .. . 
! saw his advertisement: 








KINDERFRAULEIN ERWUNSCHT! 
Suche zu meinen drei und fiinfjahrigen 
Kinderfraulein, das auch 
Mit Franzosisch bevorzugt. 


Kindern, | 
im  Haushalt  mithilft. | 





. . . A governess to two children . . . to 
help with the housework . . speaking 
French . . . at Nagy-Kaniza . . . What a 
strange name for a town . . . where is it! 
(Continued on page 86) 
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LIDO-VENICE—1925 
But now! Observing this little 
girl’s, shall we say, brief cos- 
tume, and the wisps of silk and 
sinew that compose her escort, 
who says Lido-Venice isn’t ‘‘a 
f little strip along the Adriatic?” 


Twenty- 











TOUCH AND GO—1900 
In 1900, the blue flannel with the 


Kuppenheimer 


lapels was what 


tuined a girl’s chances. Mr. Dowson 
is playful, but the lady is iron 


A DANDY TIME—1905 
In 1905, any clean-minded 
girl could have a barrel 
of real fun on the beach with 
just a pint of salt water 


SOCKS—1915 
Who remembers the panic 
among the alpacas when, 
along in 1915, the first fair 
bather appeared in socks? 


FLIRTING—1910 
It was the mohair hat, in 
1910, that gave rise to the 
gay saying, “There is mo- 
hair than meets the eye” 


SHAMELESS—1920 
The blush mounted higher 
on the public cheek in 
1920 when the epaulets 
went for the bathing hour 
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The Changing Mode in Bathing Beauties 
Five Years Inspire Us to Wonder if There is Nothing Nude Under the Sun 
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Inside Speaking Out 


VANITY FAIR 


Revealing the Bitter Truth Incident to the First Rehearsal of a New ‘Play 


HOSE of you who were fascinated by 

my lecture on the Modern Theatre de- 

signed for the benefit of simple laymen, 
like yourselves, may, or may not remember 
what it was all about. For those who may wo, 
I must recapitulate briefly. 

As far as I can recollect it myself, I indulged 
in what seemed to me a masterly analysis of the 
various Identities of the Theatre, the Manager, 
the Author, the Director, the Scenic Artist, and 
the Actor. I think I proved—to the satisfac- 
tion of the layest of laymen—that all these, 
with, of course, the exception of the Actor, were 
really quite unessential in the modern theatre, 
and only survived because, through long as- 
sociation, they had become Iegendary figures in 
the eves of the public at large. 

I denounced, in my lecture, the Manager be- 
cause he does nothing but provide the money. 
I denounced the Author because, when all is 
said and done, he only writes the play (some- 
times hardly that). 1 denounced the Director 
because he said so many harsh things to the 
sensitive actors. And I denounced the Scenic 
Artist because he has become out-moded owing 
to the fact that black velvet at $2 a vard is 
now just as effective for a scene as his familiar 
and inevitable picture of the Bay of Naples. 


SHOWED how the manager decides to 
l produce a play because it would make a 
good moving picture, and because he doesn’t 
want Sam Harris to get it: how, after this 
momentous decision, he rushes off to Florida 
leaving everything to his director, Mr. David 
Stilten. And how the latter, after some com- 
plications, calls the first rehearsal of the play, 
which was entitled C/ouds. 

In the present lecture I am going to de- 
scribe the procedure now in vogue at the first 
rehearsal of a play. 

Well, then; the stage-manager and his assist- 
ant are the first to arrive at the theatre. They 
immediately call up the Stage Hands Union for 
three men. One of these is to raise the cur- 
tain, one to turn on the lights, and one to ar- 
range some chairs. (For nothing may be done 
in a theatre except by a Union man. The 
Etiquette on this point is very rigid.) These 
men then remain till the end of the rehearsal 
—at Union they respectively 
lower the curtain, turn out the lights and push 
back the chairs. The layman should under- 
stand at the outset that every job in the modern 


rates—when 


theatre is a highly technical and specialised 
function, a mastery of which is only acquired 
It would be just as 
impossible for the stage-manager to pull the rope 
that raises the curtain as it would be for the man 
who works the curtain to press the button that 
gives the signal to raise it. Neither is equipped 
for the other’s job. Both are specialists. 

All being ready for the rehearsal, the stage- 
manager and his assistant sit down at a little 
table near the footlights and begin smoking 
cigarettes. This regrettable violation of the 
Fire Laws of all our 
cities is set down here 


after years of training. 


American 
in spite 


great 
fearlessly, 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


of the consequent fury of all stage-managers 
and their assistants in general. I speak the 
truth or nothing. Furthermore the layman 

l e hypocrisy of these fellows when 
[ tell him that, five minutes later, they will 
; innocent actors that smoking is 
prohibited in the theatre. 


} 


There is little virtue in stage-managers. 
It being now 11 A. M. the members of the 


S 





G. MAILLARD KESSLERE 
LESLIE HOWARD 

Mr. Howard, the author of this humorous 

exposé of the backstage world of the 

theatre, is one of the most popular young 

English actors the American stage has 

apparently permanently acquired. He is 

now playing in The Green Hat by Arlen 
cast begin to arrive in varying degrees of punc- 
tuality according to their financial status; the 
neediest first, the more prosperous later. The 
Clouds company, like all others, consists of — 
in addition to the female star—a leading man, 
a fine virile fellow (or a leading woman if the 
star is a male), an ingénue or innocent young 
girl, with golden hair, who knows all the 
managerial secrets and even knows where 
the manager is staying in Florida; an English 
juvenile who plays opposite the ingénue and is 
aged anywhere from 18 to 45; a heavy man 
(this refers to his acting, not his weight )—or 
villain; a kind, elderly father; a dear old lady, 
mother, aunt or other relative of the star part; 
an improper, dark haired young person (or 
“vamp”) who, by contrast, is found in private 
life to be living quietly in Brooklyn with her 
aged mother; and a few miscellaneous extra 
people known as character actors, their number 
and type depending on how much the play in 
question differs from all other plays of its type 
—which is usually not much. 

The company, then, with the exception of 
Florence Partridge the star, are assembled on 
the bare stage, when the director, Mr. Stilton, 
bustles in accompanied by the author. The di- 
rector looks at the company, and usually, at 


the first rehearsal (and sometimes even at the 
second) says, “Morning, folks,’ or ‘Good 
morning, children,” depending on whether he 
was born in Newark or Moscow. Mr. Stilton, 
however, whose origin is even more obscure 
than this, merely says “Well... .,” and lets it 
go at that. He notices the absence of the star, 
Miss Partridge, and comments on it. The stage 
manager says that he called Miss Partridge on 
the telephone and was informed that she was 
still asleep. Mr. Stilton’s reply to this can only 
be characterised as unfortunate, and does not 
bear repetition. He then introduces the author 
to the company. This little touch of etiquette 
is always expected by authors. 

He says, “Folks, meet Mr. Roger White- 
Mani...” 

“Blackman,” the stage manager corrects him, 

“Sure. Well, he wrote this play we’re going 
to do Iz Old Seville...” 

“No... C/ouds,” whispers the stage manager, 

(Of course, the director is a busy man, and 
is naturally bound to make a mistake occasion- 
ally.) 

“T mean Clouds. Well... you wrote it didn’t 
you Rogt” 

Mr. Blackman nods gravely. 

“And how many others, Rog?” 

“A hundred and eighty-five,” says Mr. 
Blackman quietly. 


HUSH falls on the company at this state- 

ment. It is indeed a lot of plays to write, 
but the layman must not imagine that Mr, 
Roger Blackman has had all of them produced, 
Only very rich authors have a// their plays 
produced. (As a matter of fact the actual 
number of Mr. Blackman’s produced plays 
would have run to ten but for the fact that 
the managers let their options expire on nine 
of them, while, of the remaining play, all 
the existing manuscripts vanished completely, 
so that the work was lost to the world.) Even 
Mr. Stilton is taken aback by this number. 
“Gee, Rog,” he says, “this one ought to be a 
knockout after all that practice you put in.” 
This flight of fancy on the part of the director 
makes everybody laugh loudly and puts them 
all at their ease, except the author, who is 
very rarely seen to smile at all. I mention this 
little incident to show that, in spite of all his 
drawbacks, the director can be a very human 
fellow after all, with a nice sense of humour. 
Above all things these lectures must be un- 
biased. 

The stage manager is now engaged in hand- 
ing round to the company a number of little 
booklets enclosed in blue covers. These are 
the individual parts in the play, every word of 
which must, sooner or later, be, committed to 
memory, as it is considered unethical for the 
actors to make up their own words as they go 
along, though I regret to say this does some- 
times happen in the case of the more ill-man- 
nered members of the profession. Of course, 
at the present moment the parts are so much 
Greek to the cast, and indeed, in certain in- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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An Artist from France: Yvonne George 
A Consideration of the Unique and Extremely Difficult Art of the Diseuse 


By MARY CASS CANFIELD 


VONNE GEORGE is appearing in 

New York, at the cabaret ‘Chez 

Fysher”, in the lower regions of the 
Century "Theatre. An orchestra hammers out 
Irving ‘Berlin’s jazz; dancing couples re- 
yolve; there is a swaying crowd, much cigarette 
smoke, the familiar din of a place where New 
Yorkers seek entertainment in the small hours 
after the theatre. 

Suddenly, the orchestra stops. The lighis 
change. Dancers return to their tables. 
Monsieur Fysher, (the famous French cab- 
aret proprietor now en visite to New York,) 
unmoved and efficient, with years of in- 
different Parisian experience in this sort 
of thing, announces his artists. A little 
French girl, lively and businesslike, stands 
on the table; dances and sings; a ventrilo- 
quist, with pallid Gallic malice, manipu- 
Jates an incredible, grotesque puppet at his 
elbow. Then, the currents of light alter 
again, and become more highly charged. 

A drum abruptly shocks our nerves into 
keener attention. 

For, Yvonne George, a small, galvanic 
figure, with close cropped hair and eyes 
dark with the wisdom of an older civili- 
zation, belying the gaminerie of her face, 
steps up on the stage. At once you realise 
that she is definite, passionate, skillful; an 
artist of true proportions. They put her, 
in this New York cabaret, now and then, to 
unworthy uscs. She, too, must imitate 
Negro dances, or the Chauve Souris; she 
must sing a familiar jazz melody, with 
questionable Frenth words to pique the 
tired business man. But all that is paren- 
thesis. For now, she swings into her own 
stride. And she sings Pars, with a com- 
monplace tune and words which in them- 
selves, are the A B C of sentiment, and 
in other hands, might be atrocious Boule- 
vard sentimentality. 


UT when you see what she makes of it, 

you get her stature. You forget the 
faces about you, most of them heavy with 
their own lack of perception; you discount the 
noise, the usual humdrum, stupid, pretence 
at gaiety; you sce only, in a flash, the strange, 
white gleam of intensity for which you look 
in all art. She, too, discounts everything ex- 
cept the height of reality, of human emotion; 
she is living. It is a miracle of concentration, 
it is burnt pure with the selfless effort of an 
artist, it is true, like a voice speaking from the 
heart. You long for more. But that is 
all you will hear of her. So, the lights turn 
back to yellow, the waiters bustle, the fioor 





becomes a mé/ée again, and Mlle. George is 
gone. 

You think of her afterwards. 

She belongs, of course, to a type familiar 
enough in Parisian music-halls. She is a 
“diseuse.? So is Yvette Guilbert. The French, 
more grown up than we, ask for irony, even 
tragedy, from their entertainers; they do not 
confine themselves to the facetious or the 
risqué, although they welcome these moods 





MURAY 
Mlle. George’s concert repertory is so voluminous 
and varied, that two years ago, when she last visited 
New York, audiences flocked to see her. At that time, 
she kept the spectator under the complete spell of 
her special art for recitals two hours in length 


readily enough if sufficiently seasoned with wit. 
Already, years ago, Arthur Symons and his 
contemporaries were applauding artists in the 
“Boites” of Montmartre, who gave them the 
same shrill sense of life which Yvonne George 
provides in her repertoire of songs. Many 
of. these songs are caustic, full of cruel pity 
like Forain’s drawings. They are sharp, so- 
phisticated comments on the absurdities of over- 
civilization. They are acid sermons. Others 
are cries of pain, expressing primitive emotions 
in the language of the streets. Still others 
are songs for children, tender and humourous, 
charged with the keen French appreciation of 
“marmots.” And, there are also peasant bal- 
lads and sea chanties, naif and profound, with 
the breath of waves and earth in them and a 
beautiful acceptance of the ways of nature, 
the rise and decline, the inevitable progression 
of human life. 

Mademoiselle George understands the 
theory of her art and she talks about it with 
clear intelligence and without a trace of ego- 
tism. She feels that the singing of the “dis- 
euse” is particularly suited to our hurried 
times, when we ask for swift sensations, for 


drama in a nutshell. She points out that, 
twenty years ago, the singer of her type was 
authentically a “‘diseuse,”’ one who told you 
things, who described them. But, now, the 
field is a little changed. Most of her songs 
are not descriptive, they are written in the 
first person; they are really impersonations. 
But 
this is difficult acting, one feels, with ‘no out- 
side help, no sustaining scenery, no barrier 
of footlights to keep the audience at a 
respectful distance. The psychic effort 
involved is enormous. Yvonne George 
attacks the problem with something of 
the aplomb, the sweeping imagination of 
Yvette. She leads and we may follow or 
not, as we please; it is our own loss if we 
don’t. 

She knows that her task is the art of 
evocation which is curiously different 
from the art of acting. She will tell you 
how, from Reynaldo Hahn, she learned 
that the singer has to create her mise-en- 
scéne and her mood by the inflexion which 
she puts on certain words: When she 
sings of meadows, for instance, the scene 
painter’s brush has not provided her with 
a country set; so she must give you green 
fields with the sound of her voice, when 
she says “prairie.” 


In this sense, they are nearer to acting. 


ADEMOISELLE GEORGE will 

tell you that Jean Cocteau once 
summed up her whole effort by saying 
that the great diseuse possesses “La virtuo- 
sité du coeur”, The virtuosity of the 
heart. In other language, song, to have 
value, must come from the heart, must be 
true, simple, spontaneous; and the great 
singer is he who, at will, can call on his 
emotions and express them for us directly. 
So, she tells you, Raquel Meller has genius, 
because of her hold on the basic feelings, 

her easy way of making them manifest. 

In Paris, Yvonne George, has given con- 
certs, sung old songs and new ones—the latter 
by such noted composers as Eric Satie and 
Poulenc, with words by Jean Cocteau. Soon, 
she will do all this in New York. 

From these recitals we should get, as we 
did from Yvette Guilbert’s, a more satisfactory 
sight than we do now, of the very special art 
of which she is a rarely sensitive exponent. 
This is an art requiring immense control and 
finesse, a sense of comedy, a feeling for tragic 
implications, a range extending literally from 
the sublime to the ridiculous—all to be packed 
into two minute songs and deriving salty con- 
trast from frivolous, relaxed surroundings. 
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America’s First Comedienne—Ina Claire 


The Bright, and Exceedingly Particular Star of Lonsdale’s Play, “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” 
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A Mid-Season Dramatic Mixture 


Noteson Some Recent Productions—Noel Coward and The Moscow Art Theatre 


HE newly incorporated Mr. Noel Cow- 
ard will henceforth be referred to these 
pages as an “inveterate” playwright. 
With that walloping, hot and exciting little 
drama, T’he Vortex, looming up as the possible 
contender for the honours at present bestowed 
on the unquenchable Adie’s Irish Rose, Mr. 
Coward was not content to rest his case. 
He followed it with Spring Fever, a now 
happily demised domestic conversazione 
—and then with Easy Virtue,—or the 
play which comes once in the life of 
every British playwright—the unshack- 
ling of the “misunderstood” woman. Mr. 
Coward’s flair is plainly for dialogue— 
which is never “flat” except when it 
bores from within a “static” situation. 
His chief lack as a dramatist is his indis- 
criminate selection of stereotyped plots, 
whereon to deck dialogue frequently as 
fine as any now being written in the con- 
temporary theatre. 


N The Vortex, you will observe a 

short interpolation of Hamlet in Mod- 
ern Dress—I refer to the closet-scene in 
the last act wherein the warmest of re- 
criminations are bantered between an 
erring mother and her erring son. In 
Spring Fever you might have noted, had 
you been numbered among its patrons, 
the peek into psychologies provided by 
the expedient of marooning (on ascarccly 
believable pretext) a number of diverse 
characters and having them talk each 
other into sundry stupefactions. In Easy 
Virtue, not only will you make the rude 
mistake of believing for the first twenty 
minutes that you are actually witnessing 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray by Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero, but you will ob- 
serve Miss Jane Cowl, at her histrionic 
best, smashing to bits a plaster of paris re- 
plica of, I take it, the Venus de Milo 
(Larita: “ve always hated that thing’) in the 
manner of Zola’s Nana; and, again, you will be 
entranced by Miss Cowl’s art, as suddenly 
Larita, the heroine, exposed by a tell-tale news- 
paper clipping, revolts against the picayune in- 
nuendoes of the “staid” English family. She 
turns, I allege, in the manner of a person 
hounded to distraction, to be sure, she turns 
precisely like the heroine of Mrs, Dane’s De- 
fense—not to reveal in her tirade some mere 
fact, such as the item that the parson’s son— 
whom nobody suspected—is the father of her 
still-born child, but to make the more esoteric 
revelation that, while she is a person of culti- 
vation and taste, the members of her “acquired” 
family are so many hypocrites and blockheads. 
In fact, Mr. Coward is simply retelling the 
story of “the woman with a past,” who in a 
moment of depression seeks a haven in “re- 
spectable” married life, only to find it unbear- 
able. Larita, however, does not suicide, as was 
the custom with Paula Tanqueray: the play ends 
diminuendo, with a return to the old life deli- 
cately implied as the final curtain falls. Mr. 
Coward could have done better, perhaps, if he 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


had not scorned as beneath his notice the more 
or less arbitrary incidents usual in the play of 
this type. Easy Virtue falters considerably be- 
cause of its lack of variation in episode, and the 
shifting of the burden of interest to the dia- 
logue—which is invariably inadequate to sustain 
this interest in an essential melodrama, however 





IRVING CHIDNOFF 


GLENN HUNTER 


One of the most admirable plays of the season is 
John Van Druten’s Young Woodley, in which Glenn 
Hunter gives an extremely effective performance, as 
the young and misunderstood English public school 
boy in the beginnings of his sentimental education 


admirably written or competently assembled. 

Competing with Mr. Coward’s wholesale 
play-manufacturing is the recently imported 
Musical Studio of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
which, however, modestly promises only eight 
productions as against Mr, Coward’s ten or 
twelve. The publicity which was broadcast in 
advance of this organization’s arrival in New 
York, undoubtedly caused many professors at 
Columbia University to suspect that this “syn- 
thetic” theatre would reveal a method of pro- 
duction so radical as completely to revolution- 
ize both opera and drama. If the remote ex- 
periment—of the production of a Greek play 
by Aristophanes in Russian on the nether edge 
of Central Park—is any criterion, I am happily 
able to report that neither opera nor drama 
need feel insecure for the present. For what 
is evidenced in Lysistrata is simply an adapta- 
tion of the distinguishing qualities of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre—such as the submerging of 
individual acting talents in deference to the 
“ensemble, and the harmonizing of the main 
characters and groups as to make a series of ap- 
parently unstudied, yet symmetrical stage pic- 





tures—to the requirements of a semi-operatic 
representation. The interest in such a per- 
formance of Lysistrata is necessarily of ‘a “lab- 
oratory” nature. With all due consideration 
of it as a contribution to higher aesthetics, in 
its present form, it is somewhat limited -in its 
rewards to the playgoer. 

A production unveiled almost simul- 
tancously with Lysistrata of a Rus- 
sian play—in English—by one Ansky 
called The Dybbuk (at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse) evokes quite dissimilar reac- 
tions—although the theme is. quite as 
remote—and justifies (for the first time, 
in my opinion) the long and difficult 
journey to Grand Street, cn which 
thoroughfare, I believe, this temple of 
the drama is situated. In this magnifi- 
cently “atmospheric” tragedy, there is a 
simple progression of events—and the 
uncrring development of a theme which 
is per se hypothetical, for it finds its ori- 
gins in religious traditions and super- 
stitions concerning the bond between the 
living and the dead. Yet this hypothesis 
is so adroitly managed and so painstak- 
ingly illustrated as to place the play in a 
“naturalistic” category—the “holding of 
the mirror docex to nature” in the charac- 
teristic vein of a Gorki or a Hauptmann. 
The story is without embellishment—of 
a young girl who becomes “‘possessed” by 
a Dybbuk (or spirit of evil) and the “‘con- 
flict” of the play is the freeing of this 
girl from this “spirit” with attendant 
tragic consequences. Undoubtedly, part 
of the interest in The Dybdbuk is aroused 
by the incidental presentation of reli- 
gious customs unfamiliar to the average 
patron of the drama—as for instance, in 
the excommunication scene—with its 
varicty of details in preparation for the 
excommunication—the drawing of the 
mystic circle, the use of the Holy Scrolls 
for purposes of immunity, the bearing of the 
seven black candles, the blowing of the ram’s 
horn and so forth. I consider The Dybbuk a 
real achievement in the theatre. Such fine and 
impressive plays are scldom linked with a pro- 
duction so admirable as the one current at this 
down town theatre. It is a complete justifica- 
tior. of the so-called “subscription system.” 

Except for the The Dybduk, that fortunate 
choice, this has been a bad month for the patrons 
of the subscription theatres. Another exception 
might howe er, be made in the case of Morals, 
produced by the Actor’s Theatre. Ludwig 
Thoma’s comedy was so unfortunate as not to 
have altogether pleased a little group of wilful 
newspaper reviewers; and, subsequently, suf- 
fered a de facto disinheritance by its critical 
parent who once described it in glowing terms 
as that “terrapin a la Maryland.” Yet Morais 
prods the reformers indiscreetly and with con- 
siderable discernment, and it is not without its 
knockabout humours. The widespread classifi- 
cation of Morals as old-fashioned finds its 
origin, perhaps, in Thoma’s not too skilful in- 

(Continued on page 118) 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Few Well Chosen Words 
A Consideration of Language, and the Images and Meanings Evoked by It 


HE greatest of all human inventions is 

language. Words made possible the or- 

ganization, preservation and distribution 
of thought. Possessing words, man was able to 
hand down his discoveries from one generation 
to another. Language was the first condition of 
human progress. We must be grateful to words. 
But our gratitude must not make us blind. 
Words are dangerous as well as useful. They 
have made it possible for us to organize our 
thought; but they have made it impossible for 
us to think except in terms of language. All 
our sensations and emotions, all our intellectual 
apprehensions must be translated into a strictly 
limited number of words. 

It is exceedingly difficult for us to think 
about things for which no word exists, Anyone 
familiar with several languages knows that there 
are shades of meaning which can be rendered 
in terms of one language, but not of another. 
English, owing to its mixed, Saxon-Latin origin, 
is particularly rich in its vocabulary. Take, for 
example, the words “motherly” and “maternal.” 
They are synonyms, but with a difference. We 
speak of a motherly old landlady and of the 
expression of maternal tenderness on the Ma- 
donna’s face. In French or Italian it would be 
impossible to express by means of two single 
words that shade of difference. 


USSIAN, the language of a nation of psy- 
R chologists, possesses many words for the 
description of emotional states which are not 
found in other languages. Thus, there is in 
Russian a single word to connote the emotion 
felt by one who surveys a wide stretch of coun- 
try from an eminence. It is to be presumed 
that this poetical emotion is so ordinary in 
Russia and so well understood that it was found 
necessary to invent a single word to describe it, 
just as it has been necessary for all peoples to 
invent single words for the labelling of such 
common feelings as love, hate, envy, jealousy. 
The Russians can think of the hill-top emotion 
as easily and compendiously as we can think, 
shall we say, of anger. When we stand on hills, 
we have to put a long string of words together 
in order to express our feelings. We find it 
hard, I repeat, to think of things for which we 
have no word. 

And, conversely, when our language does pro- 
vide us with a word, it is exceedingly difficult 
for us to think about the thing connoted in any 
other way than that in which the word is com- 
monly accepted. Words come to us encrusted 
with associations, charged with potential emo- 
tions. Thinking in terms of words, we find our- 
selves thinking in terms of the associations and 
emotions traditionally attached to them. The 
analyses of the philosopher, the man of science, 
the psychological novelist are so many attempts 
to get behind words to reality. The attempt 
can never fully succeed; for we are necessarily 
always outflanking one set of words by another. 
We may be able to get behind the daily, com- 
mon word—only to discover the scientific or 
metaphysical word. Still, the step is always 
worth taking. 

It is particularly worth taking, it seems to 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


me, in the case of all catch-words, slogans, 
political and religious formulas—all words, in 
fact, which are used, not to give information, 
but to produce an emotional state. Now, -the 








: Vanity Fair’s 
College Humour Contest 


| i THE December issue, Vanity Fair 
announced a College Humour Contest, 
with prizes of $500, $300, and $200, for 
the three best contributions, in a humorous 
or satirical vein, submitted by under- 
graduates of the American colleges. For 
the benefit of possible new entrants, the 
rules of the contest (which closes February 
1, 1926) are reprinted below. The Judges 
of the Contest are George S. Chappell, 
Anita Loos and John V. A. Weaver. 


The Rules 


Each entrant must be a member, in 

* good standing, of the undergraduate 
body of an American college or uni- 
versity, the standing of such institution to 
be defined by the ruling of the Committee 
on Degrees of the: University Club of the 
City of New York as being “of collegiate 
grade”. No special students or students 
of post-graduate departments will be con- 
sidered eligible. 
2 Each entrant may submit one, or not 

* more than two, essays or articles, pref- 
erably related to some phase of under- 
graduate life, such as athletics, living 
expenses, social activities, proms, pro- 
fessors, clubs, students and studies. 
3 Articles will be judged by the follow- 

* ing standards (a) humour, (b) 
style, (c) taste. 

Articles must be between 1000 and 

* 2000 words in length. 1700 words 
would be considered ideal. 
5 Articles must be typewritten, on one 
7 side of the paper only, and preferably 
double spaced. Each article must be 
signed with the entrant’s name, address, 
college and class year. 
6 Articles must be in prose. No verse 

¢ or illustrations will be considered. 











7 All articles must be received by the 
¢ Editors not later than noon, February 
Ist, 1926. Enclose zo stamps. 
The Editors reserve the right to pur- 
¢ chase, at their regular rates, such 
manuscripts as they may think particularly 
suitable, even though they have not been 
awarded prizes. 
9 All articles must be the original work 
¢ of the competitor and must be hither- 
to unpublished. 
10 The announcement of prize winners 
¢ will be made in the April number 
of Vanity Fair, 1926, and checks to the 
successful competitors will be mailed not 
later than April Ist, 1926. 


Address all entries to: 
“COLLEGE HUMOUR CONTEST” 


Vanity Fair 
1g West 44TH STREET, New York 




















use of words for the production of emotional 
states, rather than for intellectual enlighten. 
ment, is perfectly legitimate on all occasions 
when truth and falsehood are a matter of in- 
difference. To be good, a poem need not tel] 
us scientific truths about the universe. The poet 
uses words emotively; he exploits their tradi- 
tional associations, he makes music out of their 
emotional overtones. Incidentally, it may be 
addéd, he tells us truths about the working of 
his own mind and, consequently, of the human 
mind in general, But there are times when ex- 
ternal, non-human truth is not indifferent, 
when it is not enough that we should have our 
feelings moved; there are times, in a word, 
when we wo really need to, know what we are 
talking about. The vague, emotive use of words 
in the affairs of practical life leads inevitably 
to serious practical errors. For words used emo- 
tively have a kind of compelling hypnotic 
power to make men act, without, however, 
telling them the real reasons for their action. 

Let us examine a few of these dangerously 
moving words, We shall do our best, first, to 
indicate the emotionally tinged ideas which 
they commonly evoke in the minds of those 
who hear them pronounced and, in the second 
place, to show what is the real nature of the 
facts in the outside world to which they are 
supposed to correspond. 


EMOCRACY. The word conjures up 

ideas of universal liberty and happiness. 
The hearer feels an expansive emotion, a pleas- 
ing enlargement of his personality, following 
on the idea of the loosening of restraints. He 
can be moved by repetition of the word to take 
violent action. As a matter of historical fact, 
however, democracy has come to mean, not 
universal liberty, but the absolute rule of 
majorities. In republican America the formula 
of democracy is: Agree with the majority, or 
clear out. 

Sex. This word arouses strong emotions. In 
the majority of minds it produces a gloating 
disgust. “It’s nothing but sex,” you hear people 
saying with an indignation which they enjoy, a 
horror which they feel with gusto. On the 
other hand, there are those who delight in the 
word, flaunt it like a banner and use it as the 
magical Open Sesame to every spiritual enigma. 
In reality, the word connotes a simple fact of 
animal economy, about which there is no need 
to feel any emotion whatever. 

In India, where I write these words, the 
function of nutrition is surrounded with almost 
as many taboos as that of sex with us, In Hindu 
minds the word “beef” arouses an emotion far 
greater in intensity to that which we feel at the 
sound of the word “sex.” 

Eating and love-making are the most im- 
portant and indispensable occupations of the 
human race; the life of the individual and the 
persistence of the race depend upon them. 
Their importance has made them the object of 
innumerable superstitions and fanciful preju- 
dices, which always require some fact of vital 
significance tocrystallize round. The prejudices 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Mrs. John W. Garrett: By Gari Melchers 


A New Portrait Now on View at the Exhibition of the New Society of Artists 


artists such as Glackens, Bellows, Kent, Manship, Dougherty, Pennell, 
Henri, Speicher, Lie, Luks, and forty others are represented by their new- 
est works. Mr. Melchers, the President of the New Society, has painted 
Mrs. Garrett in a Spanish costume which was designed for her by the 
celebrated Russian artist, the late Léon Bakst, shortly before his death 


HE painting above of Mrs. John W. Garrett, wife of our former 
American Minister to the Netherlands, is Mr. Melchers’ most recent 
canvas. It forms a part of the seventh annual exhibition of the New 
Society of Artists at the Anderson Galleries in New York, a show that 
will only terminate on the first of February. In this exhibition, American 





VANITY FAIR 


My Interview With Elinor Glyn 


The Noted Author of “Three Weeks” as Vivisected by an American Realist 


is the greatest and most soul-searching 

psychological description of love written 
in the last fifty years. This is the unanimous 
opinion of Elinor Glyn. 

A man high in the film industry had told 
me that Mme. Glyn was a remarkable woman. 
Always interested in remarkable people, I met 
her. 

She was in Los Angeles at that time to lend 
her co-operation to,the preparation of Three 
Weeks for the screen. 

Elinor is an English aristocrat. Observer 
of formalities, she can be met only by appoint- 
ment. She is considered a very busy woman. 
It will cheer young men and women who de- 
spair of literature in America and England to 
know that Mme. Glyn is a great social fa- 
vourite. 

Mme. Glyn sat across from me, overjeweled, 
but well-dressed. Her hair, a nondescript 
auburn, was straight. She was, at one time, a 
handsome woman. And even now, a grand- 
mother three times, she has a form to be en- 
vied by a Broadway cloak model. Her eyes 
are remarkable—not for their beauty, but for 
their weird expression and their sea-green 
colour. They are the shade of evaporating 
marsh water suddenly exposed to the sun. 
Tense, emotional, flippant, and always swim- 
ming in affectation, all one has to do is to sit 
quietly and sail toy boats over the shallow 
water of her nature. 


Kee: GLYN’S novel, Three Weeks, 


I LEAD off quickly, “What is your opinion 
of American literature, Mrs. Glyn?” 

“Now, now, I don’t know,” she answered. 
“You see, I seldom read anything modern. 
It takes me away from my beloved classics. 
Oh, my dear classics,” and she pressed her 
hands together and rubbed the many thousand 
dollars’ worth of diamonds on them. 

“But, is there no outstanding figure?” I 
came back. 

“Not simce Jack London’s death,” was the 
reply. “Poor, dear Jack. He once wrote to 
me and said, ‘My dear Elinor, I will trade you 
twelve of my autographed books for eight of 
yours. I consider you the greatest psycholo- 
gist in Europe.’” This jolt dazed me, and I 
sparred for a moment. I always did feel that 
Jack London was a boob about women. 

“But are there no modern American books 
at all that you care about?” 

“Well,” she answered, “I read one not long 
ago. It was on a ship, and I was bored. It 
was by a person called Fitz—Fitzgerald, is 
it not?” I wondered whether she meant F. 
Scott, or Edward, when she said, “It was called 
The Beautiful and Damned, \ think, and oh, 
what a very dreadful picture it painted.” I 
told her it was written by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

That was jolt number two—to think that 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, clever splasher of lavender 
in the pink tea of life, could shock her. “You 
see,” she went on, “I am an optimist; I don’t 
believe in pessimism at all. I believe there is a 
power that guides us.” I suddenly thought of 


Bryant’s Waterfox/ going to his home late in 


By JIM TULLY 


the evening after a very hard day at the docks. 

I was getting nowhere, so I switched to 
English woman writers. “You have one re- 
markable writer over in England, Mrs. Glyn. 
She has a Hardy-like grasp on life. Her name 
is Sheila Kaye-Smith.” 

She shook her head slowly. 
heard of her,” she said. 


“T have never 





DRAWING BY HENRY MAJOR 


ELINOR GLYN 


Although she has written many 
books, her novel Three Weeks 
(1906) is the most popular one. 
Mr. Tully in this interview, 
shows us quite clearly that he 
is not among the most ardent 
of Mrs. Glyn’s well wishers 


“Do you care for Mr. Mencken?” I asked. 
“Many of us consider him brilliant in this 
country—an iconoclast.” 

“No, no, I would know nothing of him. 
You see, I do not believe in that.” 

I returned with Theodore Dreiser. She 
was getting ready to answer with a blank ex- 
pression on her face, when a knock came to 
the door. When she returned to her seat, I 
left Theodore standing with Sister Carrie and 
hurried to Russia. 

“What is your opinion of Russia, Mrs. 
Glyn? You have written of that country.” 

“Yes, yes,” she half whispered the sacred 
news and rubbed the palms of her hands over 
her many diamonds, while her sea-green eyes 
narrowed. “I have written the most profound 
and searching study yet to come out of Russia 
since the revolution.” This was amazing. At 
last we were in the center of the ring. I was 
jubilant. 

“Do you not think Lenin is a great man!” 
I asked. 

“Ho-ho-ho-ho,” she laughed, and moved 
her head from side to side. ‘Poor, mad, 
foolish, stupid Lenin,” and she laughed again. 
I was becoming quite a comedian. 

“Trotsky . . . ,” I stopped. 

Her eyes narrowed again and she snapped 
her fingers. “Ha, ha—a fly to brush from the 
window-pane.” That was too much, and I 
said, in that superior manner we all as- 


sume when we think we are saying something, 
“I think he’s a great guy myself.” 

Elinor was as horrified as if someone had 
asked her why Paul had not swung 4 pick for 
Three Weeks and thereby have done his fair 
share of work in the world. 

“Your literary struggle, Mrs. Glyn, was it 
long?” 

“No—I merely wrote and published. You 
see, I had a remarkable memory, a very re- 
markable memory, and I believe in truth, and 
so—I had an immense success.” 

“Of course, you had every educational ad- 
vantage. Do you consider a fine education 
necessary for a writer?” 

“Yes, I cannot conceive how one can be a 
great writer without a profound education.” 
I looked across the room and Conrad, Mase- 
field, Gorki, Shakespeare and a crowd of others 
stood bowing at me. 

“You spoke in high praise of optimism a 
moment ago, Mrs. Glyn. Don’t you think it 
can be carried too far?” I asked, the while 
thinking of Ibsen’s “the supreme optimist is 
a damn fool.” 

“No, no, I do not. Suppose a young maa 
were very ill, and the doctor told him that 
death was certain in ten days. Would that 
doctor be wisef” 1 made no answer, but 
thought that it would not make so much dif- 
ference to one who wanted to live hard 
enough. 

Further conversation proved that Elinor 
Glyn believes in the great English and Amer- 
ican forward march. That the poor boy can 
rise to great heights despite every handicap. 
“Look at Lord Reading, a poor Jew boy, and 
look at his position now.” 

“Yes,” I ventured, “but even so, every poor 
Jew boy cannot become a Lord Reading.” 

“Perhaps not. But they can rise far by 
their own intellect.” 

I thought of the hundreds of young boys 
I had known from orphanages and reform 
schools who were now degenerate, broken and 
pitiful, carrying dwarfed souls and shriveled 
lives over the rocky road that leads to the last 
oblivion. 

A slight turn in the road can wreck a life. 
What then must be the plight of boys who 
learn more about the viciousness of life at 29 
than any of our social leaders have the capacity 
to imagine. Has any one ever noticed the 
weary expression in Judge Lindsey’s face? He 
knows. 

Are these boys without appreciation of their 
real friends? Seventeen years ago I stood in 
front of an Art Museum in Chicago with 
three other boys. A venerable and wonderful- 
looking woman passed us. A boy; now serving 
life for murder, said: “Take off your hats, 
kids, here comes Jane Addams.” 

But Elinor Glyn sits across from me and 
she is talking about a dance she had with a 
potentate from Siam, name happily unremem- 
bered. Her diamond necklace sparkles on her 
white. throat and recalled to my mind a saying 
of Kate Barnard’s that I have remembered for 

(Continued on page 80) 
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STEICHEN 


Lady Diana Manners in ““The Miracle” 


6B camp DAUGHTER MAKES GOOD” would surely have been the 
better caption were Vanity Fair one of the daily tabloids published in 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland and St. Louis, where already Rein- 
hardt’s wordless pageant has delighted millions. For Lady Diana, here 
shown as the Madonna, is the daughter of the Dowager Duchess of Rut- 
land, the sister of the present Duke and of the Marchioness of Anglesey and a 
descendant of that rambunctious Dorothy Vernon whose Haddon Hall is 


still in her family. All of which elegant details gave simple pleasure to 
Morris Gest, the American pilot of the Reinhardt masterpiece, who, with his 
Barnumesque genius, even invented a rivalry for the leading role between 
Lady Diana and a pukka princess (Matchabelli, the ci-devant Frau Voll- 
méller). But Diana Manners, as Chicago will soon verify, brought a cool, 
tranquil beauty to The Miracle which survived showmanship that would 
advertise ‘2—Madonnas—2” like the “2--Topsies—2” of Uncle Tom 





VANITY FAIR 


Another Western Union 
A Glamorous Romance of the Footlights Told Over the Telegraph Wires 


PALM BEACH 26 FEBRUARY 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK 
WHAT DO YOU THINK I HAVE WRITTEN A PLAY 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 26 FEBRUARY 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 


WHY 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


PALM BEACH 26 FEBRUARY 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK 
YOU KNOW MY MOTTO EVERYTHING ONCE WHAT 
SHOULD | DO WITH IT 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 27 FEBRUARY 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 


BURN IT 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


PALM BEACH 27 FEBRUARY 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK 
HAVE A HEART IT ISNT AT ALL BAD HOW DOES 
ONE GET A PLAY PRODUCED 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 27 FEBRUARY 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 

USUALLY ONE DOESNT BUT IF YOURS IS 
REALLY WORRYING YOU SEND IT ALONG TO 
EMILY BLIGHT INC TIMES BUILDING WHO IS 
THE BEST PLAY AGENT MENTIONING MY NAME 
AND ALSO THAT ! HAVE NOT PEAD IT 

ARTHUR FREEMAN 


FRENCH LICK 28 FEBRUARY 
EDWARD B BLODE 
PRESIDENT BUTTER AND EGG TRUST 
COMPANY 137 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
-. POPPA DARLING | AM HAVING THE GRANDEST 
TIME HERE BUT ! AM JUST TOO CRAZY TO DO 
SOME MORE ACTING WONT YOU FIX IT FOR ME 
BESTEST EVER 
DOLLY DAVENPORT 


PALM BEACH 28 FEBRUARY 

EMILY BLIGHT INC 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 

AM SENDING YOU MS OF PLAY JUST COMPLETED 
BY ME ENTITLED HER APRIL FOOL MR 
FREEMAN ADVISED ME TO SEND IT TO YOU 
BUT WISHED ME TO INFORM YOU THAT HE HAS 
NOT READ IT PLEASE HAVE IT PRODUCED 
RIGHT AWAY ADDRESS EVERGLADES CLUB 


PALM BEACH 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 28 FEBRUARY 
MISS DOLLY DAVENPORT 
THE HOMESTEAD FRENCH LICK 
WIRING SEYMOUR THE THEATRICAL MANAGER 
RE YOUR ACTING AGAIN STOP CONSIDER SAME 
GOOD IDEA STOP MAY KEEP YOU OUT OF 


By GEOFFREY KERR 


MISCHIEF WHILE | AM AWAY STOP SAILING 
MAURETANIA WEDNESDAY WEEK STOP LOVE 
POP 


NEW YORK 28 FEBRUARY 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY FOURTH 
STREET NEW YORK 
WILL YOU PUT DOLLY DAVENPORT UP IN A 
PLAY THIS MONTH STOP REGARDS 
EDWARD B BLODE 


NEW YORK 28 FEBRUARY 
EDWARD B BLODE 
270 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK NY 
HOW MUCH DOUGH 
O H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 28 FEBRUARY 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY FOURTH 
STREET NEW YORK NY 
FIFTY THOUSAND STOP REGARDS 
EDWARD B BLODE 


NEW YORK 28 FEBRUARY 
EDWARD B BLODE 
270 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK NY 
YOU BET 
O H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 3 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
MS RECEIVED THANK YOU WILL TRY TO PLACE 
SAME 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 


PALM BEACH 3 MARCH 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 3 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
WILL TRY HARD TO PLACE HER APRIL FOOL 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 


PALM BEACH 3 MARCH 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
YES BUT DO YOU LIKE IT 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 4 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
WILL MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO PLACE HER 
APRIL FOOL 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 


NEW YORK 4 MARCH 
EDWARD B BLODE 
270 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
CHEQUE RECEIVED MANY THANKS HAVE 
SECURED SPLENDID PLAY 
O H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 4 MARCH 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
NEED A PLAY WITH A GIRLS PART SEND ME 
ANYTHING 
0 H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 4 MARCH 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY FOURTH 
STREET NEW YORK 
AM SENDING YOU HER APRIL FOOL BY GEORGE 
YOUNG 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 


NEW YORK 4 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
HAVE SUBMITTED YOUR PLAY TO O H SEYMOUR 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 


PALM BEACH 4 MARCH 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
OH HOW EXCITING 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 6 MARCH 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
SO CALLED PLAY RECEIVED IS IT THE WORST 
YOUVE GOT 
O H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 6 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY FOURTH 
STREET NEW YORK 
ABSOLUTELY 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 


NEW YORK 6 MARCH 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
ALL RIGHT IT WILL DO 
O H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 6 MARCH 
DOLLY DAVENPORT 
THE HOMESTEAD FRENCH LICK 
GOT A DANDY PLAY FOR YOU OPENING APRIL 
SEVENTEENTH WILL THAT BE ALL RIGHT HOW 
ARE YOU 
0 H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 6 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
O H SEYMOUR ACCEPTS YOUR PLAY FOR 
IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION CONTRACT FOLLOWS 
WIRE IF OK 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 


FRENCH LICK 7 MARCH 


O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY FOURTH 
STREET NEW YORK 
LOVELY GRAND BESTEST 


DOLLY DAVENPORT 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Some Program Notes For Ruth Draper 


An American Phenomena Who is an Entire Art Theatre in Her Own Person 


PACKED theatre humming with ex- 

pectancy, an empty, muted orchestra 

pit, a stage hung with curtains but bare 
of furniture except for a single chair. With- 
out preliminaries, a lean, dark woman some- 
where in her thirties walks stifly on. This is 
Ruth Draper on her way to work. 

She has a sudden, brilliant smile and just 
the faint suggestion of a Spanish ancestor 
She glances 
almost imperceptibly over the crowded audi- 
torlum as if wondering where on earth all 
those people came from. Next she bows—a 
formal, starchy little bow full of an ugly 
threat that she is about to recite something. 

Then abruptly, without any trick of light- 
ing or face-paint; with no properties or she- 


jurking about her somewhere. 





nanigan of costume beyond,>perhaps, a shawl 
to throw over her head, she turns before your 
And then 
sme one else. A New 
York débutante, perhaps, rattling away at a 
Or a French dressmaker bamboozling 
Or a thin-voiced 


bewildered eyes into some one else. 
And some one else. 


dance. 
ahelpless American matron. 
sguire’s lady playing guide to the herbaceous 

Or a Dakota 


woman cutting wedges of pic for the travelling 


borders of her garden in Kent. 


salesman at a station lunch-counter. 

And as the spell begins to work, it takes a 
conscious effort of your mind to remember 
that the salesmen are not really there banter- 
ing across the pie, that the harried Mrs, 
Guffer from whom the hostess in that English 
garden plucks the exploring caterpillar is not 
actually sharing the scene with Mis: 
In the sketch she does of the young Philadel- 


Draper. 


phia mother escorting her four recalcitrant 
progeny to a children’s party, you not only 
develop a faint distaste for any one so osten- 
tatiously competent in the management of tots 
and kiddies. You not only sce the four rebeis 
themselves, but the stage becomes populous 
with the whole rambunctious swarm of young- 
sters raising hell in that distracted house, which 
stands (unless my ear for dialects deceived 
me) somewhere in Germantown a trifle to the 
west of Main Street. 


TI IS an endless pageant of creation, each 

figure startling in its truth, each uncannily 
accurate in the finest distinctions of the Amer- 
ican language. For Ruth Draper knows that 
the speech of Madison Avenue, New York, 
for instance, splits into two dialects about halt 
way up the street and that a quite different 
language is spoken behind the austere blinds of 
Rittenhouse Square a hundred miles to the 
south, 

Her gift at self-starting impersonation, her 
knack at all the familiar wiles of what is 
known in the two-a-day as the “proteen ar- 
tiste,” is so dazzling that it has, I think, ob- 
sured and delayed the recognition of her 
more remarkable gift. I am speaking of Ruth 
Draper as a writer, which she is of course, 
although, as it happens, she fashions her dra- 
matic portraits aloud without ever committing 
them to paper except afterwards and for pur- 
Poses of copyright. 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


Whoever gave birth to that “Italian Les- 
son” (the only successful capture in contem- 
porary art of that faintly fabulous creature, 
the New York society woman) and whoever 
wrought that State of Maine crone (the one 
that takes her twilight half hour of vacation 
from her husband’s sickroom, by rocking on 





PAINTING BY WILFRED DE GLEHN 


RUTH DRAPER 
In this article Mr. Woollcott points out 
that the recognition of Miss Draper's en- 
viable gifts as an impersonator has ob- 
scured the fact that her dramatic portraits 
distinguish her, as well, as a literary artist 





A “CHARACTER” 
One of Miss Draper's ‘‘self- 
Starting impersonations.’ Her 


uncanny skill at 
and “representing” 
has brought her 


“creating” 
character 
much fame 


her verandah and, in her discourse, saying 
more about New England than most writers 
can get into a full-length novel)—whoever 
wrote these things belongs I think in the great 
company of William Dean Howells, Willa 
Cather and Mr. Tarkington. 

Now that Ruth Draper is recognized by 


the public as an indisputable institution like 
the Philadelphia Orchestra or any other re- 
current boon, I detect in other gazcttes a 
tendency on the part of even the critics to 
discover her. If this process has been a trifle 
lethargic, perhaps there was some discourage- 
ment in the fact that it is not easy to report 
her. There is, you see, no ready vocabulary 
wherewith to describe her. The words “re- 
cital”, for instance, and “monologue” had hor- 
rid connotations. In Life recently Mr. 
Benchley spoke of her as a “diseuse,” a la- 
mentable term and one I myself have avoided 
nervously ever since the New York Times 
employed it to describe Miss Rosalind Fuller 
and was betrayed by its own composing room 
in the embarrassing plight of having described 
her as a disease. 

Then she has no exact forerunners to whom 
one can hitch her. In a London journal re- 
cently, FE. V. Lucas went way back to the late 
Charles Mathews (died 1835) for her prece- 
dent, though I myself think one comes nearer 
the matter in the readings (which were not 
readings at all) wherewith Mr. Dickens used 
to hold vast audiences enthralled. Glance, if 
you will, at the letter Carlyle wrote home 
on April 29, 1863. One passage read: 

“I had to go yesterday to Dickens’s Reading, 
8 P. M., Hanover Rooms, to the complete up- 
setting of my evening habitudes and spiritual 
composure. Dickens docs it capitally, such as 
it is; acts better than any Macready in the 
world; a whole tragic, comic, heroic theatre 
visibly performing under one hat, and keep- 
ing us laughing—in a sorry way some of us 
thought—the whole night. He is a good 
creature too, and makes fifty or sixty pounds 
by each of these readings.” 

But, after all, I think it also dawned slowly 
on Miss Draper, her elf, that this gift of hers 
was sui generis, an at form and a career in 
itself, no mere symptom of a talent, no mere 
indication that she was due for triumphs as an 
actress on Broadway or, let vs say, as a writer 
of short stories, but was itsel che thing in this 
world she was clearly meant to do. At first, 
and for a long time, even after her name had 
begun to take on a little lustre in her own land 
and day, no such notion possessed or animated 


her. 


HE had drifted into it quite casually. 
It all began, I have been told, at a house 
party on Jekyll Island. 

“And, my dear, we’ll get up an entertain- 
ment,” said someone in the ghastly fashion of 
such conclaves, the inevitable someone, who, 
whenever convenient, should be carefully as- 
sassinated on the eve of every party. 

This time the ensuing program is not a 
matter of record. Who firmly sang The Gypsy 
Trail (followed, I suppose, by a brave assault 
—nay, battery—on Temp/e Bells) who met- 
rically and painfully confessed to being less 
of a man than Gunga Din, who fetched a saw 
from the woodshed and laughingly played a 
tune upon it, I cannot say. But when Miss 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Iron Deer 


VANITY FAIR 


The Passing of the Unique and Distinguishing Taste of Our Forefathers 


NE autumn day not long ago I was 
along Bellevue Avenue in 

The air was soft, as it 
always is in that favoured section of the land, 
and now and then a yellow leaf drifted lan- 
guidly down from the great trees. The sum- 
mer procession of motor cars had vanished. 
For a miraculous moment, indeed, no car what- 
Then, suddenly, 


walking 
Newport. 


ever was in sight or sound. 
in the strange stillness, I heard a noise which 
swept my memory back through the years. 
Clop-clop-clopity-clop—the _ brisk, 
blows of shod hoofs on pavement! Out of an 
old stone gateway came a pair of bays, feeling 
their oats—heads high, mouths impatient of 
the bit, forelegs goose-stepping on parade. Be- 
hind them, on a varnished trap, sat a gentle- 
man from another age. He had magnificent 
white mustachios, depending beneath ruddy 
cheeks, causing him to resemble a well-wined 
He wore a grey checked suit, a cream 


staccato 





walrus. 
colored waistcoat, a salmon-pink tie, and yel- 
He sat up very straight, held the 
and clop-clop-clopity-clop 
Avenuc, 


low gloves. 
reins with an air, 
went the turnout down 
under the great yellow trees, the ghost of an 
elder day. A limousine sneaked into view be- 
hind it, and purred rapidly past, with a con- 
temptuous toot of its horn. But I noticed Old 
Walrus did not even turn his head. He, too, 
He doubtless thought his 
as in- 


3ellevue 


was contemptuous. 
horses much finer than the limousine 
deed they were. Doubtless they wouldn’t get 
him so far, nor so quickly. But probably he 
didn’t want to get anywhere, and he wasn’t 


Happy man ! 





in a hurry. 


HE contemptuous toot of that motor horn 

was a symbol of our present day con- 
tempt for the life, the fashions, of the day 
Old Walrus represented, the day of “spanking 
pairs,” mansard roofs, hydrangea bushes, pier 
glasses in the parlor and iron decr on the lawn. 
But, like most contempts, it is based largely on 
ignorance, or on the quaint inability of the 
human animal to understand why anybody 
ever wanted to do anything different, or have 
anything different, from the actions and ob- 
jects of the current hour. So we vision our 
Victorian predecessors as sitting primly in stuffy 
parlors, or moving without joy amid objecis 
of horrid aspect, living a cramped, monotonous 
life in startling contrast to the gay freedom 
of today. 
I hold no brief for mansard roofs, to be sure, 

if only for the reason that I once had to sleep 
beneath one. Much of the furniture, most of 
the houses, and a vast majority of the pictures 
created in the ’70’s and thereabouts were, in 
Some of them were so 


Which, of course, is nonsense. 


themselves, hideous. 
hideous that they have today a kind of gro- 
tesque fascination approximating charm! There 
a certain 





is—or was two or three years ago 
hotel in the White Mountains belonging to 
that period, with a vast parlor displaying acres 
of plush upholstery and huge pier glasses 
framed in heavy black walnut. I always go 
in to look at it when I am passing by. It is 
incredible—and alluring. 


times. 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


But the houses, the furniture, the pictures, 
shouldn’t be considered in themselves, really, 
but in relation to the whole social life of the 
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TWO POEMS 


By Dorotuy ParKER 


PATHS 
SHALL tread, another year, 
Ways I walked with Grief, 
Past the dry, ungarnered ear 


And the brittle leaf. 


I shall stand, a year apart, 
Wondering, and shy, 
Thinking, “Here she broke her heart; 


Here she pled to die.” 


I shall hear the pheasants call, 
And the raucous geese; 
Down these ways, another Fall, 


I shall walk with Peace. 


But the pretty path I trod 
Hand-in-hand with Love,— 

Underfoot, the nascent sod, 
Brave young boughs above, 


And the stripes of ribbon grass 
By the curling way,— 
I shall never dare to pass 


To my dying day. 
IHE TRIFLER 
EATH’S the lover that I’d be 
taking; 


Wild and fickle and fierce is he. 
Small’s his care if my heart be breaking— 
Gay young Death would have none of 


me, 


Hear them clack of my haste to greet 
him! 
No one other my mouth had kissed. 
I had dressed me in silk to meet him- 
False young Death would not hold the 


tryst. 
the blood that 
stormy, 
Smooth and cold is the bridal bed; 
I must wait till he whistles for me— 
Proud young Death would not turn his 
head. 


Slow’s was quick and 


{ must wait till my breast is wilted, 
J must wait till my back is bowed, 
I must rock in the corner, jilted,— 
Death went galloping down the road. 


Gone’s my heart with a trifling rover. 
Fine he was in the game he played— 

Kissed, and promised, and threw me over, 
And rode away with a prettier maid. 


“The Age of Innocence,” Mrs. Whar- 











ton called it. It wasn’t so innocent (except 
of open plumbing) as we like to fancy. There 
has probably been no age of innocence since 
Eve’s indiscretion. Because grandpa didn’t 
know that you start a car in low, use a niblick 
in sand, and have a subconscious mind, it 
doesn’t follow that he had no eye for a wench, 
palate for a wine, or nose for a profit. And be. 
cause nobody knew how grandma kept her 
stockings up, it by no means follows that she 
was unconscious she was a female. However, 
that is neither here nor there. The point is 
that in the ’70’s there had grown up in Amer- 
ica a kind of taste—good or bad as you please 
—which was unique and distinguishing, and 
which enabled those who were financially capa- 
ble of indulging it to create estates, even whole 
communities, set apart from the commonalty, 
One reason why comedies of manners (like The 
School for Scandal) are neither written nor 
appreciated any more is because they are de- 
pendent for their truth and interest upon the 
existence of a social group sharply distinguished 
by tastes and customs from the commonalty, 


UCH a group lived, in the ’70’s, beneath 

their mansard roofs and gabled towers, 
and behind their guardian iron deer. But 
such a group hardly exists in America today. 
The mansard roof may have given place to 
the no doubt much more artistic shredded 
wheat biscuit roof, or the “Queen Anne” mon- 
strosity to a carefully restored Colonial dwell- 
ing out of which every bit of comfortable ugly 
plush has been removed and exquisitely hard 
Windsor chairs substituted. The iron deer, as 
Allen Tucker says, may have been devoured by 
Italian marble lions (generally couchant after 
their meal). The hydrangea bushes, in great 
billowing clumps, may have yielded to care- 
fully planned beds of tuberous rooted begonias, 
delphiniums, iris, schyzanthus, or whatnot deli- 
cate flowers. The steel engraving in the hal] 
of Washington’s first reception, the landscape 
in the parlor of a rainbow over the Highlands 
of the Hudson, may have yielded place to a 
Piranesi and an Arthur B. Davies. But a cer- 
tain distinction has gone from our life, just 
the same. The towers of the Squire’s house no 
longer dominate the village, the clopity-clop 
of his pair no longer dominates the village 
street, his taste no longer dominates the styles. 
There can no longer be high comedy in our 
literature because there is no clearly marked 
group of the socially superior so set apart in 
their ways as to be the object of understand- 
able ridicule. In the old days, the iron deer 
were almost as much the mark of social su- 
periority as the two lamps flanking the front 
stoop were the mark of an ex-Mayor in New 
York. It was only natural to wonder who lived 
behind them. Now, when you see a marble 
lion, couchant, or a concrete cupid carefully 
concealing his sex with a bunch of grapes, you 
merely wonder which landscape architect (so 
called) was employed—and why! 

I drive along, and occasionally I still secea 
pair of iron deer surmounting stone gate 

(Continued on page 94) 
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PAINTED FOR THE STEINWAY COLLECTION BY IGNACIO ZULOAGA 


Zuloaga’s Portrait of Paderewski 


the Spanish master, since his visit to America last 


season—is a tribute to the greatness of the subject. Begun during the summer 
d then finished at the artist’s 


at the pianist’s estate, on Lake Geneva, an 
icts Paderewski 


HE world’s foremost pianist, a great statesman and orator, Ignace Jan done by Ignacio Zuloaga, 

Paderewski takes a natural place among the super-men of the world. 
Recently, despite his age (he is 66) and the fact that his fortune was f t 
seriously depleted by his efforts financially to rehabilitate his country, studio at Zumaya in the Spanish Pyrenees, the portrait depi 
he has arranged to play a series of four concerts for the benefit of the in his dual role of patriot and pianist. Over the piano is draped the Polish 
American Legion, of which he is the only foreign-born civilian member. flag, while the new Polish national monument rises in relief against the 
This canvas of the Polish super-man—the most striking piece of portraiture very imaginatively suggested silhouette of the ancient Polish citadel 








In Which a Sophisticated Parisian Becomes 


46 
IS wife put her hand on his shoulder 
as she passed him: 
“So you like seeing the little dollies 
dance.” 


He did not relish particularly this elaborately 
arch way of designating the Cambodian dancers, 
but he nodded his head in assent and followed 
his wife with an admiring glance as she swept 
across the room. She was wearing a dress of 
silver cloth with sulphur-coloured roses at her 
belt and carried a huge feather fan of the same 
tone. Her hair, skilfully bleached to a very 
clear ycllow, seemed the very ornament for 
the sulphur-coloured fan and roses. 

A large woman, her beauty, although not of 
a very subtle order, made a decided impression. 
Her features were striking and her bold blue 
eyes were accustomed to see and judge the 
passing show from a height. 

“The beautiful Mme. Issard is superb to- 
night,” a man’s voice was heard to say from 
the other side of a white silk screen on which 
bamboo stalks were painted in a sort of bisque 
colour. 

“In battle array!” another voice replied. 
“You know she’s counting on this evening to 
get a diplomatic portfolio for her husband 
from the Marshal.” 

“Not quite the thing for Issard, is it? A 
nan of letters—sensitive, retiring—” 

“Well, it’s what Mme. Issard wants. In 
four months she’]] have the Legion of Honour 
for Issard and, possibly, a decoration for her- 
self, Surely you heard her at dinner! It was 
magnificent. And so unimpeachable. I don’t 
think Issard is so much to be pitied.” 

André Issard emerged from his refuge be- 
hind the bamboo screen, not for fear of gossip 
about his wife which might cause him pain; 
but because he felt the need of being for a 
moment outside of the prolonged festival of 
admiration that had surrounded his wife at 
the dinner table. And besides, as the beating 
of the drums indicated—cach one sounding the 
same poignant note as that which vibrates 
in the throats of frogs on summer evenings— 
the Cambodian dancers were beginning to 
perform again on a little platform which had 
been erected for them in the middle of the 
hall. Thus Pierre Guésde was entertaining 
his fifty or more guests scattered about the 
room. Although André Issard, with his mono- 
cle in his eye, looked completely blasé, he was, 
as a matter of fact, extremely enthusiastic over 
the dancers. 

His knowledge of the exotic did not extend 
beyond Algeria; and he had scen Ith, Sarrouth, 
Trassoth, and the other dancers only in the 
rotogravures. He regretted that their round 
cheeks were whitened with ccruse and he 
blamed the Siamese mode for the fact that 
their hair cut like a boy’s. But these boy- 
ish heads were supported on necks like columns, 
the smooth skin of which was without wrinkle 
or blemish and which were coloured like tawny 
sand, 

Issard sought for new words with which to 
describe those unfathomable, childlike faces of 
which the modelling was wholly on the sur- 





““Cha’”’ 


By COLETTE 


face—cyes set under the brows with the light- 
est strokes of the chisel, noses scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from With the 
peculiar obsession of the word-artist, he sought 
to express the concave curve of Sarrouth’s 
hands, of whith the fingers bent back and con- 
tinued the backward curve of the palm. 
“Like dried autumn thought. 
“Or, perhaps, like the curve which a slim fish 


the cheeks. 


leaves,” he 





HENRI MANUEL 


COLETTE 
Mme. Colette is one of the foremost fiction 


writers in France. Her first great literary 
success was the series entitled Claudine. 
Perhaps the greatest of Colette’s numer- 
ous works are her La Vagabonde and 
L’Entrave. She was at one time an actress 


follows in wriggling out of the water. Or 
again—Yes, that is it—the heraldic curl of 
the tongue of a panting dog.” 

Soon the music and the magic of the fluent 
movements melted into one; and André 
Issard all but stopped thinking and became 
aware only of sensation—“Pretty—a novelty— 
so feminine, so very, very feminine!” 

He raised his eyes and saw his wife. She 
was not dancing; instead sitting in an alcove 
talking with the governor of one of the colo- 
nial “possessions.” She talked, she listened; 
she talked. When she listened, she seemed 
as gay and active as when she talked. Her eye- 
brows, which almost met, arched over blue eyes 
which seemed at the moment to be contemplat- 
ing a grand and austere future. 

“She looks like a man,” thought Issard. 
“Why haven’t I noticed that before?” 

At that moment, the beautiful Mme. Issard 
leaned forward, her hand against her chin, 
and turned her face as if secking aid for a 
cause. Here and there about the hall, her 
glance seemed to overwhelm first one adoring 
satellite, then another. 


She resumed the conversation in a hushed, 


VANITY FAIR 


Aware of the Lure of the Exotic 


secret, intense manner; and André noticed the 
emphatic nodding of her chin—which was 
like a Roman tribune’s—and the way in which 
her clenched fist beat out the rhythm of her 
phrases on the table. 

“Really, she’s a man!” he said to himself 
once more. “I was asking myself what jn 
the world it was that I was holding against 
her. It was that my wife is a man—and what 
a man! Tm only getting what I deserved, 
I should have realized that before. I wonder 
why I didn’t.” 

The dance ended. As if drawn by fate, he 
went up to the platform where the tired little 
dancers were submitting to the wounding scru- 
tiny of European eyes. He heard Pierre 
Guésde talk in Cambodian with Sofin, the 
soloist of the troupe. She was not painted, 
but was a sparkling contrast of black eyes and 
white teeth. He was presented to Ith, gT0- 
tesquely travestied as a Burmese prince-—Ith 
whose lovely, limpid face had been glorified 
in hundreds of photographs. He touched the 
plastic moving hands of Sarrouth. While Sar- 
routh stood listening to Pierre Guésde, Issard 
kept her passive hands in his own—hands as 
fresh as a succulent leaf. She answered Guésde 
by a little chirp, a tiny deferential gesture, a 
childlike laugh, a certain monosyllabic: “Cha 
—Cha.” She kept repeating it: “Cha!” 

“Tia!” Issard repeated, trying to imitate 
Sarrouth’s soft, blurred enunciation. “7 ié— 
what docs that mean?” 

“It means,” said Pierre Guésde, “Most— 
respectfully—yes,” 

The dancers left. Issard questioned his 
wife by a sign: “Shall we go?” 
also by sign, negatively. 
tive, but a barely perceptible one. Ten 
minutes later he became aware of her dis- 
tinctive perfume and the scaly rustling ripple 
of her dress near him. 

“The Marshal has gone.” 

He started with surprise, “Shall I hurry 
after him!” 

“No,” she replied. “I’ve arranged a special 
interview for you for tomorrow.” 

“Well, I ought at least—” 

“No; let well enough alone. Belicve me, 
I’ve managed this thing very niccly.” 

She was radiant with a kind of metallic 
lustre. She drew him toward the entrance. In 
the automobile she cried to the chauffcur, “Go 
back by way of the Prado!” and passed her 
arm through her husband’s with the con- 
descending cordiality of a despot in good hu- 
mour. The full moon powdered her pale hair 
with silver; and the big sulphur-coloured 
feathers of her fan rose and fell like waves. 
But André Issard did not notice. He was 
humming a little song which he interrupted 
to murmur half aloud, “Cha—Cha.” 

“What are you saying, old dear?” 

He directed at his wife the insincere smile 
of a disaffected slave. 

“Q nothing! It’s a Cambodian expression 
that’s almost untranslatable—and the word 





She replied, 
It was a furious nega- 





really wouldn’t have any meaning at all for 


” 
us, anyway. 
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COVARRUBIAS 


ALFRED LUNT 
Though more in demand 
by playwrights than any 
other actor, Mr. Lunt de- 
cides once a week to 
leave the drama flat 





Issard 

A FAMOUS NIECE 
Like her Aunt Emma, 
Clare Eames adorns the 
stage and has_ been 
called the actress who 
knows how to use a fork 


ROLAND YOUNG 
2 Drawn at the precise mo- 
ucsde ff ment of discovering that 
i in Lonsdale’s Mrs. Chey- Cousanvelas 
“Cha ney he must woo an ac- 

yee tress taller than himself 
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RELUCTANT ROSCIUS 
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INA CLAIRE 
A growing and minatory 
minority among the cog- 
noscenti regard this 
glittering lady as the 
best American actress 





THE NO LONGER 
LOST LENORE 


John Barrymore, (collar 
and all) pictured in the 
act of recoiling at the 
mere suggestion that he 
tread the boards again 


After months of sulking Miss 
smile | Ulric has made up with Bel- 
; asco and is now making up 


sion 
word 


| for 


as a mulatto in Lulu Belle 
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Jane Cowl Enacts a Modern Mrs. ‘Tanqueray 
Playing a Woman With a “Past” in Noel Coward's Third Play This Season, ‘‘Easy Virtue” 
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The Story of Constance Kent 
The Amazing Case of a Murderess Who Was Only Sixteen Years of Age 


N THE last week of June, 1860, the family 

of Mr. Samuel Savile Kent were living 

in a spacious and pleasant house in the 
village of Road, in the English county of 
Somerset. Theirs was a square, three-storied 
house, surrounded by trees, shrubbery and a 
few out-buildings. A little stream bordered 
jton one side; a lane with a few cottages on 
the other. It was, possibly, the dwelling of 
the gentleman of most importance in this tiny 
village. Mr. Kent was a government official, 
deputy inspector of factories, and the up- 
right and pious head of 1n orderly household. 
There had been a little trouble between him 
and some of his neighbours, who lived in one 
of the squalid cottages across the lane. The 
fact that he had been within his rights when 
he put up a fence against trespassers, and when 
he tried to protect the fishing in the little river, 
had neither made him popular, nor stopped the 
poaching of trout. 

Mr. Kent had married twice. The first Mrs. 
Kent bore him four children during the first 
six years of their marriage; two of these still 
survived. In 1860, they were young women 
in their twenties. About 1836 Mrs. Kent 
became mildly insane (a source of anxiety and 
sorrow) but she did not live under restraint, 
nor apart from her family. During the next 
five years she became the mother of four more 
children, all of whom died in infancy. 


ITH the young children in the house, 

with Mrs. Kent’s mental condition as 

it was, and with her frequent pregnancies, it 
is not surprising that a governess, one Miss 
Pratt, was hired to help in the household. 
Mrs. Kent had another daughter, Constance, 
born in 1844; a son, William, in the follow- 
ing year; and, finally, in 1852, she died. 
There is high ecclesiastical authority for say- 
ing that nobody was to blame for her rather 
melancholy experience on earth, but that it 
was all the mysterious working of Providence. 
There seems to have been some grudge against 
women existent in the mind of Providence 
during the 18th and early 19th centuries, 1s 
will appear by the examination of dates on the 
tomb-stones in any grave-yard. 
Fifteen months later Mr. 
Kent was married to Miss Pratt; 
his three daughters acting as 
bridesmaids, The youngest, Con- 
stance, was then cight. The sec- 
ond Mrs. Kent, like the first, 
was a dutiful mother to a regu- 
larly increasing family. By 
June, 1860, she had three chil- 
dren of her own, and was soon 
to have another. Mr. Kent’s 
household, therefore, on the 
night of June 29, consisted of 
twelve persons: his wife and 
himself, four children by the 
first marriage, three by the sec- 
ond, and three maid-servants. 
It was a peaceful family, accus- 
tomed to live pleasantly together, 
so far as it appears, and to gather 
at bed-time, for evening prayers. 


Bird’s-eye view of Mr. 
border of the English counties of Somerset and Wiltshire. 
tration shows the river, neighbouring cottages, and out-buildings, in one 
of which his son’s body was found during the subsequent investigation 


By EDMUND PEARSON 
Mr. and Mrs. Kent slept on the second floor, 


with a little daughter in a crib in their room. 
Nearby was the nursery, occupied by the nurse, 
Elizabeth Gough, and two other children of 
the second marriage: a girl about a year old, 
and young Francis Savile Kent, a boy not quite 
four. On the third floor, the 
two eldest daughters shared a 
room, and there also were the 
rooms of the other children of 
the first marriage: William, now 
about fifteen, and Constance, 
who was sixteen. The cook 
and housemaid roomed _ to- 
gether in the room next to 
Constance. 

The hours of darkness of a 
June night in England are few, 
and it had long been light when 
the nurse woke at about five 
next morning. Raising herself | 
in bed to rearrange the baby’s | 
bed-clothes, she noticed that 
the cot of the little boy, Fran- 
cis, was empty. The clothes 
were neatly turned down and 
the impression of his body was 
on the bed, as if he had been 
quietly lifted off while he slept. 
The nurse was not alarmed at 
his absence: Mrs. Kent occa- 


sionally visited the nursery at night, and some- 
times took Francis, her favorite child, to her 
own room. On this night, when he had been 
ailing slightly, it was to be expected that she 
might do this. The nurse went to sleep for 
another hour. Then she rose, dressed, said 
her prayers, and read a chapter of the Bible. 
Finally, going to Mrs. Kent’s door she asked 
if she should take “Master Savile”. But he 
was not there, and upon the report that he 
was not in the nursery, the mistress of the house 
instantly became alarmed. Elizabeth ran up- 
stairs to ask the elder Misses Kent if the boy 
was there. They denied having seen him; 
Constance came to the door of her room to 
hear the cause of the excitement, but had no 
suggestion to make. Nothing else in the house 
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CONSTANCE KENT 
A photograph of Miss Kent, 
(the subject of this article) 
taken from S. M. Ellis’s A Mid- 
Victorian Pepys, by courtesy 
of George H. Doran Company 


was found amiss, except an open window in 
the drawing room, which had certainly been 
closed when Mr. Kent went to bed the night 
before, That gentleman suspected kidnapping; 
he thought of his unfriendly neighbours, the 
poachers, and immediately started in his car- 
riage for the nearest police sta- 
tion, which was in the town cf 
Trowbridge. Mrs. Kent un- 
justly reprimanded Elizabeth 
Gough for not notifying her as 
soon as she discovered the boy’s 
absence. Later in the day, the 
nurse made to her mistress an 
enigmatical’ but perfectly ac- 
curate remark: “Oh, ma’am, 
it’s revenge!” Afterwards, 
even when she herself stood in 
peril, the nurse never uttered 
any accusation, nor could she 
be brought to express any sus- 
picion. It is apparent, how- 
j ever, that she had pretty defi- 
nite suspicions, and that they 
were also held by other mem- 
bers of the household. 

The search went on, while 
Mr. Kent was away; neighbours 
and people of the village had 
heard of the disappearance, and 
began to ransack the premises. 
‘Two men, looking into a disused outhouse in 
the shrubbery, found blood on the floor, and, in 
the lower part, the body of the little boy in his 
night-dress. His throat had been cut so as al- 
most to sever the head from the body. There 
was also a deep wound in his left side. When 
Mr. Kent returned he gave the police per- 
mission to make a thorough examination of 
everyone and everything in the house, although 
he strongly insisted that the murderer came 
from outside. The wife of one of the police- 
men examined the women of the house; the 
usual search was made for blood-stains or other 
evidence, but with no result. If Mr. Kent felt 
sure that the slayer was a stranger, the folk of 
the village and some of the police seemed to have 
been sure that the investigation was properly to 

be made inside the house. 








THE KENT HOUSE 


Kent’s house in the village of Road, on the 
This illus- 


At the inquest, a few days 
later, nothing was discovered of 
much importance which has not 
already been told here. The spec- 
tators, however, showed great 
hostility toward two of the chil- 
dren,—that is, toward Constance 
and William, The coroner’s jury 
demanded that these children be 
called as witnesses, and the coro- 
ner—because of the attitude of 
the crowd—decided to adjourn 
the inquest to their father’s 
house, and conduct the examina- 
tion there. Constance Kent, ap- 
parently quite calm, demure, and 
conducting herself entirely as 
would a young lady bereaved of 
her little half-brother by a shock- 
ing tragedy, testified that she had 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Cell of Dreams 
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D’ANNUNZIO’S “CELL” for 
This room, which D’Annun- ye 
zio imagined as a solitary ano 
bedroom and mortuary cham- eis 
ber, was recently designed 
for him by the artist-archi- inst 
tect Gian Carlo Maroni. It Ch 
is located beyond the eastern : 
wing of Gabriele D’Annun- zal 
zio’s villa at Gardone, Italy the 
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dorin’s portrait of D’Annun- 
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ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO is one of the most vivid it into a shrine to the Heroes of the Victory. The w 
figures in literary history. The son of a simple Italian State has since declared it a national monument. : 
Dalmatian couple in the Abruzzi, he is now Prince of D’Annunzio’s room, shown above, is called by him the mn 
Monte Nevoso, the author of many outstanding literary “cell of pure dreams.’’ On entering the “cell” through the in 
works, playwright, poet, and novelist, as well as one of small vestibule, the first picture to meet the eye is 
the heroic figures of the World War. D’Annunzio is Cadorin’s portrait of D’Annunzio as the Leper. The 
characterized by an intensely creative spirit. This finds colour scheme of the room is of extraordinary beauty. th 
complete expression in his latest and most romantic In the furnishing of the room many mottoes are in evi- n 
dream—the housing of himself and his most intimate dence, especially prominent being “Dona e non isciema.” 
treasures in his villa Cargnecco at Gardone, Italy. The That D’Annunzio is a profound mystic is well known. W 
villa was confiscated from its German proprietor when In thus surrounding himself with the symbols of worldly by 
Italy entered the war and was subsequently bought by renunciation, he claims he is neither fool nor hypocrite; b 
D’Annunzio from the Italian government. He transformed he has simply visualized a mvstic’s exceptional philosophy, 
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\ INCORRECT 
This young lady is 
\) fighting against the in- 
a clination. Pretty soon 
5 the bicycle is going 
to get darned nasty 





ROWDING close on the heels of the 
cigarette and bobbed hair as the latest 





: fad to capture milady’s fancy, the bi- 
} cycle bids fair to surpass them all in lasting 
popularity and favour. The craze for riding 
a bicycle is increasing by leaps and bounds; 
and today thousands of dowagers throughout 
the nation are deserting bridge and the theatre 
for this healthy exercise. Everywhere women 
cyclists are attracting attention, in one way or 
another. 

The popularity of this new sport has ‘been 
instantaneous. The Park Avenue Wheeling 
Club, one of the first of many similar organ- 
izations, conducts exciting Saturday trips along 
the Drive and through Upper Harlem. Débu- 
tantes may be seen riding their bicycles through 
Central Park of a morning; and_ leather 
gaiters, tweed coat and worsted “tam” are be- 
coming the costume de rigeur with the younger 
et. At the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera House this winter special straps were 
observed in the lobby where box-partics could 
hang their wheels during the entertainment; 
and the recent Six-Day Bicycle Race, at Madi- 
on Square Garden, the outstanding social 
event of the season, was the occasion of an un- 
precedented demonstration by the enthusiastic 
spectators. Experts predict that within a few 
years the bicycle will have supplanted the horse 
and the roller skate on the strects of New 
York, 


OUNT and away! how easy it seems! 
A nice bright morning; good roads; 
nothing ahead of you but beautiful country 
ar perhaps the side of a brick wall; a bicycle 
between your legs—then what is more delight- 
ful than to climb aboard and speed with the 
wind—the only sounds in your ears the whirr 
of the pedals, the soft grit of the tires, an 
occasional clank-clank as the rear wheel comes 
off, the shrill blast of a policeman’s whistle— 
while distant objects whirl toward you, speed- 
ing nearer and nearer in a rapid succession, 
including trees, rocks and telegraph poles. 
Yet all is not so very easy as it looks, for 
the novice at least; for bicycling must be 
mastered slowly like any other art. Many a 
Weary beginner has crawled off on all fours, 
bruised in spirit as well as other places, simply 
because he failed to realize this principle. 
However, once you have learned to ride a 








HOW TO GET ON 
In order to become familiar 
with her wheel, the young lady 
must stand behind the bicycle 
and take it by the handlebars 


Bicycling For Ladies: 


of bystanders will 


The Latest Fad for Women 


By COREY FORD 


bicycle, you will never forget it in your life. 

The bicycle is not an iron horse; it is more 
like skates; in some ways it is like a boat; it is 
a little like auction bridge, except that you 
cannot trump your partner’s bid; and in many 
ways it is entirely different from any other 
form of locomotion except the sewing-machine. 
A bicycle, for example, will not stand upright 
unless someone is riding it, probably not then; 
it never answers the telephone; and in many 
other ways it fails to come under the classi- 
fication of either vertebrates or invertebrates. 
Sometimes the bicycle seems almost human, 
except that it does not have dandruff. 

Before the young lady attempts to mount 
a bicycle she should be able to take it apart, 
preferably on the front lawn or in her bed- 
room, and study carefully the great natural 
laws under which it operates. The bicycle de- 
pends primarily upon the principle of revo/u- 
tion, in which the rider is overthrown and the 
bicycle becomes a democracy and establishes 
itself on its own. By a mechanical applica- 
tion of power, the pressure of the foot serves 
to turn a wheel in the rear of the bicycle, as 
a result of which the chain revolves around the 
sprocket and the machine moves forward, pro- 
vided it was not facing backwards at the time. 

Of the construction of this intricate piece 
of machinery, it is sufficient to say that each 





PICKING UP A BICYCLE 
Before mounting a bicycle the 
young lady must become familiar 
with the proper method of approach 





WHERE TO GET OFF 
After you have learned how to 
get on, the next thing to find 
out is where you get off. Plenty 


inform you 


‘The New Sport 
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CORRECT 
This young lady has 
yielded to the inclin- 
ation and is jogging 
along with her bicy- 
cle whatever its leaning 


sprocket (Fig. 26) is equipped with cranks and 
pedals, which are very similar to the petals of 
a pansy except that they are spelled with a “d”’. 
The small wheel is also provided with teeth, 
which it uses for masticating and digestion, 
and also for snapping at objectionable pedes- 
trians as it whirls by. The rest of the bicycle 
consists of tires, bicycle lamp (b), tool kit, 
bell, a number of nuts and bolts (missing) and 
several gaskets, or female gadgets. 

After the young lady has taken the machine 
apart, according to these directions, and studied 
it carefully, she may then gather up the pieces 
and send them to a reliable mechanic named 
Jo who will put them together again, forming 
a bicycle. 


AN soon as the young lady has learned about 
wheels, and recognized their weaknesses 
and foibles and also the dangers that they rep- 
resent to the young girl, she must Jearn how to 
pick up a bicycle, before she can ever hope to 
handle wheels in general, The technique in 
this matter varies with the girl; and in such 
a problem we can hope to find no better aid 
than Mrs. Maria E. Ward’s handy little vol- 
ume: Bicycling for Ladies (New York: 
Brentano’s, 1896), to which we arc indebted for 
many of the valuable points in this article, 
and from which book the accompanying illus- 
trations have been taken. In this competent 
treatment of a familiar but sometimes difficult 
subject, we find the Table of Contents listing 
for discussion such attractive chapters as: “‘Pos- 
sibilities,” “Where to Keep a Bicycle,” “P 
tions and Power,” ‘How to Make Progress,” 
and “Breathlessness: the Limit Mechanical.” 

When the young girl feels that she is 
well cnough acquainted with her wheel 
to climb on and try it, the actual lesson begins. 
For this lesson a comfortable outfit is neces- 
sary. Wear an old dress that will not show 
dirt, casy shoes and gloves, and a hat that will 
stay on under any conditions, such as alighting 
on your head. Also wear two pairs of flannels, 
unless your knickerbockers are padded. All 
corseting should be loose enough to allow of 
a long deep breath, in order to prevent giddi- 
ness and short-windedness; for nothing more 
quickly exhausts one than the first few min- 
utes with a bicycle. 

Once you are seated on the bicycle, the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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DAMM 


LADY PEEL 


Above behold Beatrice 
Lillie, who, in what is 
amusingly called pri- 
vate life, is the wife of 
Sir Rubert Peel. He 
succeeded to the baron- 
etcy while she was 
in America last year 


THE COCKNEY 


To the left, please con- 
template this clown 
arrayed as the “im- 
perent” slavey in a 
hilarious sketch called 
References, rescued for 
us from Mr. Charlot’s 
old London repertoire 


Consider the Lillie 
Who Toils for Charlot 





STEICHEN 


STEICHEN 


THE COLORATURA 


In her most successful 
contribution to the sec- 
ond Charlot invasion 
of America, Miss Lillie 
can be seen (to the 
right) as one of those 
awful. concert artistes 
who stop at nothing 


“MARCH WITH ME” 


Her little old last year’s 
triumph as Britannia 
waiving the rules was 
so popular that the 
new revue had stag- 
gered along for only 
two weeks before it 
was resuscitated 
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VAN DAMM 


Canada’s Best Gift to the States, 


Chief Comic 


WW 


the 


Trinity 


of Our Second Charlot Revue 
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Art and Morality 
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Why Many People Believe That Modernist Art is “Decadent”? and “Immoral’’ 


DITOR’S NOTE: Cézanne has probably exer- 
E cised on the art of the past generation, a greater 
jnfluence than any other painter. The more critical 
public, here and in France, were quick to be 
convinced of his genius, but the public at large, 
after twenty five years, still remain unconvinced of 
it. Furthermore, the painters who followed him in 
the so called ‘“‘Modernistic” school of art,—Picasso, 
Dérain, Viaminck, Matisse,—have never attained the 
approbation of the general public. But there is noth- 
ing remarkable about all this. The world—other 
than the chosen few—has always been slow to ac- 
cept the work of artists who offer us fresh aesthetic 
viewpoints. The really incomprehensible feature of 
the mystery has been, not that the public has failed 
to approve of the work of the new men but that it 
has thought it “decadent” and “immoral.” 
As these so called immoral paintings have 
been chiefly landscapes, still-lifes, and 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


much like a bottle and water-pitcher, apples 
that aren’t very appley, and a tablecloth that’s 
not particularly much of a tablecloth. You 
might do better yourself, you say. Perhaps! But 
then, why not simply dismiss the picture as a 
poor painting? Why this anger, this hostility? 
This derisive resentment? 

A few apples, a pitcher, and a tablecloth can 
suggest improper behaviour. They don’t—not 
even to a Freudian. If they did, the man in 
the street would feel much more at home with 
them. Where, then, does the immorality come 


ceeded. As soon as we succeed, the kodak is 
invented, to prove our success. Could lies come 
out of a black box, into which nothing but light 
had entered? Impossible; it takes life to tell 
a lie. 

Colour also, which primitive man cannot 
really see, is now seen by us, and fitted to the 
spectrum. 

Eureka! We have seen it, with our own eyes 
—and that is assurance enough. 

When we see a red cow, we see a red cow 
in fact. We are quite sure of it, because 

the unimpeachable kodak sees exactly 
the same red cow. 





harmless enough portraits, the general 
public cry of “unclean” has been difficult 
to understand. In this article, Mr. Law- 
rence offers an original explanation of 
this somewhat baffling aesthetic mystery. 


T IS part of the common clap- 
trap that modernist art is “de- 
cadent” and “immoral”. Behold, 
everywhere, the new artists are run- 
ning to put on jazz underwear or to 
demoralize themselves utterly. They 
are ashamed to remain plain honest 
people—like the public, for instance, 
The public is always, in these dis- 
putes, supposed to be a fount of - 
morality. For myself, I have found 
that the artists were far more finicky, 
morally, than the public. Anyhow, 
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But supposing we had all of us been 
born blind, and had to get our image 
of a red cow by touching her, and 
smelling her, hearing her moo, and 
“feeling” her. Whatever should we 
think of her? Whatever sort of image 
should we have of Her, in our dark 
minds? Something very different, 
surely? 

As vision developed towards the 
kodak, man’s idea of himself de- 
veloped towards the snapshot. Primi- 
tive man simply didn’t know what he 
was: he was always half in the dark. 
But we have learned to see, and each 
of us has a complete kodak idea of 
himself. You take a snap of your 
sweetheart, in the field among the 








what have a water-pitcher, a bottle, 
and some insecure apples on a crum- 
pled tablecloth, got to do with moral- 
ity? The old school of artists (the 
public will tell you) painted apples 
that were right, that were “‘nailed down’’, that 
were, in short, 2oral. 

Have you noticed that most people, who have 
not learnt the trick of understanding, and lik- 
ing modern art, feel a moral repugnance for 
a painting of, let us say, a few insecure apples 
by Cézanne, or for any still-life by him, or for 
nearly all the paintings by the other great 
modernist artists. They feel, somehow, that this 
still-life by Cézanne is not right. And, for 
them, it isn’t right. 

Yet, how can they feel, as they do, that it 
is immoral? 

The very same design, if it were humanised, 
and the bottle was a draped nude and the 
water-pitcher a nude, semi-draped, weeping 
over the draped one, would instantly become 
highly moral. Why? 

Perhaps from painting, better than from any 
other art, we can realize the subtlety of the 
distinction between what is dumbly felt to be 
moral, and what is fe/t to be immoral. The 
moral instinct in the man in the street. But 
instinct is largely habit. The moral instinct of 
the man in the street is largely an emotional 
defense of an old habit. 

Yet what can there possibly be, in a Cézanne 
still-life, to rouse the aggressive moral instinct 
of the man in the street? What ancient habit 
in the average man do these poor apples, bottle 
and water-pitcher succeed in hindering? A 
bottle and water-pitcher that aren’t so very 


STILL LIFE: BY PAUL CEZANNE 


Mr. D. H. Lawrence, the English novelist, selected—perhaps 
at random—the above still-life by Cézanne as a subject for 
this original and entertaining article on art and morality 


in? Because ‘come in,” it certainly, surely does. 

Because of a very curious habit that civilised 
man has been forming down the whole course 
of civilisation, and in which he is now hard- 
boiled. The slowly-formed habit of seeing just 
as the photographic camera sees. 

But you may say that the object reflected on 
the retina is a/ways photographic. It may be. 
I doubt it. But whatever the image on the 
retina may be, it is rarely, even now, the photo- 
graphic image of the object-which is actually 
taken in by the man who sees the object. He 
does not, even now, see for himself. He sees 
what the kodak has taught him to see. And 
man, try as he may, is not a kodak. 

When a child sees a man, what does the child 
take in, as an impression? ‘T'wo eyes, a nose, a 
mouth of teeth, two straight legs, two straight 
arms; a sort of hieroglyph which the human 
child has used through all the ages to represent 
man. At least, the old hieroglyph was still in 
use when I was a child. 

But, is this what the child actually sees? If 
you mean by seeing, consciously registering, 
then this is what the child actually sees. The 
photographic image may be there all right, upon 
the retina. But there the child leaves it; out- 
side the door, as it were. 

Through many ages mankind has been striv- 
ing to register the image on the retina as it ts: 
no more glyphs and hieroglyphs. We’ll have 
the real objective reality. And we have suc- 


buttercups, smiling tenderly at the red 
cow with a calf, and doubtless offer- 
ing the cow a cabbage-leaf. Awfully 
nice, and absolutely “real”. There is 
your sweetheart, complete in herself, 
enjoying a sort of absolute objective reality: 
complete, perfect, all her surroundings con- 
tributing to her; incontestable. She is really 
“a picture”. 

This is the habit we have formed: of visual- 
izing everything. Each man to himself is a 
picture. That is, he is a complete little ob- 
jective reality, complete in himself, existing 
by himself, absolutely, in the middle of the 
picture. All the rest is just setting, background. 
To every man, to every woman, the universe is 
just a setting to the absolute little picture of 
himself, or herself. This has been the develop- 
ment of the conscious ego in man through 
several thousand years: since the Greek artists 
first broke the spell of “darkness”. Man has 
learnt to see himself. So now, he zs what he 
sees. He makes himself in his own image. 
Previously, even in Egypt, men had not learned 
to see straight. They fumbled in the dark, and 
didn’t quite know where they were, or what 
they were. Like men in a dark room, they only 
felt their own existence surging in the darkness 
of other existences. 

We, however, have learned to see ourselves 
for what we are, as the sun sees us. The kodak 
bears witness. We see as the All-Secing Eye 
sees, with the universal vision. And we are 
what is seen; each man to himself an identity, 
an isolated absolute, corresponding with a uni- 
verse of isolated absolutes. A picture! A kodak 
(Continued on page 92) 








SCANDINAVIAN 
On this page the reader will find por 
trayed just a few of the various methods 
employed jin the wholesome custom of 
bathing. Right: Harry, from Boston, 
vacationing in Sweden, has locked the 
door before settling into the suds. 
Imagine his feelings when a native 
masseuse and bath-maid enters through 
the “locked” door, and begins rubbing 


ENGLISH 
Above:—Oswald, from Pittsburgh, on 
a British week-end, has almost decided 
to wait until next week when he will 
arrive back in New York. The prospect 
of sitting in a little green tin tub with 
five gallons of cold and one quart of 
warm water is a little too much for 
the boy who hails from Pittsburgh 


AFRICAN 
Center: Unfortunately there are no 
bathroom doors in the jungle, so that 
this Senegambian débutante, in the act 
of bathing al fresco, finds herself con- 
fronted by a young bear, who resents 
the use of his drinking pool as a bath- 
tub. The little bare black is about to 
tell the little black bear certainly he 
can have his drink, any time he likes 
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The Bath International 


Six Modes of Bathing, Includ- 


ing the Scandinavian 


Drawings by FISH A = ee 
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GERMAN 


Above:—This healthful fraulein, hav- 
ing grown a trifle adipose on her Teu- 
tonic home diet, is pictured at Baden- 
Baden, to which resort she has been 
drawn by tales of the mud-baths there. 
Notice that she has—very cleverly— 
applied the swamp-juice only to spots 
where she most desires to become slim 


FRENCH 


Left: Mimi, the sweet young thing, 
Paris edition, is shown in her elaborate 
bathroom, which is equipped with every 
sort of exotic and trickery fixture. But 
French women have a funny way of 
bathing: they like, as a rule, to dress 
first, and dress completely, —then, 
just at the last, a little spray of Nar- 
cisse de Chine perfume right on the neck 


RUSSIAN 


Above: Unfortunately, 
our artist, who lived long 
in Russia, was unable to 
portray a Russ in the act 
of bathing. The artist 
went further, indeed, 
could not even conceive 
of such an unusual thing 
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How a Jewel Comes 


HERE had been an orchestral concert 

in the Redoutensaal. 

As a young woman descended the stair- 
way she was scen to stoop suddenly and pick 
something up from the red velvet carpet. 

Fugene Ratoti asked her what it was she 
had picked up. 

“Nothing,” she answered. 

Eugene Ratoti looked at her face. This he 
had been doing for the last year and a half 
—and he noticed only that it had more colour 
than usual. Behind them came the Doctor, 
her husband. When they came to their car- 
riage, he also asked her what it was she had 
picked up off the red carpet, but the answer 
he received was the same: 

“Nothing.” 

The doctor’s wife was a healthy, well-built 
young woman, who loved light-coloured 
clothes and strolling about by herself in the 
town at noontime. 


ie 


As they were driving home, the 
doctor said: 

“It would have been better to have 
gone to a restaurant for supper as IL 
am very hungry!” 

His wife answered: 

“You may eat all you want, my 
dear. I can’t eat a thing!” 

The doctor begged her to eat, but 
without success. She could not be 
persuaded. Something had taken her 
appetite away. She felt as if a band 
had been tied around her throat, and 
she were incapable of swallowing 
anything. She had found a large, 
genuine pearl on the red-carpeted 
steps. 


108 


They went to bed and the doctor 
fell off to sleep immediately. He 
had been busy the entire day and it 
was no wonder that he was overcome 
by sleep as soon as he had the pillow 
underneath his head. But about 
quarter to three, he awoke and heard 
his wife sighing deeply as she lay 
beside him. 

In the lazy languor of his sleepi- 
ness he might have gone off to sleep 
again had she not got out of bed. 

He watched her as she rose, saw 
her spread a silk handkerchief over 
the small lamp beside the bed, saw 
her turn on the light. She went to her ward- 
robe, opened the door, and poked mysteriously 
amid the linen. While doing so, she cast sev- 
eral furtive glances in the direction of her 
husband. 

This frightened him, and his heart began to 
pound violently against his sides. The feel- 
ing of jealousy ran through his body like the 
strange, unpleasant tingling of an clectric 
current. 


The Pearl 


Between an Honest Doctor 
By FERENC MOLNAR 


IV. 


The next day, after dinner, the following 
conversation took place: 

Docror: What makes you so nervous all 
the time? 

Wire: Leave me alone. 

Docror: You needn’t be so cross about it. 
I only remarked that you were nervous. There’s 
no offense in saying that. I have the right to 
make the remark. j 

Wire: No. You should let me alone. 

Docror: All right. If you like it better, 
I'll leave you alone entirely and not speak to 
you at all. : 
"Wire: I should like to see you try. 

Docror: If you force me . . . Oh, what’s 
the use of arguing with you... 

They spoke no further and the doctor took 
his hat and left. He felt ill at ease, went to 
a Café, read an article in a paper, not one word 





DRAWING BY LEO KOBER 


THE PEARL 


As the young woman descended the stairway she 
stooped and picked up something from the red- 
carpeted steps. It was a large, genuine pearl and 
its discovery filled her with ecstasy and freedom 


of which did he understand. At half past 
three, Eugene Ratoti paid a visit to his wife. 


V. 


Eugene Ratoti was a non-existent being, 
who had gazed ineffectively at this woman’s 
face for the past year and a half. He rarely 
spoke when not spoken to and when he did he 
said nothing worth listening to. He was a 


mn 
mn 


and His Pretty Wite 


Socialist, a Modern, a lover of music, an ad- 
mirer of Richard Strauss and his opinion of 
anything and everything was based upon what 
he read in his favourite newspaper. 

“My dear,” he said to the Doctor’s wife, in 
that disgustingly pleasant manner, men of his 
type are wont to cultivate, “my dear, why 
are you so ill-natured since yesterday?” 

“Am 1?” she asked, pleased with the: phrase. 

“Indeed, you are.” 

“T really can’t understand why, my dear.” 

She looked at him strangely, almost inti- 
mately, for the first time, and she was think- 
ing to herself: ‘He is the one to whom I shall 
show the pearl.” 


VI. 


She asked Ratoti to call on her the next day 
at half-past five. He felt that he had slightly 
achieved his purpose, but still, he was unable 
to account for the headway he had 
made. However, he shaved with great 
care, rubbed his face all over with 
Kau de Cologne, brushed his hair very 
smooth and hesitated for ten minutes 
in deciding which of four neckties 
to Wear. 

Her face glowed with pleasure 
when Ratoti entered. 

After a few insincere remarks on 
the usual trite conversational topics 
had been exchanged between them, 
her voice suddenly failed her. She 
gazed meltingly at Ratoti and im- 
pulsively threw her arms around his 
neck, 

“Eugene,” she cried, half sobbing, 
“Eugene.” 

Thus awakened, Eugene embraced 
her in his most elegant manner and 
was happy at the thought that, at this 
most sublime of moments, he reeked 
of Fau de Cologne. ‘My dear girl,” 
softly, “my poor little 


” 


he said, 
pirlhs, 2 

The woman held tight to Eugene’s 
neck for a long while without utter- 
ing a word, then, disengaging her- 
self, she rushed and flung open the 
wardrobe door. With a strange fe- 
line grin she showed him the pearl. 

“| found « .<. 1 stole Ht... 
she said, choking with emotion. 

Eugene closed his eyes in ecstasy. 
He imagined himself now very 
modern and at this confession fancied 
himself the lover of a Parisian apache 
girl and the receiver of her stolen 
goods. His thoughts thus wandered between 
the possibility of execution on the guillotine 
and the reek of Eau de Cologne. In short, 
at this moment, he was supremely happy. 


»” 


VII. 


“[ am yours, body and soul,” said the doc- 
tor’s wife platitudinously, in the hote! room 


(Continued on page 98 ) 








CARMENCITA 


Carmen reads her doom in the 
candle-drippings. In the version 
of the Bizet-Mérimée Carmen 
used by the Moscow Art Musical 
Studio, “passionate intensity” is 
emphasized. Baklanova is the 
tawny heroine of the opera 


Olga Baklanova, in Her Various 













OLGA BAKLANOVA 


Born in Moscow, in 1896, Olga Bak- 
lanova was one of three chosen out 
of four hundred candidates for the 
Moscow Art Theatre Company in 1914. 
She was decorated by the Soviets 


VANITY FAIR 


IN MADAME ANGOT 
In Charles Lecocq’s cele- 
brated opera-comique, La 
Fille de Madame Angot, 
Baklanova plays the réle 
of Lange, the tempera- 
mental actress from the 
Théatre Feydeau in Paris. 
This is one of her most 
popular impersonations 


LA PERICHOLE 
Offenbach’s Opera-Bouffe La 
Périchole was the second produc- 
tion of the Moscow Art Musical 
Studio in New York. Baklanova 
portrays La Périchole, the naive, 
Peruvian woman—the untamed 
girl whe is matured by adversity 


Roles 


The “Synthetic” Actress of the Moscow Art Musical Studio, Now in New York 
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FACING THE 
AUDIENCE 
The distinguished pen- 
guin is as well-bred 
as he is gracious, 
and poses cheerful- 
ly for his portrait 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY VANOAMM 


MASTER AND MAN 
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DESCENDING 
THE STAIRS 
The penguin’s  ter- 
restrial domain  in- 
cludes a tiny plat- 
form and a flight of 
stairs to the water 


This, and the photographs immediately beside and beneath, portray 
the First Personality of a distinguished foreign visitor to New York 
who is the subject of Mr. Cummings’ dissertation; who is a Penguin 


«I Take Great Pleasure In Presenting” 


A Distinguished Foreign Visitor to New York, Who Has Two Distinct Personalities 


N CONTRAST to some Americans, the 

readers of this journal have a reputation 

for being concerned with such neglected 
aspects of life as merit the adjectives “ 
tinguished,” “refined” and even “aristocratic.” 
Unlike “the divine average” of our era (that 
two-fisted go-getting he or she whosc spiritual 
nutriment, derived principally from the daily 
press, is confined to hand-picked manifesta- 
tions of incredible unwisdom and superfluous 
mayhem) the readers of this periodical are 
said to demand mwuances—and well-served. In 
this twenticth century chaos, where idiocies 
mutilate ideas, débutantes massacre policemen 
and bootleggers inherit the earth, these same 
readers flash their sabres (we are told) for the 
“finer” values of existence. Assuming this 
to be true I take great pleasure in presenting, 
to all such courageous and distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen, an unutterably distinguished 
visitor’ from a distant clime; a mysterious and 
magnetic personage who, although consider- 
ably more noble, as I believe, than any king 
or prince who has yet sojourned 


dis- 


among us, at present occupies 
far from sumptuous quarters at 
the New York Aquarium. 

It would be difficult to 
imagine a more unconventional 
domicile of nobility than the 
Aquarium. Situated at the 
south-west extremity of Man- 
hattan, it consists of a small 
roundish ancient structure which 
served first as a fort and later 
asa cage for Mr. P. T. Barnum’s 
“Swedish Nightingale” (other- 
wise known as Miss Jenny 
Lind). Then somebody had 
the brilliant idea that there 
ought to be a lot of fish in it; 
whereupon tanks, embracing 
many pleasing and hideous 


By E. E. CUMMINGS 





roundish ancient attendants—and a_ photo- 
graph of an octopus. Such is that hovel of 
hydraulic wonders, the New York Aquarium, 
wherein the extraordinary visiting nobleman 





AN UNCONVEN- 
TIONAL POSE 


The agile camera caught 
our hero quite unexpect- 
edly, en route from the 
water to the platform 





THE SECOND EMANATION 


above-mentioned has taken up his residence. 

I suspect that most of my valiant readers 
associate great foreign celebrities with the Ritz 
and will consequently be shocked, upon learn- 
ing that nobility can tolerate the extremely un- 
Ritzy environment which has just been de- 
scribed. But these readers musc understand 
that the celebrity in question is by tempera- 
ment amazingly democratic. Instead of sclect- 
ing the Aguitania or the O/ympic to convey 
him to our shores, he embarked at his native 
Galapagos Islands upon a by no means luxu- 
rious craft known as the S. S. Arcturus. 

At the Aquarium we find him attended, not 
by a suite of valets, private-secretaries, news- 
paper reporters and plainclothesmen, but by a 
solitary gull of the species known as “Booby.” 
Toward those hordes of curious onlookers 
which hang upon his every gesture—uttering 
such typical American profundities as, “Ain’t 
he sweet?” “Just like a puppydog,” “Looka de 
lid] ole man” and “Whudduhyuh mean dat fish 
ain’t a boid!”—he maintains an attitude of 
perfect friendliness, without 
ever, for so much as an instant, 
relinquishing that poise which 
bespeaks generations of well- 
bred ancestors. Even the nick- 
name “Charlie” (which has 
reference to his terrestrial ema- 
nation) cannot ruffle that cheer- 
ful and exquisite dignity which 
is perhaps his most striking 
characteristic. 

When I say “his terrestrial 
emanation” I mean to imply a 
very significant fact. The Pen- 
guin, as this wholly unprece- 
dented individual is entitled, 
possesses a double existence. 
Strictly speaking, he is teva in- 
dividuals. The first individual 
struts and dances upon a tiny 


varieties of aquatic phenomena, 
Were installed, also several small 
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Look closely at this photograph. 


It reveals the camera’s futile ver- 


dict upon The Second or Aquatic Emanation of this individual. Read 
this essay if you wish to learn why the camera is so futile 


weoden platform. The second 
(Continued on page 78) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Importance of Being Nobody 


How to Write Ideal Criticism: An Inquiry Into the Functions of a Critic 


HERE is a 


of phraseology from which it is difficuit 


“certain contemptuousness 

for a critic to abstain.” So, at any rate, 
wrote an indignant Shelley to the editor of the 
Quarterly Review. 
mailed the letter. He kept it for his prose col- 
lection, where any critic given to contemptuous 


Like a wise poet, he never 


phrases may read it and be chastened. 
Wit is contempt in crys- 

tals, and wit is the whole 

world’s poison. But it is like- 

wise the critic’s single pellet 

Not for 


vanity alone does he use it, 


of self-defence. 
nor in fear of losing his 
lobby importance. It is the 
subtler dread, rather, of hav- 
ing to sce things as others 
see them, and of being as 
or prosy about 
Where- 
fore, your critic remembers 


inarticulate 
them as others are. 


that contempt is almost his 
professional right, his differ- 
entiating privilege. Besides, 
if he is any sort of critic, he 
is fearfully familiar with 
his subject, and familiarity 
is a busy breeder. 

I am speaking principally 
of the critics, dramatic, musi- 
cal, literary, of daily papers. 
The gentry who write Icisurely and considerate 
articles for monthly magazines look on us more 
frantic ants as misapplied reporters. And I, for 
one, say Amen to that, make a fetish of the 
necessity, and sustain the labors of my each re- 
view with the prayer that I shall in time become 
an excellent reporter of plays and players, and 
no more nor less than that. 


"i ET, with reporting as his constant, the 

critic discovers himself cast for additional 
roles of infinite variation. He falls into the 
way of being a prophet, a philosopher, a tea- 
cup essayist, a poct, preacher, clown and gossip. 
He wakes up from the pleasures of discussing 
his own aesthetics, kis own viewpoint on life, 
to find that he has left the. plavwright’s and 
the actor’s far behind. He tweaks the issue with 
an epigram, chucks it under the chin with a 
picturesque adjective, disconcerts it utterly by 
bringing his own personality into the bargain. 
That, perhaps, is really what the Shellevs think 
contemptuous, Anybody but a nobody—even a 
critic—is bound to cast a shadow when he tres- 


passes across brightness. 

Sometimes, when I turn page over page of 
those vast vehicles for department store adver- 
tising which give us our daily bread, I suspect 


that the critics are destined only to be hawkers, 





rs of superlative catch-words 
That 


iate duty, to pave the 


ballyhooers, mi 





for producers to quote in their placards. 


immed 





seems Our most 
way to the box-oflice with handsome, brisk en- 
comiums, to leap out of our senses six times a 
year and call Jast night’s mediocrity the best 
play of the season. Of that much value we are 


to the managerial scheme of Broadwayv—-and of 





Gabriel was at one time 


able music critic. 
among play reviewers, he has 
already established himself as 
a just and discerning opinionist 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


far harder to be con- 


It is 
temptuous of a play than of the public. 


expected of the critic. I do 


that much alone. 


Prophecy. is 
not mean that he is hired to catch successes on 
the wing, although you might think so from 
the frequent smug assurances that “this play 
or “this book will reach fifty 
of which has as much to do 


will run a year” 
editions.” <All 


with proper and _ self- 
respecting criticism as a 
racing-chart has to do with 


Bahaaism. But you do come 
to demand of your daily 
critic as definite a 
afford to 


report as 
he can make on 
the 
liking or disliking 


probabilities of 
the work 
You be- 
ing of that large, impersonal 
intelli- 


your 
under discussion. 


class of averagely 
and grounded readers, 
concert or theatre 
whom a critic flatters himself 


gent 


goers, 


he informs. 

The critic is, as a matter 
of fact, no more acquainted 
With your prejudice in plays 
than with your taste in teas 
The decentest 
thing he can do is to tell 
you simply that it is a Mocha 
entertainment or a Java, 
and leave you the refusal. Yet you somehow 
always want of him the salesman’s assurance 
that you will enjoy it. What readers like 
best, I find, is the blunt first paragraph which 
says, this is a good or a bad play. But, be- 
cause I think so, will you! 


MAURICE GOLDBER. 
GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


Mr. 
a gifted and eminently read- 


A neophyte and coffees. 


We are developing here in America a schoo! 
of distinctly laymen critics. In the daily 
press they are excellently placed. 
the art of a work entirely alone, with prac- 
tically no sensitiveness towards the technical 
skill or abstract beauty it may hold, they con- 


Leaving 


cern themselves with the single interrogation, 
And ringing true 
means an agreement of incident with the com- 


does this play ring trucf 


monplaces of ordinarily intelligent existence. 
I cannot think of a more salutary way of 





addressing the arts—provided, of course, you 
have little else to say to and about them. If 
vou must poke holes through a fiction, it 3s 
handsome to know that you are letting day- 
light in. If you are bound to call a piece of 
goods shoddy, it is only decent of vou to take 
it up to the open front of your brain where 
the plain sunlight can be strong on it and give 
it its honest noonday colours. 

But what, for instance, if your playwright 
had not the least intention to write a true play, 
a four-square, slab-sided, firm-foundationed 
play? What if, like the leading man who 
knows that a blue dress-suit looks blacker in 
front of the footlights than the blackest one 
can, your dramatist takes the dimnesses and 
false glows of the theatre into account, and 
writes solely for the theatre instead of for the 
strect-corner! What, then, sort of figure is 
your layman critic, your copy-philcsopher, cut- 


ting? Truths so often rush in where analysis 
fears to tread. ; 

Now and then a newspaper reviewer is re- 
ferred to as a thoughtful critic. That should 
embarrass him horribly. For nine out of ten 
plays which he sees have not the meanest pre- 
tence to thoughtfulness, themselves, and the 
process of bringing thought to bear on them 
is an impertinence, a bumptious waste. It jg 
honester to sling them over the baggage mule of 
a short report than to mount them on the high 
horse of any philosophy at all. 

Whenever I am asked what play I liked 
best last season or the season before that, I 
always find myself referring to that play of 
which I happened to write my best review, 
Conversely, of course, I should not have Writ- 
ten so much to my satisfaction had the play 
not interested me. But, by way of confes- 
sion, here is one reviewer frank enough to ad- 
mit that he remembers plays all too much by 
what and how he wrote about them. If this 
is vanity, make the most of it. I think it js 
vanity in the last degree which ever urges a 
reviewer to put a toupee of literary flourishes 
on the bald facts of his criticism. 


OR, when I am discussing another’s style, 

1 have least right of all to raise the 
self-consciousness of my own in front of it. 
When | am kneeling before some magnificently 
poetic phrase, I have less permission than ever 
to use a cushion stuffed with fancy wordings 
of my own. When I am stung to glee by 
some quick, quippish dialogue, that is the 
proper time for me to lock my own small stock 
of wit back in its closet. Any criticism which, 
by its own vagaries or graces, its own circum- 
stantial aptness or vigor, draws the smallest 
second of regard to itself, is false to its trust 
and purpose. In all the valour of humility 
Huneker could define the critic’s réle as that of 
the sparrow behind the plow. The tail feathers 
of fine writing are only nuisances in the furrows. 

Wilde wrote a celebrated conversation be- 
tween an imaginary Messrs. Ernest and Gil- 
bert, extolling the virtues of the critic as art- 
ist. But what washes out the rest of the 
quibble for me is the little dialogue at the 
beginning, where one of them says, “If a man’s 
work is easy to understand, an explanation 1s 
unnecessary,” and the other replies, “And if 
his work is incomprchensible, an explanation 
is wicked.” 

To which, of course, I might add a hundred 
or so attractive and more or less familiar defi- 
nitions of criticism, which, having been evolved 
by critics, are naturally full of excessive re- 
spect for the vocation. Higher criticism, crea- 
tive criticism, constructive, subjective, im- 
pressive .. . from the Greeks to the Germans, 
the dandies have evolved any number of ad- 
jectives and modifications wherewith to hire 
their chairs on the boulevard of art. The can- 
niest of them all is he who, once comfortably 
seated, ceases to pretend to watch the passersby, 
but gives himself up to the rapt contempla- 
tion of his own waistcoat and its Buddhistic 

(Continued on page 78) 
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JOHN EMERSON 
The critics sneered at their 
Whole Town’s Talking, and 
they found the public also 
against The Fall of Eve 


ELLIOT NUGENT 





DOROTHY DONNELLY 
This once famously lachrymal ac- 
tress has turned librettist, with 
some profitable ventures to what 
one probably should call her credit 


ANITA LOOS 
In writing plays and scenarios, 
Miss Loos has always worked with 
her husband (Mr. Emerson) but her 
fame is from stories written alone 














SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Miss Donnelly has conspired 
oftenest with the arch-tinker 
of scores, Dr. Romberg, but 
now each has a new partner 


J. C. NUGENT 


As co-author (and part-actor) of 
such comedies as Kempy and 
The Poor Nut, the younger 
Nugent has always divided roy- 
alties with his father-assistant 





This inveterate vaudeville mon- 
ologist has a style and standard 
so different from his son’s, that 
the plays from their tandem pens 
are as variegated as crazy-quilts 























MAXWELL ANDERSON 
This unfrocked schoolmaster 
from the Dakotas had written 
plays unaided before What Price 
Glory and now is off again 
seemingly on his own hook 


MARC CONNELLY 
New York has not yet passed 
on The Wisdom Tooth, the first 
Connelly solo written after the 
partnership that produced suc- 
cesses like Dulcy and Merton 


He Who Collaborates Is Lost—Old 


Sundry Playwriting Partnerships, Now Dissolved or Threatened with Dissolution 


LAURENCE 
STALLINGS (Left) 
After writing What 
Price Glory and its 
two short-lived suc- 
cessors, the firm of 
Stallings and An- 
derson was dissolv- 
ed. Broadway 
awaits developments 


JAMES GLEASON 


Whereas’ Gleason 
and Taber wrote 
the leading réles of 
is Zat So? for 
themselves, its suc- 
cess sent them into 
different territories 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
FLORSNCE VANDAMM 





RICHARD TABER 


This young actor, unheard of 
as a playwright before Is Zat 
So?, assumed the rdéle of the 
prize-fighter in that comedy for 
its recent Chicago engagement 


GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


Kaufman, on the other hand, has 
been represented by Minick 
(written with Edna Ferber), 
The Butter and Egg Man and 
the libretto of the new Marx show 


Fable 
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THE OLD DAYS 


Mary Lewis’ first job 
in New York was 
with the Greenwich 
Village Follies, which 
organization paid her 
the handsome initial 
salary of $30.00 a 
week. In the photo- 
graph below, Miss 
Lewis is shown, par- 
ticipating elegantly 
in that noted revue 


STEICHEN 


Mary Lewis Joins the Metropolitan 


HE romantic story of the young girl’s rise to fame Village Follies—and the magic, if somewhat overesti- 

and fortune in which the first chapter is usually mated goal, NEW YORK. Promotion to a fairly leading 
entitled “In the Chorus” and the last “Her Triumph: téle followed. In that eventful year (1919), Mary Lewis 
or Backstage at La Scala” has long been held in dis- saw Grand Opera for the first time—a performance of 
esteem by the Michael Arlens of the present nervous Butterfly with Geraldine Farrar. Fired, for reasons in- 
generation. Yet this story is strangely true in the explicable, with the ambition to be an opera singer, she 
case of Mary Lewis. A product (as the phrase is) of began, as who would not, with vocal lessons. She blos- 
Little Rock, Arkansas, she repudiated her Methodist up- somed forth in Paris as the lead in Lehar’s operetta, 
bringing by dancing in a local cabaret at the implausibie The Merry Widow, then as Marguerite in Faust at the 
age of eight. The next step was the stock company— Volksoper in Vienna. Miss Lewis is soon to make 
in the throes at that time of producing a play called her New York début with the Metropolitan, probably as 


Reckless Eve. Then came the chorus of the Greenwich Mimi in La Bohéme, in which réle she is pictured above 
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COVARRyE IAS 








THE NEGRO AND THE SPIRITUAL 


DRAWING BY MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


Miguel Covarrubias, the artist who created this unusual drawing, has 
made a great reputation by his portraits and sketches of the Negro. 
To an artist working in any medium, the life of the American Negro 


above, 


is shown rendering a typical 


offers a wealth of exotic and novel material as, for example, the scene 


in which a trio “spiritual” 


‘¢ Moanin’ Wid A Sword In Ma Han’ ”’ 


A Discussion of the Negro’s Reluctance to Develop and Exploit his Racial Gifts 


ECENTLY I attended a song recital 
given by a Negro baritone. The pro- 
gram announced that he would sing 
songs in six languages, and I believe that he 
actually did so, but his enunciation was so 
imperfect that it was difficult enough to catch 
the words even when he sang in English. 
That he was the possessor of a beautiful voice 
and at least a superficial knowledge of the 
essential style of some of the music he de- 
livered there was no gainsaying, although, 
ironically enough, this knowledge of style com- 
pletely deserted him when he attempted a 
group of Negro Spirituals. 
On the whole the concert left me cold, as, 
I am forced to conclude by their lack of en- 
thusiasm, it left the remainder of the sparse 
audience cold. There was, to be sure, per- 
functory applause, but we, who sat in the or- 
chestra chairs, were not moved to make any 
excessive demonstration of spontaneous appre- 
ciation. The fact is, that the singer was no 
better and no worse than a dozen other singers 
who are patiently listened to by their friends 
and a few apathetic critics every month during 
the season. 
After the concert I went home, drew on a 
dressing-gown and a pair of comfortable 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


slippers, and sat down to meditate. Theoret- 
ically, there appeared to be no reason why a 
Negro should refrain from offering a con- 
ventional recital program. Roland Hayes has 
made a successful specialty of such a program. 
But, reflection informed me, Roland Hayes is 
the exception. He is not only an unusually 
gifted artist, but he was the first Negro to 
attempt such a program before a wide audi- 
ence. He is therefore something of a novelty. 
To be frank, however, most of us are tired 
of song recitals. Several years ago, indeed, ! 
wrote a paper called Cordite for Concerts, in 
which I figuratively blew them up. Any 
impresario can tell you that ninety per cent. 
of the song recitals that are given in New 
York today are given at a loss to the performer 
before an audience of deadheads. No one, 
as a matter of fact, who proffers a conventional, 
classic program, save an exceptional genius, a 
Chaliapin, a Roland Hayes, can fill a hall 
today without punching holes in the tickets. 
Curiously enough, did he but seize it, the 
opportunity lies in the hands of the Negro to 
wrest a conspicuous success out of this general 
apathy. It is sufficient cause for amazement, 
under the circumstances, that he has been so 
tardy in doing so. Within the past few years 


the fame of Negro folk-music, long relished 
by the few, has spread around the world. The 
Negro Spirituals are admired everywhere they 
are known; book after book devoted to them 
has tumbled from the presses, culminating in 
that superb collection, Te Book of American 
Negro Spirituals, arranged by J. Rosamond 
and James Weldon Johnson, with some as- 
sistance from Lawrence Brown. The world 
is aching to hear these Spirituals authoritatively 
sung, authentically performed, but with rare 
exceptions, the Negro himself is making com- 
paratively little effort to satisfy this longing. 

The Fisk Singers, to be sure, since 1871, 
have regarded the dissemination of these tunes 
almost in the light of a sacred obligation, but 
it was not until May, 1925, that Paul Robe- 
son, with the assistance of Lawrence Brown, 
gave what was probably the first song recital 
devoted entirely to Negro music, with a suc- 
cess that is a matter of record. Paul Robeson 
is a great artist. I say great advisedly, for to 
hear him sing Negro music is an experience 
allied to hearing Chaliapin sing Russian folk- 
songs. In November, another pair of Spirit- 
ual singers gladdened the ears of New Yorkers: 
Taylor Gordon, whose evangelical performs 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Screen’s Hungarian Rhapsody —Vilma Banky 


HEN the pent-up flood of Hungarian achievements in the arts was 

suddenly let loose upon an unsuspecting American public by the abrupt 
and dramatic cessation of international hostilities in Europe, Hungarian 
plays began descending upon Broadway in nothing short of battalions. The 
names of Ferenc Molnar and Ernest Vajda acquired an almost unprecedented 
lustre—as playwrights of the “popular” theatre. It was at that time generally 
supposed that the city of Budapest produced more playwrights, poets and 
novelists per square foot than any other metropolis in the world. Hence the 


phrase was born into the world—‘Budapestering Broadway.” The Hungarian 
fever abated, and Budapest became a city like any other—like Prague, Bar- 
celona, or Copenhagen. Then Vilma Banky arrived in America—under the 
auspices of the discriminating Samuel Goldwyn—and her native Budapest be- 
gan once more to expand its chest in pride—for, upon Miss Banky’s appear- 
ance in a motion picture version of The Dark Angel, the critics threw their 
hats into the air. For they found her exceeding fair—and an unusual and 
gifted screen actress, head and shoulders above most of our native “‘stars’” 
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Dollars Do Not Stretch 


Are You Saving Money? Are You Investing It Wisely? If Not, Why Not? 


By RONALD B. TIBBETTS 


Y name is Tibbetts, Ronald B. Tib- TIBBETTS sorrow- 


betts. This story is written by me fully tosses away $2500 tor FOOD 
personally... very personally. Mrs. He anxiously holds 
T. will probably scalp me when she reads it, GUE. ; 1500 for a place to live in 
in which pastime she will be joined by the four He gets a subpoena 
little ones, Egbert, Florence, Mabel and Dick. for 250 for insurance 
I am angry and the immediate occasion for They threaten to 
my wrath is a circular which I have just re- take out the meter 
ceived. It is one of many such and their effect unless he pays 400 for gas and clectricity 
upon me has been cumulative. It is one of Rather than freeze : 
those things from a bank exhorting me to SAVE to death he pays... 165 for fuel 
my money!!! Ye Gods! Listen to it Mrs. T. likes to 
“(DOLLARS DO NOT STRETCH. Sup- talk, so he pays.. 50 for a telephone 
pose a man earns $5,000 a year on which he is | He must wash, oc- 
supporting a family of four. He must set casionally, hence — 40 for water tax 
aside $1,910 (38%) for food alone and this The family can’t 
does not include luxuries of any kind. go naked, there- 
“He must set aside $650 (13%) for rent, fore .. 700 for clothing 
and far more than this if he istoliveincomfort. He is forced to go 
“He must set aside $830 (16%) for clothing. to work, so 100 for commutation ticket 
“He must set aside...” but I can not go Mrs. T. gives out 
further into the sickening details. The author, once in a while, 
by some fiendish arithmetic known only to so . 520 occasional help, laun- 
bankers, arrives at the conclusion that the total THE SAD NEWS dry, ete. 
sums spent will leave me a balance of some TOTAL $6225 
thousand odd dollars for doctor and dentist, EVEN SADDER 
education and travel, amusements and invest- NEWS, Income 6240 
ments . . . (there speaks the cagey banker!) Balance VS 


. © + Operating expenses, occasional 
servant-help and other miscellaneous — 


items. 

And then he has the nerve to add, 
“Out of this budget it is the duty of 
every man to set aside at least one-fifth 
of his income in a trust fund, high class 
bonds or other form of investment, in 
the selection of which it will be our 
pleasure and privilege to advise him.” 

It is wicked, I maintain, for fiduciary 
concerns, operating under the laws of 
these loosely United States to publish 
these undermining documents, setting 
forth as a moral DUTY acts which are 
incapable of performance. Every man 
knows that he ought to save but how 
many of us can? 

How much does the author of this 

circular know of the conditions of Mrs. 
T. and myself and our four little host- 
ages! Nothing! Or, if he does know 
anything, so much the deeper his guilt 
in writing it. 

Let us analyze, together my own 
statement of expense and income and 
see how nearly they tally with that of 
the eminent banker who, I will bet a 
dollar... it is all I can bet... after he 
had finished his plea for larger and bet- 
ter savings accounts, stepped out to his 
waiting car and drove home with a con- 
sciousness of a good deed, nobly done. 
This eminent banker probably thought 
he was helping the struggling masses - 
to save money. Maybe he did help ™ 
those who had something to save, But ; en eee re 

; . fi In this article, Mr. Tibbetts takes somewhat violent ex- 
he didn’t help me. Not a bit. ception to the family budget system. He finds it imprac- 

Here is an honest-to-goodness state- tical, for one thing. The Tibbetts family numbers six. 
ment of what is extracted from me es ae ae a Cas oe ee eee 
annually—and CONSTANTLY. (age 8), Mabel (age 9), Egbert (age 10), and Dick (age 11) 





Let us go a step further, painful though it be. 
Last year these fifteen berrics were expended 
as follows: 
For removing tonsils and adenoids froin 


Egbert $135 
For removing slight cast from Mabel’s 
left lamp 120 


For removing all of Mrs, T.’s teeth. 
(The dentist did this, not Tibbetts) 125 


Such things happen every year, and they are 
always different. If it isn’t a tooth it’s a tonsil, 
if not an adenoid it’s a busted arm or a cracked 
bicuspid. Egbert is playing football, right 
this very minute, and my heart isblack with fore- 
bodings. What I want to know and WHAT I 
DEMAND TO KNOW, is: when all these 
things are attended to where do I get money 
for Fatimas, carfare, luncheon? 

WHERE DO1 GET IT, MR. BANKER? 
ANSWER THAT! 

The poor fish, he can’t of course. And then 
he has the nerve to talk to me about savings 
and investments!! He, and a lot of others 
like him, consider me a swell prospect for 
Atwater-Kent, Chrysler, Tiffany and the 
Mediterranean Tours. For the love ef 
Tiffany, how do they get that way? 
And he has the gall to say that “Dollars 
do not stretch,” while 1, Tibbetts, have 
been stretching them to the breaking 
point for the last ten years. My heart 
went out to that great and good man, 
Simeon Ford, when he said that what 
this country needed was a more elastic 
currency, a currency so elastic that 
when you had spent it it snapped right 
back into your pocket. 

And, mind you, this banker creature 
is figuring on a family of four. My 
home group is six, Mrs. T, the four kids 
and I. Gosh, how the dollars are mal- 
treated! Every one has to do the work 
of two. Honestly, I have never had a 
dollar long enough to see a wrinkle in 
it. Every buck is spent twice before it 
is earned once. And sometimes they 
den’t materialize at all. Then where 
am I? Up the creck, without a paddle. 

One of the disturbing facts of life is 
that a lot of items have to be paid, 
cash down, on the nail. Take the 
Westchester Lighting Co. who convey 
light, without swectness, to my home. 
Believe me, there’s no sugar in their 
attitude. Unless you come across with- 
in three days after the little white 
notice arrives you join Moses. People 
often ask “‘Where was Moses when the 
light went out?” Ask Tibbetts: he 
_ knows. He was hustling round to the 
NDAMM office, cap in hand and a borrowed ten- 

spot in his pocket, begging them to re+ 
store the service. 
Why, last June, after I had been 
through just such a harrowing experi- 
(Continued on page 114) 
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SPRING 


Almost a recluse in his native vil- 
lage in southern France, Aristide 
Maillol has attained an eminence 
among sculptors which is perhaps 
the highest. He first studied paint- 
ing, but not too successfully. Later 
he turned to the designing of tap- 
estries. It was not until he was 
forty that he found himself as a 
sculptor. He has worked always in 
the classic manner, seeking for a 
perfect beauty through what Augus- 
tus John calls “a _ simplification 
never carried to the point of cold 
abstraction.” A group of his sculp- 
tures will be shown in February at 
the Brummer Galleries in New 
York. This will be his first really 
comprehensive exhibition here 





TORSO (Unfinished) 


For many years Maillol’s figures 
were recognizably a peasant type, 
with broad hips and thick ankles, 
and possessing the profound calm 
of simple French women close to 
the soil. His more recent work, 
notably since the War, is finer 
and tends more toward idealization 
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SUMMER 


A companion piece to the figure of 
Spring, opposite, representing a less 
poignant but more mature, serene 
and full-blown type of womanhood. 
Maillol, strangely, seldom works 
from a model, usually from memory, 
and with photographs and drawings 


FRAGMENT (Left) 
A detail from the monument, ‘‘Hom- 
mage a Cézanne,” in Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, of which the central figure 
is a recumbent woman. The group, 
in its entirety, is planned to repre- 
sent the many phases and the vital- 
ity of Cézanne, the French artist 


Some Recent Sculpture by Aristide Maillol 
The Work of This Very Noted French Artist Will Shortly be Exhibited in New York 
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A Formula by Which 


DITOR’S NOTE: The inner machinery of the 

writer's mind has for long been an uncharted 
country. That this should be so is a blot on the un- 
derstanding of the people. The secret of the “literary 
fellow’ lies in a very simple, mechanical formula. 
By mastering this, any man on the street may, with 
energy, induce the “literary approach.” The value 
of the notes below should not be—indeed, cannot be 
—underestimated, for it was only after a severe 
struggle with his artistic conscience that the writer 
was free to reveal a secret that has been so jealously 
guarded through the years. The struggle was made 
the more difficult by the fact that the writer has, by 
confession, no artistic conscience to struggle with. 


HE room confounded frivolous 

thinking. It seemed small and yet 

suggestive of height, of space, of 
light, of the reflections of the best and 
most impoverished literary fellows. A 
sofa was piled in irregular sierras with 
books, moraines of scattered pavers, pil- 
lows, a typewriter cover. The papers had 
a common sorrow: they were every one 
defaced with a scribbling that ran diag- 
onally without any economy of space 
from corner to corner. First of all— 
there were books! Then a wash-basin, a 
bureau with a mirror, a deal table: these 
did not conflict with the impression of 
autumnal repose which the drifted 
papers, like fallen Icaves, conveyed. 
Only in one corner, beneath the wash- 
basin, gathered a nervous confusion of 
cigarette ends and papers crumpled with 
the clenching of a hand. They seemed 
symbolically the skeletons of forgotten 
tragedies, the wraiths of old melan- 
cholies, the madnesses of other nights. 
From each one came an odour, the fra- 
grance of an especial mood, a particular 
despair. 

To desert the objective, and look into 
the mind of the man, the solitary, who 
leaned against the wall smoking a cigar- 
ette, is unprofitable enough, for there 
was nothing but whorled smoke and fat- 
uous reverie there. The thoughts hung 
low in his brain, like smoke on a wet day: 
“Good God! This will soon be insanity. Here 
have I stood and sat and stood and smoked and 
wiped my eyes with water and moved my 
tongue around in my mouth and I have not 
written a line, a word, in four days. Not even 
aword to throw away. I do not think I have 
even thought a thought to throw away. God 
or Beelzebub, it is all one to me, give me a 
word of succour. Send me a light; send me 
even darkness, it is so much the better—the 
gloomy is paying better this year. But not this 
half-light, this anything that is not even 
nothing... ” 

He did not cry aloud. It would have com- 
mitted him to the ranks of the darogue writers. 
The movement of his cigarette to his mouth 
was not a stark gesture of tragedy, for he 
believed in the aesthetic integrity of the new 
natural school of acting. He gave no sign by 
any aftitude that he had prayed, for, indeed, 
he did not know that he had prayed. The sup- 
plication of the man to the black or the white- 





The Desolate Cycle 


the Man on the Street May 


3y DAVID CORT 


Divinity was unspoken; it was even unrealized. 
It is out of such moods that prayers are made. 
It is out of such prayers that gods are made. 
And these gods are the gods who make geniuses 
and idiots, sonnets and advertising blurbs, the 
just and precise word and the stevedore’s oath, 
minds in garrets and fools in limousines. Ther 
may be found only in humility. 

The man dropped his unfinished cigarette 
on the floor, for his mouth was now as parched 
as his mind, Idly he stepped on the cigarette. 





himself without “inspiration.” 





DRAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


THE ARTIST AND HIS “INSPIRATION” 


To every creative artist, pledged to the service of any of the 
arts, comes that dreadful and terrifying moment when he finds 
Mr. Cort describes this agoniz- 
ing moment in an artist’s life; Frans Masereel, the noted Belgian 
artist, who drew the illustration above, has depicted in it one 
of these unhappy wretches at the time of his greatest travail 


He drew water from the faucet of the wash- 
basin into a and poured it, icy- 
voluptuously gurgling, down his throat. Since 
there was nothing left to do, he lit another 
cigarette. The dry, gray taste of it was not 
satisfying. Again the lining of his mouth 
seemed to buckle in a thousand arid eruptions. 
Again he threw the cigarette on the floor. 

In spite of the theologians, there is a bot- 
tom to vacuity. A voice came then to the man: 

“Vain man. You hope to think of the 
moment, when you are weighted with the old 
sediment, the refuse of all your past moments. 
On the bed is the profit of all you have thought 
and written before. It is good, but it is too 
good. You are impressed by it. You must 
sacrifice what you have done heretofore; or 
what you will do hereafter. You cannot re- 
tain both. It is impossible to unthink all that 
is scribbled across those pages. There is, how- 
ever, a way. Burn them. You will find that 
the forgotten fire will return to you. You will 


glass 








Live the Literary Life 


Write again with a facility that you have not 
known for four days. Such is the judgment.” 

A God had spoken. A revelation had come 
to the young man. Frantic with the inarti- 
culateness of four days, he caught up the piles 
of papers. Sheet by sheet, manuscript by 
manuscript, he touched them to a match, let 
them burn to a charred corner, and dropped 
them under the wash-basin. 

At length the sofa where his folios had lain 
was a tabula rasa, His mind, as he conceived, 
was now ready for fresh triumphs. He 
sat down at his table, put a sheet of fools- 
cap before him and waited. Suddenly 
he felt the beginnings of a singular and 
unexplained elation. The center of this 
disturbance seemed to be in his lower in- 
testines. You and I know that the agi- 
tation came from a germ that is some- 
times known as Physical Satisfaction or 
Self-Love . . . but that it is neither of 
these: it is Genius. Well, this eruption 
remained constant for a moment so that 
the young man was able to look upon it 
and find it good. He looked then in the 
mirror. There was an angle of sensitive 
precocity in his face which at that 
moment enchanted him. The germ be- 
gan now to whirl slowly and expand in 
its dimensions, at the same time that its 
axis moved gradually upwards. This 
whirling and expansion, this ascension, 
was accelerated in a deliberate crescendo. 
A line that he had once written came to 
his mind. It struck him—he could not say 
just how—but there was a je ne sais quoi 
there—there was a style—he was sure of 
it. Now the original germ had assumed 
considerable substance and was whirling 
at a monstrous rate and had risen to the 
level of his cardiac valves. His blood be- 
gan to beat in his arteries with a racking 
fever. His eyes were bright with an al- 
most demented brightness. His mouth 
was drawn into a line of fascinated in- 
trospection, as though he were afraid to 
look upon what he found in his imagination. 
At the last, the revolving flood mounted to his 
brain. There was a burst of something much 
like flame... 

He was now ready to begin writing. 

For a month this lasted. He wrote, indeed, 
with the old force. Magically, the sofa became 
littered with sheaves of manuscript. But there 
came a day when he could write nothing; it 
was followed by another precisely like it; an- 
other; and yet another. Though if you had 
been watching, you would have seen no out- 
ward sign that he had appealed to any god that 
would offer, you might have told that a voice 
had come to him by his subsequent act. 

He caught up the piles of papers. Sheet by 
sheet, manuscript by manuscript, he touched 
them to a match, let them burn to a charred 
corner, and dropped them under the wash- 
basin. He sat down at the table, put a sheet of 
foolscap before him, and waited. Suddenly he 
felt the beginnings of a singular elation... 








VANITY FAIR 


The Rage for Bidding Slams at Auction 


Some Suggestions for Those Who Want More Action in a Game of Bridge 


VARIATION in the scoring, somewhat 

along the same lines as in Contract 

Bridge, which was described in the Jan- 
uary number, has been gaining great favor 
among the smart set. In Contract Bridge, the 
idea is that in order to win the game, you must 
not only make, but did, the number of tricks 
necessary to go game at the score. 

In this new variation, which has been chris- 
tened Slams and Mayonnaise—with an occa- 
sional dash of Goulash—everything is bid and 
scored precisely as in the ordinary rubber of 
bridge except slams. If you think you can make 
a slam, big or little, and are willing to bid it, 
either with or without the aid of your partner, 
you will be entitled to score 250 for the little 
slam, or 1,000 for the big slam, instead of the 
usual 50 and 100. 

If you or your partner bid the slam and fail 
to make it you are set the usual 50 points a 
trick, 100 if doubled, 200 if redoubled. If 
you bid the big slam and make the little slam, 
you are still set 50 for the trick by which you 
fail. This last convention is contrary to the 
laws of ordinary bridge, in which the player 
bidding big slam and making small slam sti!] 
scores 50 in honors for the small slam, but 
nothing for tricks. 








GOULASH 

N ORDER to secure as many opportunities 

for slams as possible, the bidding departs 
from the usual lines in many cases. As it is 
improbable that both sides can have hands good 
enough, if taken singly, for slams, the two 
partners that have any chance must bid their 
hands up themselves, whether their adversaries 
put in any bids or not. In the variation, how- 
ever, known as All Goulash, (a variation not 
often insisted on), no player is allowed to bid 
less than enough to win the game from zero; 
that is, three no-trumps, four hearts or spades, 
five clubs or diamonds. If all four players 
pass, the hand becomes a Mayonnaise, which is 
explained later in this article. 

In the ordinary rubber, there are many hands 
which are good enough to make a slam, but the 
partners secure the contract for a bid of only 
two or three, as there is no opposition. In bid- 
ding for slams, in order to secure the large 
bonuses that attach to them when successful, 
every advantage must be taken of opportunities 
to bid the hands to the limit. As an example of 
the difference between the two styles of game, 
take this distribution: 














UY 96 
a8 
© AK 109 86 
#93863 
9 KQJ 1087 : 9 A42 
40932 A B #4AKJ76 
© none : 0732 
@752 YA @A4 
%s3 
#1054 
© QJ 54 
@#K QJ 10 
Z deals. In the ordinary rubber game he 





By R. F. FOSTER 





PROBLEM LXXX 




















Y and Z 
How do they get them? 
Solution in the March number 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 
want four tricks. 











starts with a bid of one spade, on his four 
honors. A bids two hearts. Y helps the spades, 
and B bids three hearts. Z passes, as he bid all 
his hand was worth at the start. A passes. Y 
goes to three spades and B to four hearts, which 
all pass. A makes a little slam in hearts. 

But, in playing this hand for Slams and 
Mayonnaise, Z will start with one spade, and 
A two hearts, Y two spades and B three hearts, 
as in the usual game, but when Y goes to three 
spades B doubles, to show that part of his assist- 
ing strength is a spade trick, which must be the 
ace. When Z passes, A takes out the double by 
going to four hearts, and when Y passes, B bids 
five clubs. 

This last bid is the key to the situation. Until 
B bids the clubs, A does not know whether he 
is assisting on long trumps or good diamonds, 
with one or two losing clubs. As they must 
lose one or two spade tricks, unless B’s ace is a 
singleton, A could not risk a little slam bid if 
he is also: going to lose a club trick. B cannot 
bid a slam with three losing diamonds in his 
hand, as he knows Y must be assisting the spades 
with strong diamonds. 

But the moment B makes that five-clubs bid, 
A knows he must have at least ace king, and 
probably five in suit. If that is the situation A 
can get a spade discard on the fifth club. He 
takes this chance and bids a little slam in hearts, 
which he makes. 

Some players insist that if the partner can 
assist the suit bid he should do so at first and 
before showing his own suit. Others consider 
it better to show a very strong minor suit first, 





it being understood that such a suit would not 
take out the partner’s bid unless it was as a 
support to that bid. If it is not a support to 
the partner’s bid, it should be three, instead of 
two, tricks bid. 

In the foregoing hand, for example, some 
players would bid three diamonds over A’s two 
hearts, instead of assisting the spades, so as to 
show what suit they were helping on, at once, 
In the same way, B might bid four clubs at 
once, over the three diamonds, as he cannot 
double spades to show the ace when Y does not 
bid spades, 


MAYONNAISE 
AS MAY readily be imagined, hands which 


offer any reasonable chance for slams are 
rather uncommon, as are hands on which a 
player is willing to start right out with an orig- 
inal bid of game, when playing Goulashes, 
In order to make such hands more common, the 
variation known as Mayonnaise was invented, 
There are two ways of playing it, one being 
chiefly luck, the other, very much like double 
dummy, and requiring an excellent memory 
and good judgment. 

The rule for Mayonnaise, and also for Gou- 
lash, is that if no bid is made by any of the 
four players the deal shall not pass, but that 
each of the four players shall sort his cards 
into suits and lay his thirteen cards on the table 
in front of him face down. 

The dealer then takes his partner’s hand and 
lays it on the top of the thirteen cards laid 
down by the player on the dealer’s left. The 
hand of the player on the right on the top of 
these, and finally the dealer’s own hand on the 
top of all. There is no shuffling. The pack is 
then presented to the player on the dealer’s 
right to be cut. The cards are then dealt, five at 
a time for two rounds, and ther three at a time 
for one round. As the hands have been sorted 
into suits, some one or two players are sure to 
have at least one suit long enough to bid pretty 
high on, and to work up to a slam: but what his 
partner holds must be guessed at from the 
bidding, as in the game of Slams and Mayon- 
naise above described. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GAME 


The other way to play Mayonnaise is to col- 
lect the hands in the same way, but wot to cut 
the cards before dealing them again, five and 
five and three at a time. -At the first blush this 
may not seem to make much difference, but it 
makes a most astonishing difference when the 
players know how to sort their cards before 
laying them down. 

The dealer knows, for instance, that as his 
thirteen cards will be on the top of the pack 
he is about to deal, five of his cards will go to the 
player on his left; five to his own partner, and 
three to the player on his right. He therefore 
sorts his hand, before laying it down, in such 
a manner that his partner shall get the most 
desirable cards, and he carefully remembers 
what they are. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


LEONARD MERRICK 
Because he is one of the most discern- 
ing of present-day English movelists; 
because he wrote Conrad In Quest of 
His Youth; because, like George Moore, 
he possesses a sympathetic understanding 
of Paris and the French people; because 
his style is intimate, brilliant and gen- 
uinely charming; and, finally, because he 
is now in this country on a visit which 
does mot provide for a lecture tour 
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CONTINENTAL FEATURES 





G. L. MANUEL, PARIS 


HELENE PERDRIAT 
Because she is a dis- 
tinguished French painter, 
librettist, and poet; be- 
cause she is a dominat- 
ing figure in the artistic 
world of Paris; because 
her paintings are exotic 
and graceful in the ara- 
besque tradition—and, fi- 
nally, because she is the 
wife of Thorwald Helle- 
sen, the Norwegian painter 


GROCK (Left) 
Because he is a principal 
figure in the variety thea- 
tres of Europe; because 
he is the only Swiss 
clown extant; because he 
is an artist of amazing 
versatility; and, finally, 
because he can play a 
dozen musical instruments 
to the point of virtuos- 
ity—with his gloves on 


Cc. B. DILLINGHAM 
Because he was a jour- 
nalist who became a 
successful theatrical 
manager; because of his 
wit; because he brought 
to the fore such tal- 
ents as Fred Stone, Elsie 
Janis, and Marilyn Miller 





ABBE, PARIS 


NEMIROVITCH DANTCHENKO 
Because, with Stanislavsky, he was co- 
founder of the Moscow Art Theatre in 
1897; because he has a wide reputation 
on the continent as playwright, novelist, 
short-story writer, dramatic and music 
critic; because, at the age of 62, in a 
time of revolution and famine, he estab- 
lished a “synthetic” theatre—the Musical 
Studio; and, finally, because he is now 
in America with the same organization 
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The Dance **Mania’’ 


VANITY FAIR 


Some Explanation of America’s Present Most Popular and Persistent Diversion 


S A people, Americans tend to what may 

be popularly called “manias.” Among 
yi these “manias” one might enumerate 
roller-skating, bicycling, Freud, New Thought, 
motion pictures, the radio, Fundamentalism 
and Modernism, Mah Jong and cross-word 
puzzles, and, of course, the dance. 

From the fulminating onset of these “fads’ 
and the degree to which they engross, absorb 
and overwhelm us, it might be believed that 
we must periodically succumb to them. But we 
do not. 

The dance “mania” is most persistent, for al] 
that a Church of a membership of seven 
million frowns upon it. Moralists tell us that 
the dance corrupts our morals; that in every 
large city, dance-halls precipitate thousands each 
year into a life of sin and crime; economists 
state that we spend more than a hundred million 
dollars a year in the dance-halls of the nation. 
Yet “we keep or dancing.” 

Perhaps dancing is our national pastime; it 
is, to be sure, more popular than bridge and the 
other native diversions. And it is not for the 
young alone: old gentlemen are said to frequent 


’ 


dance-halls in droves, 

As a nation, perhaps, we are not aware of our 
own shortcomings. We believe that we are born 
dancers, born athletes, born warriors. A dance 
called the Charleston becomes “popular” and 
immediately pedicures become prosperous. 

Many believed ten years ago that the dance 
craze had then reached its height. But, at that 
time, as a matter of fact it was only beginning. 
The skeptic may find proof of New York’s 
dance ‘‘madness” in any of the city’s five hun- 
dred or more open dance-halls. 

RE “crazes” cyclical manifestations, and 
do they follow in the wake of moral 
“reversions” as panics follow prosperity? 

Is there a national virus that makes us par- 
ticularly susceptible to “‘crazes”; if so should we 
be “inoculated” against it? 

But let us not enter into a discussion on this 
subject. For the moment, let us consider danc- 
ing not from the hygienic (moral and physical) 
standpoint, but from the biologic and the 
artistic. 

Dancing, as is well-known, is the parent 
of the other arts. It is the oldest form of 
worship. It has come down to us through the 
centuries as an inheritance of ancient civiliza- 
tion. The Greeks danced to express their emo- 
tions and to express the “beautiful.” Dancing 
remained for ages in the realm of aesthetics; 
finally it was dethroned. 

Man, at the zenith of his civilization, has 
prostituted the art of dancing. It has de- 
gencrated into a mere unartistic contortion. 

What is more natural than to follow the ex- 
amples and teachings of nature? Nature itself 
is built on rhythm and maintains us from birth 
to death in a life of rhythm. All things around 
us are rhythmical; the waves of the sea, the 
tides of the ocean; the branches that sway in 
the wind. Its primordial functions are de- 
pendent upon the smoothly running rhythm of 
its organs: the beating of the pulse, the breath- 


By JOSEPH COLLINS 


ing system; the digestive process. When bodily 
rhythm fails, life goes. One of the earliest 
signs of mental disequilibrium is frequently 
loss of rhythm. From the cradle to the grave 
we lead rhythmic lives. 

Small wonder that man should have chosen 
dancing as a means of supplementing his need 





ADVENTURE 
By Joun V. A. WEAVER 
HEN I was young, I always swore 


That stickin’ home would never 
do for me. 





I was goin’ to be a sailor, or maybe a 
marine, 
And see everything they was to sec. 
I useta lay out in the orchard lot, 
| And dream about ’Frisco and the 
\ West; 
Or China—or Japan—those was better 
still; 





Or the Amazon—that was the best. 


Well, now I drive a truck for the A. & P. 
And the furthest away I ever went 

Was out to Chicago, three years ago 
Haulin’ freight—but we slept in a tent. 


Now I got a little place out at Richmond 
Hill, 
A little piece of ground with a shack. 
Every Sunday I go there with the wife 
and the kid, 
And we got asort of garden in the back. 


Did you ever watch things that you 
planted, grow? 
Did you ever look sharp, all around, 
And find somethin’ comin’ where nothin’ 
was before, 
And see it crawlin’ up through the 
ground? 


Say! The funny kind of feclin’ that you 
get all over! 
Like a whole lot of things was new; 
And it ain’t the plant only that’s swellin’ 
and climbin’ 
And fightin’ for its life 





it’s you. 


Why—all of a sudden they’s a singin’ in 
your ears 
That sounds like the roarin’ of the sea. 
And you’re happy—for a minute—and 
you almost forget 
The kind of man you wanted to be. 











of movement, of interpreting his moods, of 
arousing his emotions, of sometimes serving vi- 
carious passion. 

Dancing has always held a place of honor 
among the finer arts. It has not been alone the 


privilege and rare pleasure of kings, but has 
been shared by all mankind. The reason for its 
popularity is that it is the most human and 
satisfying of all the arts, 

- But there is a considerable difference between 
dancing considered strictly as an art—and the 
dance “mania” of today. Dancing should remain 
within the limitations imposed by a natural sense 
of decency and contain aesthetic considerations, 

I am convinced that many take the dance 
“mania” too seriously, It is merely a sign of the 
times. Men and women no longer tolerate the 
repression of their emotional responses. And 
they have discovered that they are able to re- 
ceive a certain emotional stimulus from dancing 
that other art-forms deny them. There are 
possibly sensations and pleasures to be found in 
dancing that surpass those afforded by other 
pastimes. When the dance is plastic and clas- 
sical, it reveals the mind’s response to beauty; 
when it is “jazzed” it reveals the body’s re- 
sponse to rhythmical stimulation: in both cases 
it is an expression of one’s self, a reaching 
toward a more idealized form of life. 

Of course, this is scarcely detectable in some 
of the manifestations of modern dancing. As, 
for instance, in a New York cabaret. There is 
neither art nor beauty, neither rime nor reason 
in most of the modern popular dances, And 
it is doubtful whether those who participate in 
such dances obtain from them the “erotic” ex- 
perience which abstainers claim they do. Many 
are too occupied with the intricacies of a par- 
ticular dance. Others engage in it with such 
extreme agitato, as acutely to blunt the possibly 
finer edge of emotional reaction. Usually the 
dance is accompanied neither by pleasure nor by 
emotion, 


NOTHER thing must be regretted: the 

decline in the charming art of conversa- 
tion. Few today can sit still for any length of 
time, and experience satisfaction in an ex- 
change of words, or in a discussion of ideas; 
that is why dining at home (without the din 
of an orchestra) has lost caste; we seck restau- 
rants where the music is loud and protracted 
enough to discourage the most optimistic 
attempts at conversation. And between courses 
there is dancing. These are the customs of 
a new age, ideas that not infrequently astonish 
the slightly wretched “older” generation. 
Thus an art is condemned, which is shrouded 
in many glorious memories. 

The dance “craze” followed a tidal wave of 
religious mysticism which swept over this coun- 
try a generation ago,—a manifestation, perhaps, 
of the desire to get all the pleasure we can out 
of life. There is nothing so important as to 
enjoy life. Depressing as this fact must be to 
moralists, its truth must be acknowledged. 

One may well pause to reflect on the pleas- 
ure which people obtain from dancing; life 
is a constant seeking after pleasurable sensations; 
if it were not so, we would not go to Europe by 
the hundreds of thousands and to football 
games by the millions; we would not give 
thought to our clothes and care to our food; 

(Continued on page 84) 
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OR many 
years — never 
mind how 
LEVICK many—I have played 
tennis. In all those 
years I have been in- 
terested in analyzing 
the play of the cham- 
pions—whether men or women. 

The last tennis season, 1925, brought to- 
gether the finest array of women champions 
that have ever played in our national 
championship, and I was greatly im- 
pressed by the diversity in their methods 
of play. I am taking this opportunity 
to present to you as a result of close ob- 
servation, my analysis of the play of the 
following champions: Suzanne Lenglen, 
Helen Wills, Kathleen McKane, Molla 
Mallory and Elizabeth Ryan. 

Suzanne Lenglen did not compete in 
America during 1925 but she remains 
nevertheless, the outstanding woman 
player in the world. 

Mlle. Lenglen, a French girl who is 
champion of the world for the sixth 
time, stands in a class by herself just as 
unquestionably as Tilden stands by him- 
self among the men champions. 


MISS MCKANE 
The English player who 
won the world’s cham- 
pionship in 1924, and, 
rival of Helen Wills 


LLE, LENGLEN’S training for 

tennis has been unique, which ac- 
counts for her unusual accuracy and per- 
haps, to some extent, for her personal 
attitude toward the game, which has of- 
ten been criticised as unsportsmanlike. 
Her father, who is a tennis instructor, 
made it his business to perfect Suzanne 
as a tennis player. She was compelled, 
from her youth, to spend many hours a 
day practicing her shots. Furthermore, 
her matches were carefully selected for 
her. She never went through the school 
of winning and losing, of entering num- 
erous tournaments, and learning those 
sporting qualities—a good loser and a 
graceful winner—which we think so 
important in America. 

The one weakness of this great tennis 
player lies in her lack of nerve and self- 
control in moments of disaster. Temper- 
amental in the extreme, she is so horrified at 
finding herself near defeat that she gets into 
a state verging on hysteria and retires from 
the game leaving her opponent to win by de- 
fault. However, I firmly believe that players 
of her temperament—when they are under 
perfect control—rise to greater heights than 
those of more phlegmatic dispositions. Suz- 
anne Lenglen’s tennis technique is varied and 
superb, 

Miss Ryan—Suzanne’s doubles partner in 
many championships—gave me the key to 
Mlle. Lenglen’s greatness when she said that 
Suzanne is capable of REACHING and RE- 
TURNING SAFELY your BEST’ stroke. 
What is more, she very rarely makes an error. 


Tennis Tactics 


The Five Great Women Tennis Champions 


By MARY K. BROWNE 


Her opponent, on the other hand, in her at- 
tempt to put over a shot that Suzanne cannot 
return, loses control and accumulates many er- 
rors. Then again Suzanne plays effectively 
from every position on the court, has control 
of every kind of stroke and plays accurately 
from line to line, without however forcing 
the pace. She cuts her- own errors to a mini- 
mum and forces her opponent to make prac- 
tically all the mistakes. She employs just 


enough speed, depth and tremendously ac- 





HELEN WILLS 
Three times champion of America. Dur- 
ing the past season she lost exactly one 
match in singles competition at tennis 








J UNDERWOOD 


SUZANNE LENGLEN 


Now champion of the world for 
the sixth time, probably in a 
class by herself as a tennis player 








curate placing to get 
her victim out of po- 
sition. She does not 
hit hard until she 
has a sure kill. 

It is a pity not to 
have had Suzanne in 
more tournaments in 
America because of the great incentive that 
her play would be to our players. It is much 
better sport to try to play up to the best than 
to win in easier matches and, of course, 
the standard of tennis must be set by the 
champion. 

Helen Wills, the nineteen year-old 
American girl, who has been three times 
champion of the United States, is a 
calm and modest girl in direct contrast 
to the spectacular Suzanne. Helen plays 
the game more or less mechanically, be- 
hind a mask of undisturbed serenity. She 
has fine sporting instincts and her fair- 
ness and grace of manner on the court 
have made Americans very proud of their 
champion. 

Helen has developed tremendous 
stroking power, particularly in her ser- 
vice. This is her greatest asset. She not 
only has the ability to hit hard and keep 
the ball in bounds but also the youth and 
stamina to keep up this hard hitting 
throughout a match. 


LEvick 


— 
MISS RYAN 
For three consecutive 
years worid’s doubles 
champion, with Suzanne 
Lenglen as a. partner 


URING the past season Helen 

dropped a number of sets. In my 
opinion, and that of many who saw the 
matches, she lost them because she let up 
on her pace. She need not have lost a sin- 
gle set in the National and International 
matches except perhaps to Miss McKane. 
She seems to lose control and confidence 
when she stops hitting. She is very cau- 
tious, much more so than she needs to be. 
It seems as if her usual procedure is to 
start hitting hard, then soften her game, 
and finally end with a terrific burst of 


naxice speed and many service aces. This slow- 


ing up of her game lessens the margin of 

superiority between her and her opponents 
and makes her a less convincing champion than 
Suzanne, who always wins her matches in such 
a decisive manner. 

I was fortunate to have had Helen for a 
partner in this year’s championship, as she 
played superbly. I was impressed with the ac- 
curacy and force with which she hit the ball 
in our doubles, a fact which convinced me more 
than ever that she should not allow herself to 
slacken her pace in singles where speed is really 
more effective than in doubles. 

In singles Helen plays at the net only at the 
times when she is drawn into that position, not 
because she has placed her shots in such a way 
as to lead up to a net attack. She usually 
prefers to play back court. Her game is the 
static type. She conserves her energy and 

(Continued on page 90) 
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THE PROMENADE AT CANNES 
(Right) Putting a check on fashion is a (Left, centre) The wearing of the green is a 
smart gesture, especially when it is on as thing that is being done at Cannes, when it 
new a fabric-as this crossbarred woollen is the reseda-green of this two-piece jersey 
taffeta in green and white or blue and costume with trimming of crépe de Chine. 
green. The model is the classic two-piece, The overblouse shows the important double- 
the uniform expression of resort chic; Best coat Cardigan effect; from Bergdorf Goodman 


The Woman of the World in Warmer Climes 


Some New Things Under the Sun for the Season in Monaco and the South of France 








7 HATEVER paths the woman of the bhendies by 
world travels, she carries her own at- BOLIN 

mosphere with her. Sweeping through small 
provincial towns on her way to the resorts of 
Southern France, she leaves the impression that 
a bit of the great world has just passed by. 
Wherever she is, she moves in groups. Onc 
can never mistake her, slightly, subtly apart 
from the surrounding crowd. And when one 
has remarked her costume, one has seen the be- 
ginning of the mode. For the woman of the 
world never minds being a duplicate of herself. 
Look for her at Biarritz, at Monaco, at Cannes 
—anywhere on the Cote d’Azur—she makes a 
composite photograph of resort chic and sets the 
standard for the lesser world. 

Wherever she is, her uniform for daytime 
hours remains the classic two-piece frock, with 
new variations. Her evening frock is most 
often frankly a dancing frock. Her colour 
scheme is a thing of subtlety, shades that would 
be pastels but for their undertones of warmth. 
The crisper air of Southern France prefers 
more vigorous shades, perhaps, than our warmer 
South, but, wherever they appear, these cos- 
tumes remain typical of the woman for whom 
fashion is a thing to set, not follow. 





THE CASINO TERRACE AFTER THE BALL 


(Left) The promenade costume on (Right) Black casts many a shadow 
| the Casino Terrace at Monaco is the against the moon on dancing eve- 
\ inevitable two-piece costume, this nings, for the “‘little black dress” 
\ time of crépe mongol. It is a Chan- has reéntered fashionable circles 
\ tal model created especially for for dinner and dancing. This is a 

Best & Co. in yellow, nile-green, Lelong model of black chiffon with 

Bois-de-rose, and other colours taffeta petal-like ruching; Altman 
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ENGLISH VISITORS 


The favourite entry in sporting circles is the Cardigan 
sweater. It has many versions, but the one that is worn over 
a sheer under-sweater has been adopted by the smartest sports- 
women of England. This costume is all in beige. The Cardigan 
coat sweater is of the finest camel’s-hair woven over a zephyr 
woollen sweater with an Eton collar. The skirt is of beige 
kasha. The soft beige felt hat is from Franklin Simon & Co. 








THE HOTEL DE PARIS 
When two pieces come in threes! The model at the left is of 
coloured kohana with a notched scallop terminating the side 
seams on the blouse and the skirt; from Franklin Simon. The 
jumper of the second costume is of rose spun silk with a striped 
border in contrasting tones and the skirt is of pleated crépe de 
Chine; from Saks-Fifth Avenue. The crépe costume at the 
right is a Jane Régny model in green; from Bonwit Teller 











FOR MOTORING IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
This Molyneux model utilizes a new brown and 
tan checked woollen fabric in its skirt and in 


When the well-dressed woman migrates from one 
resort to another in Southern France, she is smart- 
ly outfitted in one of those two-piece costumes 
that are successful in adding a very practical 
guise to their already informal type of chic 


the trimming of its blouse. The pleats are 
one of the variations that differentiate the new 
two-piece models from those of last year 
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The Budd all-steel body on the 
Mercedes is cradled close to 
the road and with its narrow 
pillars affords unusually full 
vision. It is painted in Brew- 
ster and Tampeco green, with 
thin Cleopatra green belt line 
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The interior is luxuriously upholstered in heavy 
broadcloth to match the Cleopatra green of the belt 
line, with rich velvet headcloth of the same shade. 
The cushions are padded with down, and the arm 
rests are wood covered with tooled Venetian leather 


A slight curve at the rear emphasizes the lowness 
of the roof line, and a spacious luggage trunk is 
provided, finished in the same shades as the car. 
The extra wheels are carried at the side of the engine 
where they do not interfere with getting at the trunk 





(Centre) The door in its open 
position reveals the thin sections 
and narrow pillars characteris- 
tic of the all-steel construc- 
tion. The wood door panel 
is rosewood with ivory inlays 
representing different stages in 
the evolution of transportation 


/ NE of the important advantages of | 

all-steel automobile bodies is the ° 
completeness of outlook made possible by = 
the narrow pillars used in this construc- | 
tion; others are a strength and rugged- 
ness difficult to obtain with other con- 
structions, together with considerably re- °§ 
duced bulk and weight. There has been | 
a trend in the standard production field to- 
ward this method of manufacture—Dodge 
for some years has used it in its steel sedans, 
and only recently such firms as Ford, Jor- > 


A New Thirty Thousand Dollar All-Steel Car 


Some Views of a New American All-Steel Sedan on the Chassis of the German Mercedes 








_ throughout and furnished with the utmost 


(Left) The colour scheme of 
the car is continued on the 
fenders, and the indented belt 
line which follows the centre 
of the crown ends with a sweep- 
ing curve at the front spring 
point. Note how this unusual 
treatment improves the front view 


dan and Jewett have adopted it—and the 
car here shown is ‘of particular interest 
because it illustrates the luxurious coach- 
work and beauty of line possible in this me- 
dium. The body is built by the Edward G. 
Budd Company of Philadelphia, a firm 
which also supplies many standard steel 
bodies for the industry, though this produc- 
tion, unlike the standard bodies, is hand built 


luxuriousness. At thirty thousand dollars 
it was the most expensive car at the Salon. 
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A New Year in the Motor Industry 


The Manufacturers Introduce Their New Models 


and Prepare for a Prosperous Year 


JEWETT SIX 


Attractive and roomy all-steel bod- 
ies, unusually sensitive control and bea, Gn , 
Paige hydraulic brakes are features 
of the new Jewett six coach. It is 
powered by an entirely new six 
cylinder L-head motor of 2% x 
4%,” with four bearing crankshaft 
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STUTZ EIGHT 


A new Stutz which 
bristles with unusual 
features will soon be 
seen. It has a straight 
eight motor with over- 
head valves and cam- 
shaft, worm drive and 
new braking and chas- 
sis lubricating systems 


AJAX SIX 
Nash’s new Ajax car 
has proved so popular 
that its production is 
being doubled for 1926. 
Its features include a 
3x 4” motor with seven 
bearing crankshaft, 
mechanical four wheel 
brakes and Duco finish 


JORDAN EIGHT 
An important Jordan 
model for 1926 is the 
Observation Sedan, 
which has an all-steel 
body by Budd, mohair 
upholstery, hydraulic 
four wheel brakes, and 
a powerful 2% x 4%” 
8 cylinder L-head motor 





HUDSON COACH 


During 1925 over 275,000 Hudson and 
Essex cars were produced, and the 
company is at present building to in- 
crease its capacity. The Hudson has 
a 3% x 5” L-head motor with four 
bearing counterbalanced crankshaft 


PONTIAC SIX 


The new companion of the Oakland 
is a compact little car with six 
cylinder L-head motor which con- 
stitutes the most inexpensive six of 
the General Motors line. It is made 
only in the coach and coupe modeis 





PACKARD EIGHT 


The latest Packard model is this compact four- 
Passenger coupe mounted on the eight cylinder chas- 
sis. It carries a large and accessible luggage trunk 
in front of the spare tire, and like all other Packards 
is equipped with chassis lubricator and oil rectifier 











Our London Letter 


The Proper Turnout for Englishmen at 


Race Meetings Throughout the Year 
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FOR THE VISITOR 


The occasional visitor to the 
races is always well dressed in 
a dark brown or grey double- 
breasted suit with a bowler hat, 
which the unwritten law dictates 
as the best form at race courses 












ONDON seems to be passing 
through a period of rapid 
changes which now follow 

one another with startling rapidity. 
All the old landmarks are steadily 
disappearing and there seems to be 
a somewhat cosmopolitan atmosphere 
about the new. Nevertheless, the 
Englishman’s supremacy in the mat- 
ter of clothes remains undisturbed. 








London will always be to the 
man what Paris is to the woman. 
The Englishman’s modes and man- 
nerisms stand out more sharply de- 
fined than ever against the some- 
what less insular background. In 
the past he was taught that there 
were two things a gentleman never 
mentioned: his money and _his 
clothes. Today he retains his 
clothes and is becoming quite lo- 
quacious about them; even the great 
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A TYPICAL OUTFIT 


It is impossible to enter the Royal 
enclosure at Ascot without a top 
hat and morning coat, but aside 
from this occasion the English- 
man today generally goes racing 
in informal semi-country clothes 














black. It is probably true that he 
has worn almost exactly the same 
style for the last twenty years. His 
suits are invariably cut on the same 
model, with two old-fashioned 
slits at either side of the lounge coat 
and the only variation from the 
blue colour has been a very dark 
grey. The more the younger gen- 
eration around him attempt new 
modes and indulge in the somewhat 
extravagant patterns of recent years, 
the better dressed he appears. 

It is irksome to continually harp 
on the same string, but every month 
of the year confirms that the best 
dressed men about London, or, for 
that matter, England, are not wear- 
ing anything but the plainest of 
materials, cut on the simplest lines. 
Some of the smartest men belong to 
the racing circle and the sportsman 











Mr. Arnold Bennett has deigned to 
write an article on fashions for men 
and several of the London newspapers have 
recently published illuminating little articles 
on this topic. The fact that in London it is 
possible to give a display of clothes on men 
mannequins is surely an indication that the 
old order changeth. Whether this sort of 
thing will ever be a success remains to be 
seen. It seems extremely unlikely. 

The Englishman’s greatest asset in the matter 
of being well dressed seems to be that he has 
a natural gift of assembly. He manages to get 
all the right things on together at the correct 
moment, and from an English point of view 
this is what the foreigner invariably lacks. An 
Englishman usually plays for safety in appear- 
ance and he has long known the full value of 


AN OVERCOAT FOR THE RACE MEET 


This single-breasted overcoat has now become the 
most popular cut in England, and is used for both 
town and country wear. In addition to this coat, 
the leather coat, which is rapidly replacing the fur- 
lined ones is the popular model seen at race meets. 
All overcoats are now very simple in line and detail 


reserve. To illustrate the point, one of the 
favourite everyday costumes of one of the 
acknowledged best-dressed men about London, 
who invariably looks the acme of smartness, 
is a double-breasted serge suit of a very dark 
navy blue, a white shirt, with a double linen 
collar, a black sailor-knot tie, black silk socks 
and a pair of very dark brown shoes, so dark 
that they almost have the appearance of being 


has in the past always been asso- 
ciated with a somewhat loud style. 
Nowadays, he is quite inconspicuous, even on 
the race course. Of course the reason for 
this is that in the olden days racing used to 
take place in the country, which was very often 
difficult of access, and people used to have to 
go and live in the country in order to follow 
these pursuits; consequently, country clothes 
were worn. Nowadays it is possible to have 
lunch in London and to motor to almost any 
of the southern race-meetings afterwards. 

It is curious that in England different styles 
of clothes are worn at different meetings. 
Ascot, of course, is a law unto itself and every 
man practically has to wear what is little more 
than a uniform, that is to say, a top hat and 
(Continued on page 109) 
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SO DELICIOUS THAT IT WILL APPEAR 
FREQUENTLY ON YOUR MENU! 


Taste what skill and art and science and 
life-long experience can produce in making 
vegetable soup! 

Certainly in the consideration and selection 
of the items for your menu, it is well worth 
while to take advantage of the famous 
Campbell's kitchens. Their strict standard 
of Quality. Their unrivalled facilities. The 
delicacy and finish which Campbell’s French 
chefs apply to all their cooking and blending. 





Vegetable is a soup which requires splendid 
ingredients generously supplied, if it is to 
satisfy both tasteand hunger. In Campbell’s 
there are thirty-two different ingredients, 
selected with strict care, blended deliciously! 
It cannot fail to win your preference! 


21 kinds 


hat he 12 cents a can 
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This luxurious ‘‘Revelation” 
suitcase made of crocodile 
leather and lined with pinseal 
morocco is a replica of one 
made for the Prince of Wales. 
From Norbert of London 


An imported suitcase of tan 
leather is fitted with a smaller 
leather case containing the 
necessary toilet articles and 
canvas cover which make this 
an extremely practical piece of 
luggage. From Saks-Fifth Ave. 








Further Information on 
This Subject is on Page 108 


The Winship trunk with doors 
is particularly interesting be- 
cause of the small space it oc- 
cupies when opened and because 
of its convenient packing 
arrangements. From Altman 








From Hermés of Paris comes 
a new collapsible kit and a 
golf bag which is finished 
with the convenient zipper 
lock. This golf bag is large 
enough to contain golf shoes, 
sweaters, etc. From Dobbs 
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Indispensable to the traveller 
is this hatbox of tan leather 
which has compartments and 
fittings to accommodate at 
least six hats without crush- 
ing them. From Mark Cross 


A travelling shaker fitted with 
cups and containers for liq- 
uids which fit into a com- 
pact leather case is imported 
from England by Saks-Fifth 
Avenue and is one of the most 
useful travelling accessories 

















For the Well Dressed Man 


Presenting the Newest Examples of Luggage and Leather Accessories 
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O DEGREE 


Prices range from $2995 for 

the Brougham to $4485 for 

the Custom Imperial. F.O.B. 
Detroit. Tax to be added. 


Buyers on the payment plan 
are afforded the savings of 
the GMAC financing system. 
General Motors Export Com- 
pany, New York. Cadillac 
Motor Car Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 





Its own peculiar public—the largest fol- 
lowing of its kind in the world—has 
never been won away from the Cadillac, 
even for a little while. 


There is a strain of steadfastness in the 
American people when they have tested 
a principle, or a product, and proved it 
sound. 


And that steadfastness has never been 
more significantly exemplified than in the 
eager enthusiasm which greeted the new 
go-degree Cadillac, and the phenomenal 
success which has come to it. 


In these days of lightning-like and 
disturbing changes, it is reassuring to 
recall this national characteristic, even 
in so slight a matter as the history of 
a motor car. 
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No glamor of newness, no specious 
appeal of any sort, has ever been able to 
distract public attention away from the 
fundamental goodness of the Cadillac. 


It is true that you seem to hear, just 
now, more ardent praise of Cadillac than 
ever before. That is because the new 
Cadillac has given an even more emphatic 
emphasis to Cadillac goodness and 
superlative performance. 


The old thought, which has held so many 
owners steadfast, is now operating in a 
new way, and in a wider sphere. 


The new Cadillac is benefiting by a 
national habit of hunting for things that 
are basically right, and, when found, 
holding fast to them: 


CADILLAC—DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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DEL MONTE-HICKEY 





SEMPLICIT Y—the keynote of 
Fashion—tis here delightfully expressed in a 


new thought for Sportwear. One of many 


Inspirations to herald the coming Season. 


Always the unusual at your Favorite Shop. 


DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


246 WEsT 38TH STREET, NEw YORK 
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“I Take Great Pleasure In Presenting” 


(Continued from page 57) 


individual glides and swoops through 
the negligible quantity of water 
which surrounds the platform. Only 
by considering separately __ these 
two remarkably distinct individuals, 
selves, or emanations—one terrestrial, 
the other aquatic—may we possibly 
hope to appreciate The Penguin. And 
The Penguin, as we shall see, is in- 
finitely worthy of our appreciation! 

First, as to The Penguin’s ter- 
restrial self. Advanced persons who 
go in for antarctic movies, Anatole 
France, or natural history, invariably 
cenceive of “penguins” as awkward, 
ludicrous, ungainly, ridiculous birds 
which cannot fly and, instead, walk 
about imitating humanity in general 
and Charles Spencer Chaplin in par- 
ticular. Having observed The Pen- 
gvin Himself almost every day over 
a period of some months, I beg to 
inform the readers of Vanity Fair, 
concerning The Penguin’s terrestrial 
emanation—which, by. the way, is as 
far from “awkward” as “humble” is 
from “servile’—that he “imitates” 
nebody. “Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead, who,” having glanced 
at our excellent photographs of The 
Penguin’s terrestrial self, can still 
doubt the originality of that self? 
If so he had better pay a visit to the 
Kraushaar Galleries and there study 
a bronze portrait, by the sculptor 
Gaston Lachaise, of The Penguin’s 
terrestrial personality—after which 
he may inspect the original. 

But to proceed with our analysis: 
The Penguin’s second self is as dif- 
ferent from his first as his first is 
different from most people’s idea of 
it. For whereas, terrestrially, The 
Penguin is angular, restricted and 
sudden, aquatically he is incomparably 
fluent, completely uninhibited and 
(when he makes a dart downward 
through the water, in pursuit of his 
prey) irrevocable. No one who has 
failed to partake of The Penguin’s 
aquatic emanation can form the faint- 
est idea of the quite impossible smooth- 
ness and absolutely dreamlike velocity 
with which it is endowed. I shall 
content myself with the observation 
that The Penguin’s second, unphoto- 
graphable self does not merely swim 
in the water—quite the opposite. This 
astonishing self flies through the 
water, by virtue of those very wings 


which “most people” 
pathetically inadequate! 

And now, my distinguished read. 
ers, having studied separately The 
Penguin’s two different emanations, 
we arrive at the crux of the subject 
—who is The Penguin? 

Of thousands upon thousands of 
adult human beings who have flocked 
to view this mysterious personage and 
to mock or marvel at what he does, 
the present writer honestly believes 
that he alone realises who The Pep. 
guin is. How should this be so? 

Only one explanation suggests jt- 
self: these thousands upon thousands 
are totally unaware of—even—their 
own true selves; they do not realise 
who ¢hey are. I am certain that not 
a single member of these throngs of 
onlookers knows that she (or he), 
like The Penguin, is Two selves, 
TWO individuals, TWO emanations, 
Of all the spectators who pity and 
ridicule The Penguin’s ‘¢errestriel 
personality, not a human soul realises 
that the very part of her (or him) 
which is doing the mocking and the 
sympathizing (the “awkward,” “lu- 
dicrous,” “ungainly,” “ridiculous” 
part of anyone which psychologists 
call “consciousness” or “the Con- 
scious”) is, in and of itself, but a 
stumbling and thwarted emanation— 
a silly strutting and dancing upon 
a tiny platform labelled “life’— 
whereas, the function which deter- 
mines or fulfils each human being’s 
destiny and which contains the es- 
sence or meaning of all destiny is each 
human being’s second, inner, or “wi- 
censcious” self. Such, however, is 
the truth; whereof The Penguin, in 
his two different emanations, is a 
living symbol! 

After observing The Penguin’s 
second self, I put the question: “Does 
anyone imagine, just because his or 
her Unconscious cannot be _photo- 
graphed, that it does not exist?—- 
Alas for human ignorance! Not only 
does the Unconscious exist—it is ex- 
istence: and moreover, the best part 
of existence—an illimitable realm in 
which the human mind flies, as con- 
trasted with a microscopic domain in 
which the mind’s wings are next to 
useless.” 

Such, I think, is The Penguin's 
meaning. 
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The Importance of Being Nobody 


(Continued from page 58) 


For then he shall 
hoodwinking him- 


images beneath. 
have given up 
self. 

Here in America, where so-called 
criticism must slam out its judgment 
of a new play within an hour after 
the first performance, or its impression 
of a new symphony without any re- 
course to the score, what is left to 
the daily reviewer but the courage of 
his ridiculousness? 

It passes for modern criticism, this 
falsetto carolling of backstage anec- 
dotes and alley puns. Because, lumps 
in sawdust, there are compliments and 
condemnations coagulated in it here 
and there. Because, too, the public 
will always prefer tales of the frail 
flesh and empty noddle to the the- 


orems of an art, will always find 
armchairs for a Lauzun or an Evelyn 
while Descartes cools his heels in the 
hallway. 

In short, the perfect criticism should 
be a pleasant-tempered, fairly non- 
committal report which, on second 
reading, would say absolutely noth- 
ing. Three-quarters of it ought to bz 
devoted to a rehearsal of the plot of 
the play, or to an analysis of the 
symphony, or to a _ discussion of 
the picture-frames in an art exhibit. 
The fourth quarter might well 
be given up to naming the notab:es 
present in the audience. Plainly 
it should be written for everybody— 
by a nobody. a 

Please God, I shall never attain 1t. 
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N the furniture and decorative arts, as in the 
architecture of historic countries, the customs 
and manners of the people are eloquently 
expressed in line and structure, color and 
ornament. \Y a & LY LY 


This very fact lends vivid interest to the 
architecture of the Old World, and to its 
furniture a charm beyond mere utility. YS 


q Thus, while Spanish furniture of the XVI and 
XVII Centuries was distinguished by a severely 
simple dignity that bespoke a nation of warriors, 
the touches of barbaric ornament and brilliant 
color enlivening those beautiful old pieces remind 
us that Renaissance Spain had not yet freed itself 
from the Oriental influence long before fastened 
upon the Peninsula by its Pagan conquerors, 
the Moors. \Y YY Y LY Y 
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Q Sturdily fashioned of thoroughly seasoned 
walnutof apeculiarly rich quality,and ornamented 
after the colorful Moorish manner, there was a 
distinctly masculine feeling about the furniture 
which reflects the austere tastes of the Renaissance 
Spaniard and arouses the appreciation of the 
twentieth century man of affairs. \Y YY 


Q The interior sketched above is but an echo of 
the fidelity with which this organization of 
decorators and cabinetmakers has caught the 
spirit of this and other eras. “9 Whether one’s 
interest lies in the present trend toward the 
architecture and art of Old Spain or in any of 
the other great epochs, the quest for the furniture 
and each decorative detail may well begin and 
end with a visit to these Galleries, where treasures 
of the past are grouped with hand-wrought 
reproductions in scores of delightful ensembles. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48% and 49" Streets 


() 


























DISTINCTIVE CLOTHING 
AND ACCESSORIES 


for Southern travel,are available in 


the prevailing styles of university men 

and sportsmen, here as abroad. 
Bathing suits, beach coats, flannel 
jackets and knickerbockers, flannel 
trousers, foulard and crepe cravats 


and handker chiefs—and shirts. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


ER.[RIPIER & (1. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY’SIXTH STREET 


New York 























VANITY FAIR 


Inside Speaking Out 


(Continued from page 34) 


stances, may remain so—not only to 
themselves, but to their patient 
audiences. 

During this process of handing 
out the parts another little error on 
the part of the director is brought to 
light. It is discovered that ¢avo heavy 
men have been engaged for the one 
part. This is quite awkward, though 
pardonable enough in the busy life of 
the modern theatre director. How- 
ever, one of the heavy men is found 
to have red hair, and is discharged. 

The director now, making sure that 
the remaining parts are allotted to no 
more than one actor apiece, invites the 
company to draw up their chairs as 
the author is about to read the play. 
If the stage manager remarks that 
Miss Partridge is not there, the di- 
rector says, “Bother Miss Partridge,” 
—or words—burning words—to that 
effect. Mr. Roger Blackman sits at 
one side of the little table, Mr. Stil- 
ton at the other, and they are flanked 
by the stage manager and the as- 
sistant stage manager. Their backs 
are to the auditorium and each has 2 
copy of the manuscript. Facing them 
at a respectful distance sits the cast, 
in a semi-circle, assuming expressions 
of great eagerness and interest, tem- 
pered in some degree by their indi- 
vidual states of prosperity. The di- 
rector lights a cigar and says, “Shoot, 
Rog,” which is theatrical parlance 
for, “You may commence, Roger.” 
The author nods sadly, dons his 
spectacles, and clears his throat loudly. 

“The name of the play,” he says 
quietly, “is Clouds.” 

During the little pause that fol- 
lows the cast look from one to the 
other brightly and eagerly and mur- 
mur “Clouds” in a surprised way, as 
if it were the first time they nad ever 
heard the word. 

The author of Clouds clears his 
throat once more, but is prevented 
from further action in the matter by 
the sudden, whirlwind entrance of 
Miss Partridge, the star. 

Florence Partridge has been de- 
scribed, I think by Mr. George Jean 
Nathan, as the “Great White Hope 
of the American Theatre,” an esti- 
mate which I hope, has nothing to do 
with the fact that Miss Partridge is 
a large, blond woman, but which is 
probably just another of those senti- 
mental eulogies with which Mr. Na- 
than is eternally appraising native 
art and artists. First nighters may 
(or may not) remember having seen 
her in this very piece,—Clouds—or 


even second, third, and I think, fourth 
nighters—but I’m not certain about 
the latter. 

Miss Partridge’s arrival holds up 
the progress of the rehearsal for half 
an hour or so, to the unconcealed dis. 
gust of the ingénue, who has a lunch. 
eon appointment at the Ritz and who 
also harbors a shrewd idea that Mr, 
Blackman will take several hours to 
read his play after he actually gets 
started, ; 

Following an ancient custom the 
director now introduces the cast to the 
star, who exhibits some partiality to 
the English juvenile by holding his 
hand tightly while she explains ex. 
pansively just why she is so late, 

Mr. Stilton arrests this interesting 
discourse by announcing that the 
author had started to read the play, 

“Why, certainly,” says Miss Par. 
tridge. “You wouldn’t mind begin- 
ning again would you Mr. Black- 
man:” 

Whereupon, still holding the Eng- 
lish juvenile’s hand, she sits dowa, 
smiling encouragingly upon Mr, 
Blackman, who, looking more som- 
bre than ever, clears his throat again 
before making a fresh start. 

“The play,” he commences, even 
more quietly, “is entitled Clouds. It 
Sc 

“What's 
Partridge. 

“Clouds.” 

“What d’you mean . . . Clouds?” 

“Tt’s the name of the play, Ma- 
dam.” 

“It’s nothing of the sort,” asserts 
the star vigorously, “the play I was 
engaged for is called Heart’s Blood. 
I’m an emotional actress. I can’t 
play in anything with a name like 
Clouds. What the hell does it mean, 
anyway?” 

The author sinks his head in his 
hands. The director comes to his 
rescue. 

“For the love of Pete, Florence, 
don’t be so exacting. We'll change 
the name for you if that’s all the 
trouble . . . won’t we, Rog?” 

“If we must,” whispers the au- 
thor with a catch in his voice, “but 
not, I beg you, to Heart’s Blood.” 

“Oh, go on, just for today. Shoot 
it again, Rog.” 

The author gathers himself for 
another effort. 

“The play is entitled,” he recom- 
mences, “Heart’s ...” 

But he is unable to continue. Some 
things are sacred, even to authors, 


that?” interrupts Miss 


My Interview With Elinor Glyn 


(Continued from page 40) 


years. Kate Barnard was, or is, a 
power in Oklahoma politics, if I re- 
member correctly. She said: “Pll 
never wear a diamond so long as there 
is a hungry child.” 

“Three Weeks”, she was saying, 
“has been translated into every lan- 
guage and it still sells fifty thousand 
copies a year.” 

“What is the secret of that success, 
Mrs. Glyn:” 

“Truth,” was the terse reply. 

“Why is it,” I went on, “that most 
of the great delineators of female 


characters have been men—Balzac, 
Hardy, Dreiser, Zola, Sudermann— 
nearly all?” 

“Because, was the decisive an- 
swer, “a woman cannot tell the truth 
about anything.” 

“Why is that, Mrs. Glyn?” 

“Because a man deals with big 
things and tells the truth. A woman 
deals with little things and always 
lies. I write like a man.” : 

I recalled a pamphlet she had writ- 
ten about her best-known book. After 

(Continued on page 92) 
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““ THE AMBASSADORS’ 


Those who are selected to represent this 
country at the courts of the great capitals 
must in turn select the things which will 
be in keeping with the importance of 
their missions. 


Ten prominent diplomats have recently 
chosen Packard cars as affording that dis- 
tinction so necessary to their activities. 


In England, a Packard Six has appeared 
at the Court of Saint James’s; while in 
France, an Eight has stood, an object of 
beauty, at the gates of the Palais de 
l’Elysée. 

In either Six or Eight is found the full 
measure of Packard beauty, Packard 
distinction and Packard dependability. 


PACKARD 


Ask The Man 


TT ho 


One 


Owns 


CHOICE 
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_. . The creations of GEorGE WuHeEary, 
America’s Master Trunk Designer, com- 
mand world-wide appreciation 








Today, the Wheary Wardrola stands 
apart; it is the only trunk with cush- 
ioned top and solid base, built to roll 
open; it is the only trunk that gives 
you all of the travel conveniences cre- 
ated by George Wheary. Beauty and 
distinction of appearance are com- 
bined with “rigid-tested” strength; 
cumbersome weight is eliminated to 
give greater carrying capacity. Even 
itsmethodoflockingisdistinctive. No 
well-informed traveler will buy a 
trunk today without first inspecting 
the Wheary Wardrola,inthosedistin- 
guished stores and shops where the 
foremost merchandise is displayed. 


Wueary Trunk Company, Racine, Wis. 


FARY 


Cushioned Top 


WARD BOLA 


Pat. Office 

















The Trunk that 
Rolls Open. 





VANITY FAIR 


The Story of Constance Kent 


(Continued from page 49) 


heard nothing whatever during the 
night, and had learned of the child’s 
disappearance from the nurse in the 
morning. Everybody, she said, was 
kind to Francis, and she had never 
heard of any one wishing him ill. 
Her brother, William, gave similar 
testimony. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of murder against “some person 
or persons unknown.” 

Why public suspicion centered at 
first upon Constance Kent is not 
wholly clear, but I suspect that, as in 
the case of a woman accused of a 
very notorious crime in this country, 
scmething in her manner impressed 
nearly all who saw her. A surgeon 
who knew Constance, and was at the 
heuse on the day of the murder, writes 
of her “strong, obstinate and deter- 
mined will,” her “irritable and im- 
passioned nature,” and her “powerful 
physique.” When she was about thir- 
teen, and William about eleven, the 
two had engaged in an escapade which 
was now recalled and considered, al- 
though it was neither extraordinary, 
nor the sign of an evil nature. Re- 
belling at the discipline of her step- 
mother (who had brought her up, and 
saved her from the early death which 
had claimed so many of her brothers 
and sisters) she ran away with her 
younger brother. Like Helena Land- 
less, in Edwin Drood, she had taken 
command of the expedition; gone to 
the same closet in the shrubbery where 
the body of Francis was found four 
years later; cut off her hair and put 
on boy’s clothes; and walked the ten 
miles to Bath. When they were caught, 
William was tearful and repentant; 


She spent the night in the police- 
station without weakening, and after- 
wards, at home, passed many days in 
sclitude, without expressing regret. 

For the murder, Elizabeth Gough 
was arrested, and released. The local 
police being at sea, Inspector Whicher 
of Scotland Yard soon came down to 
take charge. He was an intelligent 
officer, and he became, for his sus- 
picions, one of the best abused men 
in England. What he learned about 
the family, or what importance he at- 
tached to the flight of Constance four 
years earlier, is not apparent. But he 
made one important and one lesser 
discovery, and in a few days arrested 
Constance Kent for the murder. 

At her hearing before the magis- 
trates, it appeared that one of her 
three night-dresses was missing. The 
Inspector had asked her to account for 
this, and she had blamed the laundress 
for its loss. This—to anyone know- 
ing laundresses—was not unreason- 
able, but the housemaid appeared and 
testified to an interesting incident on 
the Monday following the murder. 
She, the housemaid, had made up the 
basket of soiled linen for which the 
laundress was to call. Miss Constance 
came to the room and asked her “to 
look in her slip pocket and see if she 
had left her purse there.” The purse 
was sought but not found. Then Con- 
stance made another request; for the 
housemaid to go down and get her a 
glass of water. This request was 
obeyed, and Constance was left alone 
in the room for a minute. It was the 


theory of Inspector Whicher that dur. 
ing that minute the night-dress, al- 
ready entered on the laundry list, had 
been abstracted to take the place of 
one which had been destroyed because 
it was stained with blood. The blame 
for its loss was then laid upon the 
laundress. The missing night-dress, by 
the way, is thought to have suggested 
to Wilkie Collins the incident in The 
Moonstone, wherein Franklin Blake’s 
night-gown becomes stained with paint 
from the door of Rachel Verinder’s 
bed-room. 

Inspector Whicher also produced 
two of Constance’s schoolmates to 
testify as to remarks which the girl 
had made about her home and the 
other children. This testimony was 
unimpressive, but one of the remarks 
was to the effect that it might be nice 
for some girls to go home for the 
holidays, but it was not for her, as 
her home was different. This has a 
curious similarity to some testimony 
offered in the Borden trial in this 
country. There, the remark was ex- 
cluded as remote; in the case of Con- 
stance Kent, the Inspector was as- 
sailed for “hunting up” the trivial 
conversation of school-girls. At the 
end of the inquiry, and after an im- 
passioned and indignant plea by her 
counsel, Constance was released, amid 
the applause of the populace. Public 
sentiment was now in the girl's 
favour, and Whicher was hounded 
into retirement. He wrote to a friend 
that the mystery would never be cleared 
up, unless Constance confessed, and 
that, in his opinion, she would have 
done so, had she been detained another 
week. 

Late in the summer, Elizabeth 
Gough was again arrested. England 
was still much agitated over the case; 
choleric writers to The Times were 
expressing their indignation against 
this one and that. I have seen a letter, 
owned by a lady in this country, and 
written by some anonymous amateur 
detective from a London club. He ad- 
dressed one of the solicitors in the 
case, and came to some perfectly ac- 
curate conclusions: that the murder 
had been committed by a woman, a 
member of the household, and for 
motives of “dire vindictiveness and 
revenge.’ With the new arrest of 
Gough, suspicion took a scandalous 
turn, which was much appreciated by 
the enemies of Mr. Kent. While it 
was not mentioned openly at the hear- 
ings, the theory was that the murder 
was the joint work of Mr. Kent and 
the nurse; that Mr. Kent, in the pur- 
suit of an amorous intrigue with 
Elizabeth Gough, had entered the room; 
that the little boy had wakened, and 
to insure his silence had instantly been 
smothered by his father. The wounds 
were inflicted to mislead, after the 
body had been carried outside by the 
“suilty couple”. Medical testimony 
was twisted into support of the sufto- 
cation theory; and it was solemnly ar- 
gued that the boy was too heavy to be 
carried by one person alone. This was 
nonsense. Elizabeth was an_ intelli- 
gent woman of good character, and 
the charges against her failed utterly. 
Mr. Kent was equally guiltless; the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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BLACK+ STARR & FROST 


Marquise diamonds are employed to give an unusual effect in the new 


wide bracelet. Finely graduated in size, the diamonds are grouped 
into three interesting units, each containing nine marquise. The design 


culminates in one large marquise set in a special frame of its own. 


JEWELERS FOR II6 YEARS «+ FIFTH AVENUE * CORNER 48TH STREET * NEW YORK 


OUR PALM BEACH SHOP IS NOW OPEN : THE LAKE TRAIL ;+ PALM BEACH 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


tlemens Purnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


SGLOTHINGS)» 


Clothes for Winter 
Sport in 
the North or 


South 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tatwont con. Boriston County Roavo 220 Beucvue Avenue 














VANITY FAIR 


The Story of Constance Kent 


(Continued from page 82) 


wretched man had not only lost his 
son by a cruel murder, but could have 
been in small doubt as to the identity 
of the murderer. That person re- 
mained silent and demure, while, for 
menths, suspicion was directed toward 
innocent persons. The Kent family 
moved to Wales; Constance went by 
herself to a convent in France. The 
excitement died down; the mystery re- 
mained unsolved, except in the minds 
of a few, like Inspector Whicher, to 
whom it was no mystery at all. Noth- 
ing was heard of the Kents for nearly 
five years. 

On April 27, 1865, The Times 
editorially discussed two great and stir- 
ring events: the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, news of which had 
reached London by mail, and the con- 
fession of Constance Kent. This had 
first been reported the day before. On 
April 25 she had appeared before the 
magistrate at Bow Street, and made 
full confession of the murder, com- 
pletely exonerating her father, the 
nurse, and all others, from any part 
in the deed, or knowledge of it. She 
was accompanied by a Rev. Mr. Wag- 
ner, curate of a church at Brighton, 
where she had been living in a re- 
ligious retreat for two years. The 
Times asserts that she had made a par- 
tial confession to one of her relatives, 
about a year after the murder, but that 
the police had not felt justified in 
proceeding upon such evidence as this 
had afforded. Now, acting under re- 
ligious convictions, she desired to make 
full acknowledgement, and suffer the 
consequences. 

She stood in court a few months 
later, and thrice pleaded guilty to the 
charge of murder. Her counsel was 
Jchn Duke Coleridge, afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice. She was condemned to 
death; but the sentence, in view of her 
youth, was commuted to life imprison- 
ment. As with Loeb and Leopold, 
youth rather than any plea of insanity 
saved her from the gallows. In spite 
of her mother’s condition before her 
birth, there seemed to be no reason for 


thinking her insane; the physician who 


made a careful examination of her, 
after the sentence, reported that she 


was not and never had been insane, 
She served twenty years in prison, and 
was released, a woman of forty-one, in 
1885. She could be living still; no. 
body knows what became of her. It js 
said that she went into another re. 
ligious retreat; also that she went to a 
foreign country. 

Her confession is a singular and ap. 
palling document. A few days before 
the murder she had taken one of her 
father’s razors and secreted it. She had 
also hidden a candle and matches ia 
the closet where the murder was com. 
mitted. When the night came she 
waited till she thought everyone was 
asleep, and she planned well. She went 
down stairs and opened the drawing 
room window to divert suspicion. 
Then she went up to the nursery, took 
the sleeping child and carried him 
outdoors to the closet. She cut his 
throat, but “thought the blood would 
never come”, and that he was not dead, 
so she thrust the razor into his side, 
and put the body into the vault. 
(“The light burnt out.”) She went 
back to her room, where she found 
only two small spots of blood, on her 
night-dress. These she washed out, 
and put on a clean night-dress. All 
three of the dresses were examined by 
the police and by a doctor, but a day 
or two later she found a stain still 
visible, so she burned the dress. As 
Inspector Whicher had deduced, the 
night-dress taken from the basket was 
not the blood-stained one, but one 
which she had worn after the murder, 
in place of the stained garment. Her 
motive was revenge for what she con- 
sidered disparaging remarks about the 
first family. She said she had only kind- 
ness from her father and step-mother. 

Today, her crime would be attri- 
buted to bobbed hair, or moving pic- 
tures, or jazz, or cigarettes, or the 
Charleston, or the Volstead Act, or hip 
flasks, or Nietzsche, or motorcars. But 
all those incitements to crime were ab- 
sent in 1860. The word “flapper” 
had not come into currency to scare 
those who are terrified by terms; and 
by whatever name petting-parties were 
called, it is pretty sure that Constance 
Kent never attended one of them. 


The Dance “Mania’’ 


(Continued from page 68) 


we would not prefer golf to walking 
and we would not dance. Delight is 
the chief, if not the only, end; in- 
struction may be admitted but only 
secondarily. 

We are frequently told that the 
dance of to-day is definitely “erotic”. 
There is undoubtedly some truth in the 
allegation but the time is coming per- 
haps when we shall have to discuss 
“erotic” manifestations more frankly 
and to seek knowledge of many facts 
that are now obscure. One thing seems 
certain: we shall not be ashamed to 
admit “eroticism.” We may indeed be 
able to make some constructive com- 
mentaries on the subject. For instance, 


if “Apache” dances are as popular 
then on our vaudeville stages as they 
are at present, we shall be able to 
point out that such a dance caters to 
the sadism latent within many of us. 

The dance “mania” is one of the 
symptoms of our national disease: 
adult-infantilism. Weare like children 
in our emotions and we have no 
capacity for measure. Our immaturity 
is displayed most conspicuously in the 
management of our fundamental urges. 
They will not be standardized and 
they resent repression. When the most 
pctent of them is repressed it finds an 
avenue of escape. Dancing is one of 
them, and not the worst by any means. 
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ae Ohisinalite ta che —and there wiih a background of rich hangings, books, 

ase: following pianos: comfortable chairs invitingly near—the Duo-Art— 

gir STEINWAY social center of the home—ready, always, to perform, 

ie STECK WHEELOCK —the greatest in music—whether classic masterpiece, dance or 
the STROUD AEOLIAN tender ballad—played by the greatest of the world’s pianists— 
a and World-famous on the greatest of all pianos—this is what the Duo-Art—the 
nost WEBER Piano of the Modern Home—provides. 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
for Southern Wear 


We invite Palm Beach visitors to inspect our 

Shop on the North Lake Trail, where a com- 

plete selection of haberdashery for day, evening 
and sport wear will be found. 














Neckwear 
and 
Handkerchief Set 
English foulard scarf 
and tie, with crepe 
silk handkerchief to 
match. A large assort- 
ment of different pat- 
terns and color com- 

binations. 
The set $10.00 






The Lido Gown 
for the beach 
Large printed figures, 


lined with ratine to 
harmonize. $35.00 


~ 


(Custom-Made Shirts 
which can be delivered from our Palm Beach store 


Imported shirtings for Southern wear—many patterns 
and many weaves from European looms—are avail- 
able for your pilgrimage southward. 
Shirts to measure—$7.00 up. 
Orders by mail receive careful attention, Our representatives 
visit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request. 


KASKEL & KASKEL 
Established 1867 

NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue at 46th St. 

CHICAGO: 


304 Michigan Avenuc, South 
Palm Beach 


VANITY FAIR 


Looking For Work 


(Continued from page 32) 


. In the country: . Surely 
Herr Béla Pick lives in the country 
... 1 see myself racing over the 
plain—over the Puszta ... one 
hand on the child 
. .. the other on the five year old 
ogo CO MAE, os Joos 
fifth floor perhaps? 
third-door-to-the-right’ in an 

Midnight 

creeping to my room . . 


three. year old 
Does he live 
on the 
apart- 
ment house 
. tired out 
after the week’s washing is finished 
. an attic room! ... mice gnaw- 
Herr Pick 
. a hope- 
with bloodless hands 
and a hollow voice . . . As I stand 
beside her deathbed she whispers: “It 
is to you I trust the children”... 
Pathétique . . . Or is she a woman 
with an evil eye . . . who gives me 
bread without butter . . . And Herr 
Pick? . .. Is he like Graf Pallavi- 
cini? . . . Or Baron Bethanyi? 
Is he like them—colourless with dis- 
tinction? . . . Or is he like an oper- 
etta hero with dark, flashing eyes? 
. Or Attila in red riding boots? 
. Will he talk to me superiorly 
—as if he were not talking to me 
but to dust in the air? .. . will he 
. under the table . . . squeeze 
my ankles between his feet ... I 
don’t know .. . I don’t know any- 


ing at my door... Is 
married? .. . his wife . . 


less invalid . . . 


thing . . . All I know is: I have 
written three pages here in my diary. 

I have taken a bath... and 
dressed ...I have pinned some 
violets on my astrakhan coat... I 
go out... knowing that I look 
ugly—but interesting . . . And now 
the Hotel Regina ... nine o’clock 


. there is no one there 


Three waiters are huddled together 
-..as in a_ picture by Aubrey 
Beardsley . . . I sit at a table . 49 
like the tables Jack and I always sat 
at . . . but every table in every res. 
taurant reminds me... of Jack 
. . . The head-waiter shows me the 
menu he points tomato 
soup... If, at that moment, an 
orchestra had started playing Butter. 
fly’s lament-at-the-window, I could 
have had by the grace of God, a 
voice to move an audience to tears 

. Somebody enters... a chair 
is moved . . . at my table... . why 
at my table when all the other tables 
are unoccupied . . . a shadow falls 
across it...I eat my meat ...¢ 
my salad ... the shadow remains 
. .. it moves . .. increases in size 
- .. envelops the entire table .., 
a voice . . . such a voice as we hear 
in our dreams .. . tender . . . soft 

. . warmly interested inquires of 
me: “Surely your name . . . is Cho 
Cho San? ...I1... Madame But. 
terfly? 

I am back in my little room... 
the central heating has made the 
room smell of radiator paint .. . be- 
cause of that I have opened both 
windows ...I am lying in bed 
...0On my back..., with my 
hands folded . . . I repeat: 


Jesus Christ, thou child so wise 
Bless mine hands and fill mine eyes 
And bring my soul to Paradise 


A light shines . . . from Rose’s room 
it shines on my white, motionless, 
blossoming hyacinth . .. It shines 
on the letter . . . the letter to Herr 
Pick . . . the merchant. 


Bicycling for Ladies: the New Sport 


(Continued from page 51) 


following details must be kept in 
mind continually: While poised with 
spinal column erect on the saddle, 
grasp the handle-bars 
in both hands, ring the 
bell, at the same tire 
pressing down with one 
foot, twisting the han- 
dle-bars with a slow- 
wriggling movement of 
the front wheel, main- 
taining the spinal col- 
umn in the same verti- 





yield politely to his slightest inclina- 
tion, and accompany him as far as he 
wants to go. It is only in this way 
that results may be 
obtained. 

But there is one sub- 
ject which has_ been 
somewhat glossed over; 
and that is a subject 
that every young girl 
must solve alone. I 
refer to the problem 
of how to stop a bicy- 








cal plane as the rear 
wheel, ring the bell, 
continue pushing with 
the foot until the pedal 


THAT APPEAL 


Next to your feet your 
ankles are most essen- 
tial. You too can have 
a shapely calf like this. 
Learn to ride a bicycle 


cle that has once got 
started; and the young 
lady must decide for 
herself when she_ has 





is half way on the up 
stroke, ring the bell 
again, at each push of the pedal give 
a little pull on the handle-bars, body 
erect, pulling with the hand on the 
same side you are pushing with your 
foot, giving a natural movement, 
forward, down, back and up, ring 
the bell violently, wrench the handle- 
bars suddenly to the right, kick both 
feet, and let go of the handle-bars. 

In order to get along with a bicycle, 
it is wise to remember that the young 
lady should incline with the wheel. 
Whenever a special leaning is ap- 
parent on the part of the bicycle, the 
correct young lady will invariably 


gone far enough. 

It is well for the 
cautious girl to know how to stop 
suddenly when going at a good rate 
of speed, for it is not easy to spring 
alertly off the saddle when the bicycle 
is bringing up into a dangerous posi- 
tion, even when she is frightened into 
doing so. Back pedal hard, grip with 
the hands and press down, holding 
the bicycle still as you reach the 
ground. It is well to remember. not 
to let go of the handle-bars, if you 
do not want to get hurt. 

It is also well, experience will show, 
to leave the bicycle then and there, 
and walk back. 
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Teaspoons are $15 half dozen,—Dinner knives are $25 half doxen,—Service plates are $1000 half dozen 


ROM New York to New Orleans, 
from Miami to San Francisco, Amer- 

ica is building homes luxurious. All the 
world is yielding treasures to fill them. 
For these homes comes now The 
Fontaine Service in International Sterl- 
ing. Its weight is heavy, very heavy,— 
unmistakably, impressively, magnifi- 
cently solid silver. Its modelling is deep, 
very deep, in Renaissance motifs,— 


Dramatically s Unmistakably 
Emphatically 


SOLID SILVER 


ee Ye) 
again unmistakably, impressively, mag- 
nificently solid silver. 
No antique silver can surpass Fon- 
taine’s flavor and grandeur. No antique 


silver can approach its facilities for cor- 
rect serving. 

Actual examples from The Fontaine 
Service are being shown by exclusive 
jewelers. The entire service is perma- 
nently stocked, for replacements or addi- 
tions at any time. A portfolio illustrat: 
ing and pricing the various pieces is ready. 
Please write International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Connecticut. Dept. 5-107 


THE FONTAINE SERVICE in INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


INTERNATIONA 
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in One ~41695 


2-Passenger Six—f. o. b. Hartford 











A combination open 
roadster for fine weath- 
er and closed coupe for 
cold days. A car with 
youth in its racy lines— 
power in its dashing speed! A car that means snug, cozy 
comfort in snow, rain and bitter weather; and the exhilara- 
tion of rushing open air on fine days. Not a makeshift con- 
version from closed to open car, but a handsome custom-built 
automobile. Glasses on the two side doors may be raised and 
used as a windshield when car is open roadster. 


Nothing else like it! A personal car, exclusive and elegant, 
built to seat four comfortably. It is two cars in one, priced at 


Announcing the New Kissel 


All-Year Coupe Roadster 


Body by Kissel 


far less than the former 
cost of an open roadster, 
and powered by the great 
Kissel Advance Engi- 
neered Motor. The Six 
at $1695; the Straight Eight at $2095. What an ideal motor 
car for young people! What a practical car for doctors, sales- 
men, or business men wishing an extra car for personal use! 


Here, indeed, is a striking example of Kissel leadership in 
smart style and sound engineering. It is destined to be one 
of the most popular roadsters of 1926. Complete informa- 
ation on request. 

THE KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., Hartford, Wie. 
(202) 
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All alone, 


again— 
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$3 Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
‘ P " ‘ 
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ALL-STEEL 


FULL VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 
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Will they be safe? 


Today a motor car body must be more than beautiful. 
It must be safe! Budd has chosen the only material which 
combines beauty with maximum safety—steel ! 

In the hands of the skilled metal worker, the all-steel 
body becomes a masterpiece of graceful design. For steel 
is pliable. It can be shaped to the most graceful curve. 
It can be wrought into perfect symmetry and proportion. 

The Budd All-Steel Body is beautiful. More impor- 
tant, it is strong 7 7 7 as only all-steel can be strong. It 
is the greatest protection ever devised to prevent per- 
sonal injury if an accident occurs. 


All-steel construction allows slender, stronger steel 
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columns to replace the old-style, bulky corner posts of 
wood. You can see cars approaching from right or left. 
You have a full, free vision of the road. 


All-steel means exactly what it says. In the Budd Body 
there is no wooden frame to splinter in collision. No 
joints to give way. It is a single, welded unit of steel— 
all-steel, all-strength! 

The Budd All-Steel, Full Vision Body is lighter in 
weight, endures more and depreciates more slowly. It is 
handsomer in its finish—whether paint, lacquer or 
enamel is used. For your own satisfaction in the beauty 
of it, for your own peace of mind in the safety of its 7 7 
see that your next car is so equipped. 








Detroit « Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. « Philadelphia 
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cA distinguished car ~ 











In the entire inventory of your own and your family’s possessions, no 
single thing so subtly, yet so unerringly, proclaims your standing in the 
community—as the motor-car at the curb before your door. . . In this, 
the Willys-Knight owner has twofold occasion for pride and satisfaction 
in his ownership. Not only has he an automobile known to be abso- 
lutely unique in its engine-principle—absolutely unparalleled in its rec- 
ord for perennially fine performance—but, by virtue of its beauty and 
smartness, its exquisite interior appointment, he has in this superb 
car that which stamps the unmistakable seal of distinction upon himself, 
his home, and everyone within 


























.. «from $1750 to $2495. Deferred payments. Prices f. 0. b. Toledo 


Wirtys-Overrann Inc., Torepo, O. Wirtys-Overcann Saces Co. Lrp., Toronto, Can, 


before distinguished doors 
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CRaviora 30 is aneight- 
tube Super-Heterodyne, 
with enclosed loop, 
and the remarkable new 
RCA cone loudspeaker 
built-in. It also contains 
a power amplifier for the 
speaker, and a device 
that does away with all 
batteries, and operates 
the set on any 60 cycle, 
110 volt A. C. lighting 
circuit. Absolutely com- 
ote . » « « S575 
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Radiolas may be had in 
several models ranging in 
price from $102.50 up. 





























U4 great advance in the 
reality of reproduction 








ADIO, as developed by RCA, has 
shown the way to new reality of 
musical reproduction. Even the great 
phonographs are using vacuum tubes and 
radio methods, to play their records—to 
make the phonograph a more perfect 
reproducing instrument. 


Radio at its best is today unsurpassed in 
the re-duplication of speech and music. 
But you can get radio at its best only 
through the newest Radiolas and RCA 
loudspeakers, which involve principles 
that were not even known a year ago. 


These new principles, developed byRCA, 
include successful use of the house cur- 


rent instead of batteries—and the devel- 
opment of Radiotrons, sets and loud- 
speakers capable of handling power re- 
production without distortion—capable, 
too, of reproducing the whole range of 
musical notes. The missing tones all 
come through now, and the new RCA 
loudspeakers, ranging far beyond the 
rigid limitations of the old types of 
speakers, give the full, true tone, in all 
the delicacy of “‘color’’ that distinguishes 
a Stradivarius from an ordinary violin. 


When Josef Hofmann builds up a tre- 
mendous crescendo of bass notes, it 
comes through full and deep and 


true. You hear Hofmann—on a Stein- 
way. On an ordinary set that is already 
operating on full power, a grand cli- 
max isa crash! But on the new Ra- 
diolas, you have reserve power—for any 
climax. 


Great musicians of world fame are per- 
forming for you at the RCA broadcast- 
ing stations, through the cooperation 
of RCA with Brunswick, Victor and 
Steinway. And now you can hear these 
great artists in your home—exactly as 
they are playing—with all the nuances 
of feeling and color that are the es- 
sence of their greatness. 
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WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


This dashing new Cabriolet Roadster will win 
you on the instant. Nothing quite so ad- 
vanced and out of the ordinary has previously 
been created on either side of the water. 


WILLS SAINTE f 
CLAIRE, INc. 4 


Marysville, Michigan 


“es” 
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To Whiten Dull 
Teeth 


A NEW WAY, based on advanced scientific 
principles, that lightens cloudy teeth; that 


restores off-color teeth to charming clearness 


F you want whiter teeth, 
please make this remark- 
able test. 


It will prove your teeth are 
not naturally “off color” or 
dull. 


It will give them clear and 
beautiful whiteness. It will 
firm your gums to a healthy 
color. 


Largely on dental advice, 
the world has turned to this 
new method. It is different 
in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


Just mail the coupon and a 
10-day supply will be sent you. 









FREE 





You are hiding ‘your 
teeth with a film 
coat. . . that is all 


Dental science 
now traces scores 
of tooth and gum 
troubles toa 
germ - laden film 





Send coupon for full 
10-day test. Note the 
remarkable difference 
in the color of your 
teeth, the firmness of 
your gums . . . you 
simply combat these 
dingy film coats. 


10Day Tube 
Mail the coupon 






tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Ordinary denti- 
frices and cleans- 
ing won't fight 
film successfully. 








that forms on 
your teeth. 


the worst 
enemy to teeth 






| feel it with your tongue 


Run your tongue across 
your teeth and you will feel it 
. . . aslippery, viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolora- 
tions from food, smoking, etc. 
And that is why your teeth 
look “off color” and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. It lays 
your gums open to bacterial 
attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And they, with 


. Feel for it now 
with your tongue. Note how 
your present cleansing method 
is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent_different in formula, 
action and effect from any 
other known. 

Largely on dental advice 
the world has turned to this 
method. 

It removes that film. 

And Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that 
film, then firms the gums. No 
harsh grit, judged dangerous 
to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove 
its power beyond all doubt. 

Send the coupon. Clip it 
now before you forget. 
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| P PAT.OFF. 1 | 
FRE Mail this for ce soden 
| 10-Day Tube —_ The New-Day Quality Dentifrice | 
i Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities | 
1 Only one tube to a family. | 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY | 
; Dept. 185, 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. | 

| 
NN ea RE A Da 
l SRR een 1 Siete AIST 0 SEE Reena EERE Tt? Cet eee eS OTe | 
! Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George Street, Toronto, Canada 1969 | 
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VANITY FAIR 


Tennis Tactics 


(Continued from page 69) 


wins more by sheer stroking power 
than by unexpected placements. Her 
back hand is. superb and no one, 
not even Suzanne, has a finer ser- 
vice. Helen can serve a_ straight 
cannon ball with tremendous speed 
and accurate placement. She wins 
many points on service aces and also 
by a very effective twist service, which 
is particularly good in doubles. The 
spin put on the ball by the twist ser- 
vice causes the ball to bound away 
from her opponent forcing the latter 
out of court and setting up many easy 
kills at the net for Helen’s partner. 

Kathleen McKane, an_ English 
player, who won the world’s cham- 
pionship in 1924 was, during the past 
year, Helen Wills’ strongest rival for 
the American championship, but she 
lost to Miss Wills in a close three-set 
match. 

Miss McKane’s great asset is her 
ability to cover the court in long, 
graceful strides and in her tenacity 
and determination. Once she has de- 
cided on her method of attack, she 
never weakens in it. Her strokes are 
orthodox and dependable though not 
brilliant. She can play from any 
position on the court, but favors the 
net. 

In her match with Mrs. Mallory, in 
this year’s national championship—in 
my opinion the best played match of 
the tournament and the most closely 
contested—each player was at her best, 
and few points were won on errors. 
It was interesting to see the way Miss 
McKane stuck to her decision to play 
at the net. She was passed time and 
again by Mrs. Mallory. 
finally realized that she could not 
saunter up to the net, and played her 
shots deeper, she took the last two 
games of the match almost entirely 
as a result of fine volleys. 

Molla Mallory, seven times cham- 
pion of America, is one of the most 


interesting and intelligent feminine | 


figures in the game but perhaps one 
of the least versatile of the good 
players. She has confidence and the 
will-to-win spirit to a superlative de- 
gree, and has won,—time and again, 
against players of far greater strok- 
ing ability. One could literally say 
that Mrs. Mallory has just two strokes, 
but these two, the forearm and back- 
hand drives, are the equal of any 
strokes possessed by the champions of 
the game, with the exception of Helen 
Wills and Suzanne Lenglen. 

She has a tremendous amount of 
endurance and can cover the court 
tirelessly. Moreover she is never un- 
decided as to what to do. Sometimes, 
I am inclined to think that too many 
strokes are a handicap because of the 
indecision resulting from the choice 
of so many possible moves. Mrs. 
Mallory always plays her own game, 
just stroking from corner to corner 
with a good deal of pace and attack- 
ing relentlessly her opponent’s weaker 
strokes. If she is going well, she wins; 
if she is erratic, then she has no versa- 
tility to fall back upon. She is usually 
consistent and fearless, and is always 
at her best in a critical moment. She 
never seems to get rattled when her 
opponent takes the net, for she has 
fine passing shots and plays even better 


When she - 


angles when her opponent is at the 
net. She seems to relish a difficult task, 
and can work miracles with her 
powerful physique and great determi- 
nation to win. She is a far greater 
player than the spectators can appre- 
ciate; but her opponents know her 
power from experience. 

Elizabeth Ryan has been for three 
years the world’s doubles champion, 
with Suzanne Lenglen. After twelve 
years of the keenest competition 
abroad she returned to America a 
famous and much improved player. 
Her presence here has done a great 
deal to stimulate interest in tennis and 
to raise the standard of play. 

Miss Ryan has been fortunate enough 
to play with, and against, Suzanne 
Lenglen and her game shows the effect 
of it. She is very keen, businesslike, 
and intense. She fairly bristles with 
vitality and energy. Every stroke is 
played with a purpose and her angles 
at the net, her overhead and her won- 
derfully controlled drop shot are spec- 
tacular and fascinating. She treats us, 
always, to the unexpected. 

Miss Ryan is particularly fine in 
doubles, at which she is certainly Su- 
zanne’s equal. Miss Ryan chops from 
both forearm and backhand. This 
chop shot, it may be explained, does 
not lend itself to singles. Pace being 
important in singles, it is particularly 
difficult to hit a chop hard and remain 
in bounds as the ball is inclined to sail. 
She has fine moments when she might 
defeat anyone but she cannot play con- 
sistently as her stroke is too risky aone. 
She had, it is true, one of these superla- 
tive moments and defeated Miss Wills 
at Seabright, the only occasion during 
the past season that Helen lost a match 
in singles. Miss Ryan counteracts to 
a great extent her handicap of a lack 
of drive, by her superb volley, her 
overhead, and her drop shot. This 
drop shot, she says herself, is her best 
point winner; because she plays it with 
the same stroke as she uses in her 
deeper shots: she can control it from 
the base line as well as from mid- 
court. Moreover, it is so well dis- 
guised that she can often deceive her 
opponent. Miss Ryan can only play 
her trick shots and her severe cut from 
her forearm, so that it is wise for her 
opponents to attack her consistently at 
the backhand. However, they must 
then look for a very effective shot 
down the line. She prefers to win her 
points at the net position, playing each 
shot with the hope of coming in to 
the net. She, like all other good 
players, attacks her opponents’ weak- 
ness and is particularly quick at inter- 
cepting shots at the net, disposing of 
them by severely angled returns. 

Miss Ryan is, luckily for America, 
remaining in the United States, and it 
is possible that she may be a member 
of the Wightman Cup Team next year 
playing for the United States. 

I thought that it might be in- 
teresting to point out that each of these 
great champions has a distinct in- 
dividuality on the tennis court. I 
might almost summarise them briefly: 
Suzanne, the Spectacular; Helen, the 
Serene; Kathleen, the Dependable; 
Molla, the Determined; and Eljza- 
beth, the Calculating. 
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“Tt is remarkable that anything so small can be so 
fet powerful. It’s like hiding the Boston Symphony 
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ght Tie famous author of “The Japanese 
on- 
<a Schoolboy” and “The Golden Bed” 
= might be expected to impale a whole 
1118 . ° 
os set of facts with one unerring phrase. 
= This he has done in writing to us about 
sck his Model 20 Compact. And note what 
" else he says: 
est “] approach a radio set muchas I approach 
ith . ? 
wi an automobile. I don’t know what goes on 
re inside, or why. I only know that if you 
ve turn something on, something is supposed 
is- to happen. 
ve “For that reason I am an ideal Atwater 
tid Kent addict. I don’t even have to turn it 
er on, My oldest boy, aged 8, does that for 
at me, and produces such music as I am sure 
Beethoven at the age of 8 never even dared 
vi to tackle.” 
h é 3 - 
aa So simple that even a child’s fingers 
* are sufficient. So small and so beautiful 
“ that it de/ongs—never intrudes—in any 
of room, in any home. Yet a full-powered 
> > 
™ robust, complete five-tube set that meets 
it all your demands in performance. That 
er ° 
«i Every Sunday Evening is the Model 20 Compact, as so many 
? ' The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars of persons who could buy any radio set 
n- Prices slightly opera and concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear . 
3e higher from the it at 9.15 Eastern Time, 8.15 Central Time, through: have found out. 
n- Rockies west, wear... . NewYork wrt Philadelphia 
I and in Canada, wyar . . . .Providence woo} * alternating Write for illustrated booklet telling the story of 
y: WERT: 24-084 cau Boston weae.. . . Pittsburgh A K Radi 
* WOAP! 40 —. WOR ss ‘ Buffalo twater Kent Kaaio 
so ne incinnatt Woes s « « < lavenport 
fg weco , , Minn.-St.Paul wtac.. . . Worcester ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING co. 
a= ee Chicago xsd. ,.. . « St. Louis Radio Speaker A, Atwater Kent, President 





Model 20 Compact, $80 WEAR .... Cleveland wwj......- Detroit Model H, $22 4742 WIssAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 




















“The Health of Your 
Foot and the Life of 
Your Shoe Depends on 
the Foundation—” 





MONG the many ailments which incorrect 
shoes bring about is a new one, and it is 
quite prevalent. It is called “auto-foot”. If you 
are a sufferer, or if you would avoid being one, 
wear Foot-Joy shoes. When properly fitted, you 





will find that “auto-foot” as well as other trou- 
bles will be eliminated. 

Foot-Joy shoes are the result of over 50 years’ 
study in our manufacturing of shoes. There is 
nothing experimental in their construction. The 
foundation placed beneath your feet is correct; 
because of several special features in the shoe, the 
foot cannot roll from side to side causing arch 
trouble. 

Foot-Joy shoes are built on a different last 
with right and left heels properly supported by a 
special shank which prevents foot strain and mus- 
cle strain in the legs. 

Foot-Joy shoes have the style and good looks de- 
manded by well dressed men. 

If you are unable to obtain Foot-Joy shoes in your 
city you can be quickly and satisfactorily fitted direct 
from the factory. 

Send for the Foot-Joy book showing new 
styles and telling how to make the proper measurement 
of your feet. We aim to give you greater foot comfort, 
regardless of what you have been wearing, than you 
ever had in your life after wearing Foot-Joy shoes for 
a week. They need no breaking in. Send for this 
booklet. 

FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
Also Makers 
of 


Tae Burt PrcraRp 
Korrect Shape” 
ano 
Gnalomif, 
Shoes for Men 


World-famous for Cor- 
recting Foot Defects 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF F 


The Shoe thats Different” 








VANITY FAIR 


My Interview With Elinor Glyn 


(Continued from page 80) 


trying to remember a passionate case 
of love in England, she decided to in- 
vent one. She invented it, which is, 
I suppose a paradox. She wrote: 
“And finally the vision of Three 
Weeks came to me suddenly in the 
autumn of 1906 and I retired to the 
pavilion in my garden, where I used 
to write in those days, and began. 
“Tt seemed as though some spirit 


from beyond was guiding me—I 
wrote breathlessly for hours and hours 
on end... . I felt intensely as I 


wrote; I lived in imagination 
every moment of their two lives. For 
me they were vital human beings. And 
that is the reason they have remained 
of magnetic interest to the readers for 
all these years and will go on doing 
so to the end of time.” Which is— 
almost—immortal. 

In defending the book from the 
prudes she quotes a chapter end: 

“ ‘And this night was the most divine 
of any they had spent upon the Bur- 
genstock, but there was in it an essence 
about which only the angels could 
write. 

“How could any low thought of 
mere sensuality have entered into a 
love like this? 

“J maintain that Three Weeks is a 
deep and elevating tragedy, and as 
such will live far beyond my life, 
when prejudice will be less and the 
truth seen more clearly.” 

In an effort once more to get an opia- 
on of Americanwoman writers, I asked, 
“Do you care for Dorothy Canfield’” 

“T have not heard of her,” she re- 


plied, and then said quickly, “but Ger. 
trude Atherton is a marvelous writer. 
Her psychology is wonderful and 
will endure.” 

“Mrs. Atherton is of the same opin- 
ion—are you her disciple?” It was 
a brutal question—which she _ig- 
nored. As though Mrs. Glyn could 
be anybody’s disciple. 

Mrs. Glyn is not in sympathy with 
the American system of co-education, 
She believes that it brings boys and 
girls into too close contact in and out 
of the schools. 

Close association fritters away the 
procreative instinct and destroys all 
reserve so that the only thing that 
comes to them later in life is what 
comes to animals in the mating 
season, real love being impossible, 
Woman, according to Elinor Glyn, 
must keep herself mysterious and 
aloof. It is only by so doing that 
romance can be preserved. 

It will be seen that Mme. Glyn is 
not stepping ahead of Havelock Ellis 
and Ellen Key as a modern thinker. 

The business manager of the studios 
knocked at the door. We both rose, 
Mrs. Glyn saying: “I have a message 
for the world which I shall deliver 
everywhere. My latest book tells of it. 
It will be out soon.” I wondered why 
writers always tried to push their latest 
books on other writers, and so wonder- 
ing, I walked out into the California 
air, leaving the author of the greatest 
treatise on love in the last fifty years 
(and of the greatest book on Russia) 
alone with the man of business. 


Art and Morality 


(Continued from page 53) 


snap, in a universal film of snaps. 
The picture, of me, the me that is seen, 
is me. 

As soon as we are supremely satis- 
fied about it, somebody starts to upset 
us. Comes Cézanne with his pitcher 
and his apples, which are not only not 
life-like, but are a living lie. The 
kodak will prove that they are a lie. 

The All-Seeing Eye sees with every 
degree of intensity and in every possi- 
ble kind of mood; Giotto, Titian, El 
Greco, Turner, all so different, yet all 
the true image in the All-Seeing Eve. 

This Cézanne still-life, however, 's 
contrary to the All-Seeing Eye. Ap- 
ples, to the eye of God, could not look 
like that, nor could a tablecloth, nor 
could a pitcher. So, it is wrong. 

And if apples don’t look like that, 
in any light or circumstance, or under 
any mood, then they shouldn’t be 
painted like that. “Oh, la-la-la! The 
apples are just like that, to me,” cries 
Cézanne. “They are like that, no 
matter what they look like to the 
kodak. Sometimes they’re a sin, some- 
times they’re a knock on the head, 
sometimes they’re a bellyache, some- 
times they’re part of a pie, sometimes 
they’re sauce for the goose. And you 
can’t see a bellyache, neither can you 
see a sin, neither can you see a knock 
on the head. So, paint the apple in 
these aspects, and you get—probably, 
or approximately, a still-life by me.” 

And this is the immortality in 
Cézanne: he begins to see more than 


the All-Seeing Eye of humanity can 
possibly see, kodak-wise. If you can 
see in the apple a bellyache and a 
kuock on the head, and_ paint these ia 
the image, along with its prettiness, 
then it is the death of the kodak and 
the movies, and so must be immoral. 

The true artist doesn’t substitute 
immorality for morality. On the 
centrary, he always substitutes a finer 
morality for a grosser. And as soon 
as you see a finer morality, the grosser 
becomes relatively immoral. 

Design, in art, is a recognition of 
the relation between various things; 
various elements in the creative flux. 
You can’t invent a design. You recog- 
nize it, in the fourth dimension. That 
is, with your blood and your bones, us 
well as with your eyes. 

Let Cézanne’s apples go rolling off 
the table forever. They live by their 
own laws, in their own ambiente, and 
not by the law of the kodak—or of 
man. They are casually related to 
man. But to those apples, man is by 
no means the absolute. 

A new relationship between our- 
selves and the universe means a new 
morality. Once you have tasted the 
unsteady apples of Cézanne, then the 
nailed-down apples of the old masters 
become apples of Sodom. If the 
Status quo were Paradise, it would 
indeed be a sin to taste the new apples. 
But since the status quo is much more 
prison than Paradise, we can g0 


ahead. 
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To noxp a crystal goblet is to touch a glittering secret in a 
strange crystal prison. To possess such goblets is to own a 
magic that transforms your dinner table, and makes it a spar- 
kling surprise. . . . The revival of interest in fine glassware sug- 
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= gests a complete service of matching pieces. Start a Fostoria 
n é a 
set—it is the finest glassware to be bought, and reasonably 

an priced. You can choose Fostoria appropriate to your other 

ig- table appointments. Handsome, aristocratic pieces, gold- 

be encrusted, effective in the most formal surroundings; amber, 

vith | canary, green or Fostoria blue for tables that need color; 

a many, many etched designs, from the very simple, conventional 

out borders to the fanciful, flower-like patterns. You will find 

the | Fostoria in the better stores. The etiquette of the glassware 

= service and the art of using fine crystal are described in *‘The 

at . :? . . 

hat Little Book About Glassware.’’ Free—send for it, addressing 

= Dept.V F2 The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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a FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 
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“i Washington. . 

a) band-blown 
glass, etched in 
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rectly formal 
pattern. Every 
piece of glass- 
ware leaves our 
factory bearing 
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DIFFERENCE of qual- 
ity—coupled with the re- 
freshing fragrance of the Royal 
Fern—makes Fougere Royale 
the ultimate choice of discern- 
ing men. 
Fougere Royale Stick, 7 5c; (ream, 


soc; Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vege- 
tale, $1.25; Facial Soap, s0¢. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Iron Deer 


(Continued from page 44) 


posts, or stalking on the lawn. 
Sometimes it is an iron dog. And 
almost invariably they mark a Vic- 
tcrian estate which has somehow sur- 
vived the changing styles, and shows 
us what once was. Such estates for 
the most part are conspicuous for a 
sweep of greensward, for tall arching 
trees, for a big, evidently roomy house 
set down commandingly at the head 
of the drive, not in the least trying to 
tonceal itself, but nevertheless with- 
drawn from the road somewhat 
haughtily. There are always stables 
in the rear. The house is usually 
hideous—as a piece of architecture. 
But its setting, its manner of holding 
itself, is the setting and manner of 
George Washington’s Mount Vernon, 
just the same. It is the English coun- 
try squire’s park modified to the 
American scene, even the American 
town street. It is not the effort of the 
very rich to create an estate, of the 
very artistic to create a beautiful ef- 
fect, of the very vulgar to show off. 
It is the embodiment of a certain 
social ideal of solid comfort, good 
living, and the proper exclusiveness. 
Such a place, in spite of the house, 
almost invariably has a beauty of its 
own, and when the house happens to 
be a little earlier in date than the 
mid-19th century, belonging to the 
Doric period which followed Jeffer- 
son’s influence, it can beat for 
sheer attractiveness all your modern 
landscape-architected and  formal- 
gardened and whitewashed bricked 
estates, making them look like par- 
venues. 

In the good old iron deer days, a 
man was known, too, by the horses and 
carriages he kept. They marked him 
out, set him apart, for who and 
what he was. The farmer’s carry- 
all, the livery stable rig, the doctor’s 
buggy, could never be mistaken. And 
no more could the brougham or the 
coach or the trap from the big house. 
Ordinary townsfolk didn’t have any 
horses at all. But now everybody has 
an automobile, and the best cars some- 
times belong to the worst people; and, 
anyhow, they are usually in the towns 
where they don’t belong and nobody 
knows anything about their occupants. 
Almost the only sure sign of “the 
quality” to be detected from motor 
cars is the sight of an ancient Pierce 
Arrow, with the paint still good 
though the seats are six feet above the 
road, driven by an even more ancient 
chauffeur who looks like an _ ex- 
coachman (and probably is) at the 
rate of 17 miles per hour, while two 
old ladies sit stiffly in the rear, and 
glare at you when you toot your 
saucy Gabriel horn and scoot im- 
patiently by them in your low-hung, 
streamline roadster. Buy a new car? 
Of course they could. They could 
probably buy a dozen. They could 
buy new curtains, too, for the draw- 
ing room, and new pictures to replace 
the rainbow over the Hudson and 
Washington’s reception and Grand- 
father Amos’s portrait, and new stone 
lions to replace the iron deer, and 
even build a new house to replace the 
grimly gaudy Victorian pile they live 
in. But they won’t. Not a chance. 
They belong to an age, a society, that 





acquired—acquired a lot, spent enough 
to be amply comfortable and to make 
the proper showing to keep the hoj 
polloi in place, and then kept and con. 
solidated what it had as if nothing 
was going to change again. This age, 
this society, didn’t want change. It 
hated change. It was thoroughly and 
frankly Tory. It considered itself ty 
compose the best families, the best 
minds, of the country. And, curiously 
enough, for the most part, it was 
right. 

That last statement will, I suppose, 
be greeted with a contemptuous snort 
by many readers. To say, in this 
generation, that the best families and 
the best minds are found in the big 
houses behind the marble lions would 
be, of course, to invite contempt. 
But times, like tastes, have changed. 
What America is looking for today :s 
not a consolidation of its resources, 
a stabilizing of its crude society, but 
spiritual leadership in the conquest of 
industrial materialism. 

On a back road, far up in the State 
of Maine, in a region of tumbled hills 
and rocky farms, there stands a big 
house, cut up with towers and plate 
glass windows and gingerbread orna- 
mentation, a perfect sample of the 
iron deer age. It was built by the 
author of tremendously | successful 
boys’ books back in the ’70’s and 
>80’s, and built out of the proceeds, 
I was one of the American boys 
brought up on those books. I got my 
love of the Maine woods directly 
from them. The author wasn’t a 
snob or a parvenue; quite the con- 
trary. But when he got his money, 
he expressed in his house his inborn 
conviction that rooms should be large 
enough to swing a cat in, that a man 
has a right, if he can, to live spa- 
ciously and well. If that man had 
sons or daughters, who built homes 
in Maine today, they would build 
much smaller houses than his (as, in- 
deed, they would have to, unless they 
were enormously rich), and_ these 
houses would probably be carefully 
restored Colonial dwellings or else 
constructed of the native granite 
fieldstone, prettily fitted into the 
landscape. Neither you nor I, cer- 
tainly, could live in father’s house 
without acute agony every time we 
had to look at it. 

So the Toryism of the iron deer 
turns out to be a paradox, and was 
really a necessary stage in our demo- 
cratic evolution. ‘The deer were not 
so much a symbol of exclusiveness as 
of success in attaining the universal 
goal of solid comfort, ample living, 
spacious enjoyment. I make no claims 
for the nobility of this goal. But 
it was honest, and it was certainly 
American. In spite of the modern 
laughter at the iron deer and all they 
represent, I rather fancy it is Ameri- 
can still. At any rate, if it had not 
existed, and if it had not been at- 
tained by social groups through the 
country, America today would be a 
far less comfortable place for you 
and me to be artistic in. For that 
matter, you could probably never 
have gone to study art in Paris at 
all. You would probably still be a 
carpenter in Skowhegan. 
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THE GARDNER MOTOR 





HEER MERIT—nothing else—could why spontaneous enthusiasm has put a 
account for the swift rise in public crowning whitecap on the great wave 
esteem of the Gardner Eight-in-line. of public esteem which owners have 
Smartness within and without ... grace 
and beauty at rest or in full flight... Thousands who take an intimate pride 
ease of starting, driving, stopping and in their personal possessions are enthu- 
parking ... There are so many reasons siastic Gardner owners. 














rolled up for this car. 
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RENCHSHRINER EURNER 


GOLF SHOES 














LAM. 


The MacGregor 


You'LL find that the big majority of the 
betterthan-average players in your own 
club cut down the natural hazards of the 
game by wearing spikes. 


French, Shriner & Urner golf oxfords are 
equipped with spikes, interchangeable with 
studs, whenever you desire, in less than 5 
minutes’ time. 


They give you a firm, secure stance, keep 
your feet free from weariness and fatigue, 
and add to your “togs” a smartness and 
style that ordinary shoes with substitute 
leather soles can never give. 


SHOPS 


CHICAGO. 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


350 Madison Ave. 


131 West 42nd % PHILADELPHIA ot PAU 
est 42nd St. D! 339 Robert St 
Sot icine PHILADELPHIA > 
1263 Broadway 115 S. 12th St. MINNEAPOLIS 
1843 Broadway BROOKLYN 3 South 7th St. 
367 Fulton St. SEATTLE 


KANSAS CITY 


DETROIT 
1002 Wainut St. 


Book-Cadillac Hotel 


Season 
Olympic Hotel 


Agencies in other principal cities 


Union Trust Bidg. 
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VANITY FAR 


Another Western Union 


(Continued from page 42) 


NEW YORK 9 MARCH 
DOLLY DAVENPORT 
THE HOMESTEAD FRENCH LICK 
SENDING YOU MS LET ME KNOW HOW 
YOU LIKE IT 
0 H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 10 MARCH 
EMILY BLIGHT INC 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
CONTRACT ENORMOUSLY OK THOU- 
SAND 'THANKS 
GEORGE YOUNG 


FRENCH LICK 12 MARCH 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
00 WHAT A LOVELY LONG PART 
BESTEST 
DOLLY DAVENPORT 


PALM BEACH 12 MARCH 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
WITH REFERENCE TO MY PLAY HER 
APRIL FOOL GOOD CAST TERRIBLY 
ESSENTIAL SHOULD LIKE LAURETTE 
TAYLOR KATHARINE CORNELL HENRY 
MILLER JOHN LIONEL AND ETHEL 
BARRYMORE AND MRS FISKE DO YOU 
THINK YOU CAN SECURE THEM 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 13 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
AM SECURING ALL STAR CAST AS YOU 
SUGGEST 
0 H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 13 MARCH 
THE STAR ACTOR’S THEATRICAL EX- 
CHANGE 
LONGACRE BUILDING NEW YORK 
PLAY CALLED HER APRIL FOOL GO- 
ING INTO IMMEDIATE REHEARSAL 
SEND ME TOMORROW MORNING A 
HEAVY MAN TWO SOCIETY DAMES 
THREE JUVENILES AND FOUR OTHERS 
ALL CHEAP 
0 H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 13 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
WHO IS PLAYING MYRTLE 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 13 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
HOW ABOUT DOLLY DAVENPORT 
0 H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 14 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
1 NEVER HEARD OF HER HAS SHE HAD 
ANY EXPERIENCE 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 16 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 


CONSIDERABLE 
0 H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 16 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 


WHAT HAS SHE DONE 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 16 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
EVERYTHING 
O H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 16 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST Forty 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
I MEAN THEATRICALLY 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 17 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
APPEARED LAST YEAR IN SO IS YouR 
OLD MAN AND THE SMILE GIRL 
O H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 1I7 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
I SAW THE SMILE GIRL WHAT DID.SHE 
DO IN IT 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 17 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
SHE WAS LITHUANIA IN THE PARADE 
OF NATIONS NUMBER 
O H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 17 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SHE CAN 
ACT 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 18 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
IDEAL MYRTLE TYPE 
0 H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 18 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
WHAT EXACTLY ARE HER QUALIFICA- 
TIONS FOR THE PART 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 18 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
SEX APPEAL PLUS 
O H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 18 MARCH 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
PLUS WHAT 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 19 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 


SEX APPEAL 
O H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 19 MARCH 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
NOTHING ELSE QUESTION MARK 
GEORGE YOUNG 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Audrey (in a confessional mood): “WHAT IS YOUR FAVORITE DRINK, TOM?” 


Tom: “I DECLINE TO ANSWER WITHOUT THE ADVICE OF MY ATTORNEYS.” 


Audrey: “WELL, THEN, SMARTY, WHAT IS YOUR NEXT TO FAVORITE DRINK?” 


Tom: “THIS NEW CLICQUOT CLUB PALE DRY GINGER ALE—AND LET’S ORDER SOME.” 


A rare delicate flavor, truly Sec. A sparkling delight to 
drink by itself, this Pale Dry Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
adds its charm to any other drink you mix it with... - 
The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Massachusetts. 

































































NLY the inimitable skill 


of the smartest chapeau 
tailleur could convey in the 
simple lines of this tailored 
hat so true an air of distinétive 
smartness. Even a passing 
glance will tell the observer 
it bears .. . the label of KNOX* 


The Women’s Shop of 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


NEW YORK 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 
(at 40th Street) 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
(45th and Madison) 


161 BROADWAY 
(Singer Building) 


SAN FRANCISCO: 51 GRANT AVENUE 


* The hat illustrated features a new shell weight felt and is trimmed with 
@ debonair band of self-material. In colors that sugges the new note of 
vividness. Priced at $15.00. Mail orders filled. + + + KNOX is showing 
many smart women’s coats which are particularly well adapted to Sports wear. 





NEW YORK 19 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
CLASS EXCLAMATION MARK CONFI- 
DENT YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED HAVE 
SENT HER MS TO READ 
O H SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 20 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
CAN SHE READ 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 20 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
APPARENTLY ANYHOW I HAVE EN- 
GAGED HER FOR THE PART 
O H SEYMOUR 


which Eugene Ratoti had hired for 
the especial purpose of hearing his 
beloved make this compromising ad- 
mission. They sat together on a red 
plush sofa and once more she showed 
him the pearl. Nowhere, to no one 
else in the world, could she have shown 
it. 

“You don’t love me,” said Eugene, 
petulantly. Somehow he felt that 
the woman did not desire him any too 
eagerly. 

“J do.” Thereupon the woman 
kissed him, unconvincingly. 

Meanwhile the pearl lay on the 
table, pale and dented. 

“Throw it away,” said Eugene, 
with surprising abruptness. 

The woman looked at him with 
withering contempt, as if he had ad- 
vised her to commit some base act. 
She looked at him as women always 
look at men who (they believe) do 
not understand them. 

“You ought to be ashamed,” she 
said to Ratoti, “you don’t love me for 
my own sake.” 


VIII. 


It lasted for two months. The 
weman no longer looked healthy, and 
her rosy cheeks had disappeared. She 
grew pale as a lily; she did not sleep 
and did not relish her food. Her 
husband was much worried about her. 

“What’s the trouble, my child?” 
he asked her one day. 

Without a word in reply, she fell 
upon his neck and wept bitter tears. 

“I am unhappy, so unhappy,” she 
sobbed. 

This brought tears to the doctor’s 
eyes, for he felt that the time had 
arrived when his wife would own to 
an adultery, and at this great moment 
in his life he fretted a trifle at the 
impending confession, for he feared 
lest he would not know how to act. 
It was easier, he felt, for the Rus- 
sian aristocrats in a novel by Tolstoi. 

IX. 
Until nightfall the doctor did not 
say another word. After protracted 
mental agonies, he decided that should 





his wife confess her sin of sins, he 


VANITY FAIR 


Another Western Union 


(Continued from page 96) 


PALM BEACH 21 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
SHALL BE IN NEW YORK WEDNESDAY 
FIRST APRIL HOLD EVERYTHING TILL 
1 COME CONVINCED MISS DAVENPORT 
UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE PROTEST 
STRONGLY 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 2! MARCH 
MISS DOLLY DAVENPORT 
THE HOMESTEAD FRENCH LICK 
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The Pearl 


Continued from page 55 
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would forgive her. 

“Speak, my beloved,” he said, as- 
suming a tone he believed to be worthy 
of a Tolstoi aristocrat, “speak to me 
as you would to a brother.” 

His wife, who began to cry softly, 
whispered: 

“Kill me.” 

“Why?” asked her husband with 
duly downcast eyes. 

“Because I stole. I found a real 
pearl on the steps at the Redoutensaal 
and did not say a word about it to 
anyone. I have still got it.” 

And with the happy sigh of one 
who is suddenly relieved of all tor- 
ments, she handed the pearl to her 


husband. 
x 


“Where were you _ yesterday?” 
whispered Eugene Ratoti to his mis- 
tress when they were left alone for 
a moment. 

But the husband returned imme- 
diately. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the wife 
loudly and smiled. Eugene blushed. 

“T beg your pardon,” she repeated. 
“What were you saying? Just now 
when my husband went out you 
started to whisper something to me 
but I did not catch it...” 

“Oh ... nothing ... ” stammered 
Eugene, and a cold shiver ran down 
his back. He stayed a moment or 
two longer, then he made his apol- 
ogies and left. The wife never saw 
him again. 


XI. 


“My love,” she said later to her 
husband, “since I got rid of the pearl, 
I’ve found you... I didn’t dare to 
look you in the face . . . I was afsaid 
of you... I was ashamed... I 
should have given it to you straight 
away .. But I feel no woman 
weuld have done that... ” She 
cried a little, laughed, sang, then 
looked out of the window thought- 
fully. 

And she kissed her husband with 
all her heart. 

That’s the end of the storv. 
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** You didn’t come 
a day too soon’’ 


The sure way to avoid trouble in your 
mouth is to see your dentist in time. Go 
to him at least twice a year as a sensible 
precaution. He will keep teeth and 








gums healthy and may prevent seri- 
ous trouble. 








See him too late 


Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of 
security give dangerous pyorrhea a chance 
to fasten itself in your mouth. Four out of 
five have this dread infection at forty, and 
many younger, according to dental sta- 
tistics. 


A little foresight will keep you among 
the fortunate who escape. At least every 
six months let your dentist go over your 
mouth carefully to detect signs of gum 
infection and start now to brush night and 
morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 


The entire family should brush with 
Forhan’s. It’s a pleasant tasting dentifrice 
that firms the gums and keeps them pink 
and healthy. It gives the teeth a thorough 
cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 


You can’t begin using Forhan’s too soon. 
Delay may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise 
to take chances with pyorrhea. Get your 
tube of Forhan’s today. All druggists: 35¢ 
and 6oc in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Torhan: 


FOR THE GUMS 
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“ Moanin’? Wid A Sword In Ma Han’ ”’ 
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ances of these rich and beautiful mel- 
odies, rendered in his brilliant tenor 
voice, with Rosamond Johnson play- 
ing his own versions of the harmonies 
at the piano, was received with a 
degree of enthusiasm that fell just 
short of rapture. 

Two Negro couples then are giving 
concerts of Negro folksongs before 
audiences which pack the theatres to 
the doors whenever they appear, but 
the rest of the Negro world remains 
silent in this respect, at least in re- 
lation to the great public. As a 
matter of fact, no one but Negroes, 
as I have often before remarked in 
print, can give satisfactory renderings 
of these songs, but that will not deter 
white men, who have a nose that 
senses demand, from making the at- 
tempt. It is a foregone conclusion that 
with the craving to hear these songs 
that is known to exist on the part of 
the public, it will not be long before 
white singers have taken them over 
and made them enough their own so 
that the public will be surfeited 
sooner or later with opportunities to 
enjoy them, and—when the Negro 
tardily offers to sing them in public— 
it will perhaps be too late to stir the 
interest which now lies latent in the 
breast of every music lover. 

This is an epitome of what has 
happened in the case of the Negro 
in other directions. It is generally 
regarded as an incontrovertible fact 
that ragtime and the later jazz grew 
out of Negro folk-music. Many of 
the early songs were practically lit- 
eral transcriptions of tunes and words 
pepular on the Mississippi levees. 
But, as James Weldon Johnson has 
pointed out in his preface to The Book 
of American Negro Poetry, it was 
not long before the white man dis- 
covered that words dealing with 
white people might be fitted to these 
infectious rhythms, and soon Irving 
Berlin, and later George Gershwin— 
to name the two most conspicuous 
figures in a long list—were writing 
better jazz than the Negro composers. 


The Negro is an original and 
highly gifted dancer. Every small 
community indulges in its folk- 


dances which every child in the com- 
munity knows. The Negro’s most 
recent addition to the joy of living 
is the Charleston. Where the Charles- 
ton came from, apparently nobody 
knows: it is comparatively safe to 
state that it did not come from the 
city in South Carolina. Whatever 
its origin it quickly settled in the 
cabarets of Harlem, spread like wild- 
fire through the streets of that quar- 
ter—there have been times when 
children might be observed perform- 
ing it on nearly every corner—and 
finally, in Runnin? Wild, captured the 
town. All the purveyors of white 
revues borrowed it, and today you 
cannot go to any theatre where there 
is dancing without seeing it. Now, 
as any one knows who has sat through 
a Negro musical show, no one else 
can compete with a Negro in the in- 
tricate steps and loose-jointed move- 
ments of this dance, and yet the 
fact remains that if you were asked 
to mention one coloured professional 
woman who was especially proficient 


-Langston 


in it, you would be unable to do so, 
Everybody knows that Ann Penning. 
ton and Adele Astaire can Charleston 
brilliantly, but not one woman of the 
Negro race has had the energy and 
foresight to achieve a great name for 
herself through a particularly telling 
performance, although at least two 
men, Eddie Rector and Bill Robin- 
son, have added to their own glory 
and the glory of the Negro by their 
prowess in this direction. 

Every professional white dancing 
teacher in New York is engaged in 
imparting this dance—or such a 
version of it as he has been able to 
acquire—but when several friends of 
mine asked me to find them a Negro 
teacher, it took me a week to dig one 
up, although I made assiduous in- 
quiry. 

A director of a prominent phono- 
graph company informed me that he 
dared not permit his Blues singers to 
appear in white theatres or even to 
mingle with the more sophistocated 
members of their own race. “A few 
such contacts,” he said, “and they 
won’t sing Blues any more; they pre- 
fer white ballads. We've lost sev- 
eral excellent Blues singers this way.” 

Now the Negro has made no greater 
offering to the enjoyment of civilized 
mankind than the Blues. Yet I have 
never heard one of these songs—I 
am speaking of the real folk-Blues— 
in a white theatre or even in a Negro 
revue intended for white audiences. 
It is almost impossible for a white 
man to persuade a real Blues singer 
to sing Blues even in a cabaret. 

The Negro consistently freely de- 
livers his best material to the white 
man in the matter of painting— 
Miguel Covarrubias and Weinold 
Reiss are the best known modern 
painters of the Negro, although I 
must admit that a young black man 
named Aaron Douglas will bear 
watching—and literature. There has 
been, in fact, a determined protest 
on the part of the Negro against the 
exploitation in fiction of his pigtur- 
esque life. This distaste is largely 
based on the fact that white writers 
about the Negro have chosen to de- 
pict the squalour and vice of Negro 
life rather than its intellectual and 
cultural aspects. This proclivity is 
likely, however, to be permanent, for 
the low-life of Negroes offers a 
wealth of exotic and novel material 
while the life of the cultured Negro 
does not differ in essentials from the 
life of the cultured white man. 

Until recently, in fact, the Negro 
writer has made a free gift of this 
exceptionally good copy—one should 
except Paul Laurence Dunbar and 
Charles W. Chesnutt from this in 
dictment—to the white author. Lately, 
however, a new school of coloured 
writers, of which the best known and 
the most gifted are probably Ru- 
dolph Fisher, Jean Toomer, and 
Hughes—the talents of 
Countée Cullen, Walter White, and 
Jessie Fauset have been exercised in 
other directions—have perceived the 
advantage of writing about squalid 
Negro life from the inside. In the 
carrying out of this laudable am- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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bition, it may be added, they have 
not met with much encouragement 
from the Negro public. 

When the white author who, rea- 
sonably enough, makes use of any 
good material he discovers, attempts 
to deal with this milieu he is more 
than frowned upon. In a recent issue 
of the Crisis, one of the most in- 
fluential of Negro periodicals, I read 
a criticism by Emmett J. Scott, Jr., 
of Haldane MacFall’s novel, The 
Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer, in 
which the reviewer asserted, “A book 
less appealing to a coloured man 
would be hard to find.” For purposes 
of disparagement Mr. Scott quotes 
my dictum to the effect that this is 
“probably the best book yet written 
about the Negro.” It is quite true 
that I made this recommendation, but 
when I made it I was thinking of 
Jezebel as a work of art. It is cer- 
tainly written with more skill and 
inspiration than any other novel about 
the Negro that I have read. Whether 
or not it presents an accurate picture 
of Negro life in the Barbadoes I have 
no means of knowing: I have never 
been in the Barbadoes. I do know, 
however, that it presents a credible 
picture, that the characters and scenes 
arouse my imagination. 

There exists, it would appear, an 
explicable tendency on the part of 
the Negro to be sensitive concerning 
all that is written about him, par- 
ticularly by a white man,‘to regard 
even the fiction in which he plays a 
réle in the light of propaganda. Mr. 
Scott seems to be suffering from this 
prevalent sensitiveness. This will 
probably do no hurt to a work which 
has been as generally admired as 
Jezebel, but it is an attitude of mind 
which may be utterly destructive when 
it is applied to the writings of Negroes 
themselves. It is the kind of thing, 
indeed, which might be effective in 
preventing many excellent coloured 
writers from speaking any truth which 
might be considered unpleasant. There 
are plenty of unpleasant truths to be 
spoken about any race. The true 
artist speaks out fearlessly. The critic 
judges the artistic result; nor should 
he be concerned with anything else. 

I do not believe it was Mr. Mac- 
Fall’s intention to be unpleasant. 
Nevertheless, apparently because the 
author of Jezebel writes of “slip- 
shod Negresses” and “slattern gos- 
sips’—the heroine of the novel is a 
prostitute—-Mr. Scott conveniently 
dubbs him a Negro hater, as if there 
were no “slipshod Negresses” (Mr. 
MacFall was surely unaware of the 
unreasonable prejudice existing against 
the use of this feminine substantive. 


I myself, who can scarcely be called 
a “Negro hater,” have often em. 
ployed it, because all its synonyms are 
exceedingly clumsy). 

It would be quite as just, after read. 
ing that powerful novel, The Fire in 
the Flint, to call Mr. Walter White 
a white-man hater, but I am sure no 
good critic would think of doing so, 
Until novels about Negroes, by either 
white or coloured writers, are regarded 
as dispassionately from the aesthetic 
standpoint as books about Chinese 
mandarins, I see little hope ahead for 
the new school of Negro authors, 
What, for example, will become of 
one of the most promising of the lot, 
Mr. Rudolph Fisher, if he be ate 
tacked from this angle? Would it 
be possible, indeed, for a white man 
to publish that fine story, The City 
of Refuge, which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly for February 1925, 
without being called a Negro hater? 

It will be recalled that Synge’s 
poetic comedy, The Playboy of the 
Western World, was hissed in Dublin 
because the author, himself an Irish- 
man, asked a character to refer to 
the heroine as appearing in her shift. 
This was construed as a direct insult 
to Irish womanhood. This attitude 
may always be expected from the un- 
cultured mob. When it is detected 
in a book review in a serious maga- 
zine it may, however, be regarded 
with alarm. I am convinced, as a 
matter of fact, that such an attitude 
does more harm to a race in the eyes 
of its ready detractors than any 
amount of ridicule—and I persist 
hotly that Jezebel was never intended 
as ridicule—aimed from without. 

The matter reduces itself to this, 
that the Negro is sensitive, justifiably 
so, regarding his past, and in facing 
the world wants to put on a new front. 
He is therefore inclined to conceal his 
beautiful Spirituals, his emotional 
Blues, to make too little of his orig- 
inal dances, to write, when he is an 
author, about an environment far 
removed from the sordid but fan- 
tastic existence of Lenox Avenue. 
Thus he readily delivers his great 
gifts to the,exploitation. of the white 
man without—save in rare instances 
—making any attempt, an attempt 
foredoomed to meet with success, to 
capitalize them himself. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the great 
Negroes almost invariably climb to 
fame with material which is the 
heritage of their race. Perhaps even 
in the case of Roland Hayes it may 
be discovered that more people attend 
his concerts to hear him sing Spirituals 
than to hear him sing Schubert 
lieder. 
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T¥len of affairs and high social 
standing havealways found in Indiana 
Limestone the ideal building material 
for their homes. This natural stone 
meets all the requirements of beauty 
and sound structure demanded of ex- 
terior walls,and creates homes conspic- 
uous for their dignity and stateliness. 


Indiana Limestone is the beautiful 
light-colored stone which is used for 
many of the well-known monumental 
and commercial buildings throughout 
the United States, and in which 
architects and large investors have 
recognized the building material par 
excellence that will last for generations 
without losing its loveliness of color 
and texture or its sturdy structural 
qualities. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet, ‘Distinctive Houses 

of Indiana Limestone,’”’ shows many of the finest homes 

in this country which have been built of this material. 
A copy will be sent you free on request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 757, Bedford, Indiana 


We discourage cleaning Indiana Lime- 
stone buildings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by weather- 
ing is conceded to be one of the great 
charms of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined to clean a stone 
building may obtain complete infor- 
mation on methods that will not de- 
stroy the surface of the stone, by 
writing to the Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana 
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Some Program Notes For Ruth Draper 


(Continued from page 43) 


Draper’s turn came, she walked on 
in the manner of Beatrice Herford, 
whom she had seen and admired, and 
with a knack for mimicry which she 
had always had about the house, 
there reproduced for the other guests 
the look, the manner, the tone, the 
idiom, the very flavour of the little 
Jewish tailor who occasionally in- 
vaded* the Draper household armed 
with pins and tape measure. 

Thereafter the invitations to do 
him again and more like him came 
thick and fast—for charity bazaars, 
at parties, at Miss Spence’s school in 
New York and the like. Small won- 
der that Miss Draper thought of it 
as a kind of macaroon for society to 
nibble at. Ahead of her, if she 
thought about it at all, she must have 
seen just spasmodic repetitions of this 
uninteresting pattern—her little par- 
lor stunt duplicated endlessly to the 
gloved applause of a mannerly audi- 
ence seated uneasily in semicircles of 
gilt chairs. 

It was Paderewski who led her 
aside on one of these occasions. 

“But my child,” he said, “I see 
something much bigger for this. I 
see great distant cities. I see long, 
patient queues at the box-office and 
acres of motor-cars parked outside 
the theatre where your name is in 


the bills.” 


At which mild prophecy, Miss 
Draper went into gales of inner laugh- 
ter, wondering, I suspect, if the 
mighty virtuoso had gone out of his 
mind. Yet now when her name goes 
up on the bulletin board beside the 
door, say, of the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia, that vast and 
draughty temple is packed to the 
doors. And when, a year or so ago, 
she stepped off the train in Madrid 
and walked into great posters which, 
in flaming capitals proclaimed her 
as “LA MAS ILUSTRE ARTISTA 
DF LA AMERICA DEL NORTE” 
and when, after her season there, she 
boarded the train again, her kit 
bulging with the only Spanish doub- 
loons any American ever took by 
conquest, I hope she gave a thought 
to Paderewski back in that drawing- 
room long ago. 

It was after she had served her 
turn in the Y huts of the A.’E. F. 
(despite a widely induced notion to 
the contrary, there were others en- 
gaged in this work beside Elsie Janis) 
and had appeared before the King and 
Queen of Spain in London, that the 
outburst of editorial excitement about 
her in the London papers drove her 
into the conviction that this was the 
row she was supposed to hoe and hoe 
it she should to the end. 

Before that, I think, it had always 
been in the back of her mind that she 
would “go on the stage,” that she 
would play réles in plays like any 
other actress. Once, indeed, in a 
short-lived Harcourt comedy called 
A Lady’s Name, she did play a Cock- 
ney parlormaid in the company sup- 
porting that ageless soubrette, Marie 
Tempest. That must have been in 
1916, or thereabouts. But she had 
tried for several such engagements, 
always to be met by the manager’s 


firm decision that she was not the 
type. I suppose that in the chronicles 
of that madhouse, the American the- 
atre, nothing more wildly comical 
ever happened than the decision that 
this woman (who, at will, can seem 
to be a Scotch immigrant girl or a 
Down East crone or an enrhumée 
German governess or what have 
you? )—that such a one was “not the 
type”. 

It was the late Henry James who 
admonished her to seek no further 
than the talent which she held there 
in her two hands. 

“My dear,” he said, “you have 
woven for yourself a very beautiful 
little Persian carpet. Stand on it.” 

The kindly James, by the way, 
was enormously interested in the art 
of this young compatriot of | his, 
Back in that gritty and perplexing 
America which he avoided, his father 
and her grandfather had __ been 
friendly neighbors. For Ruth Draper 
had a great grandfather—the Mr. 
Dana who forged in The New York 
Sun that used to be such a newspaper 
as we shall not soon see again. Then 
perhaps James vaguely discerned in 
her an outlet for his repeatedly dis- 
couraged impulse to write for the 
theatre. He had tried his graceful 
but unpractised hand at several plays 
and had suffered the bruising exper- 
ience of hearing his Guy Domuille 
boohed with simple earnestness by a 
London pit. At all events he was 
fired to write a monologue for Ruth 
Draper, -the only one fabricated by 
another than herself which she ever 
even tried to learn. 

The James attempt was brought by 
the postman to Miss Draper’s lodg- 
ings in Cheyne Walk, accompanied by 
a highly characteristic letter. Speak- 
ing of James, Thomas Beer says: 
“There yet welled on gifted folk 
those pools of tender correspondence 
and those courtesies, a trifle tedious, 
one hears, but rendered with such 
grace.” This pool flowed somewhat 
as follows: 


I am posting you herewith, 
separately, the monologue _ stuff 
that I wrote you a few days since 
that I was attempting. It has 
come out as it would or could; and 
perhaps you may find it more or 
less to your purpose. I don’t 
really see why it shouldn’t go: and 
I seem definitely to “visualise” you 
and hear you, not to say infinitely 
admire you very much in it. It 
strikes me, going over it again, as 
a really, practical doable little af- 
fair; of which the general idea, 
portée and reference will glimmer 
out to you as you study it. It’s 
the fatuous, but innocently fatuous 
female compatriot of ours let 
loose upon a world and a whole 
order of things, especially this one 
over here, which she takes so se- 
renely for granted. The little 
scene represents her being pulled 
up in due measure; but there is 
truth, I think (and which you will 
bring out) in the small climax of 
her not being too stupid to recog 
nize things when they are really 

(Continued on page 114) 
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2 Comfort Supreme -and unending / 


nce 
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ind FRESH as the breath of June, a surge of invigorating warmth circulates ID E AL 
n't through the whole house—even to the farthest nook and corner—an end- 


nd less flow of cheer and coziness. Thousands of homes have been and are TypeA 
He being transformed by Ipgeat Type “A” Heat Machines. They are protectors Heat Machine 


ely e ° e 
It of health and first aids to hospitality—perfect, automatic heating servants. 
We havea beautifully 


as 
if. Ask your architect or heating dealer about _ tell you, too, of the wonderful cellar im- ae ene ae 


ea, the IpEat Type “A” Heat Machine. He _ provement and livableness that Ipzat Type which shows how acellar 


iso i i i 66 A” * can be transformed into 
oa will change all your past impressions of A” brings. Use of the cellar for work pepe ge et 
wi heating comfort, fuel economy, automatic or play or for “‘hobbies” is now made of the home. Letussend 
care-taking and great durability. He will possible to dad and the boys. Dept-G, 1805 Elmwood 

Ave., Buffalo, New York. 
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fg gener eg! ae should express, but never dominate personality. 
N Berkley Knit Ties offer a wealth of colors, softly blended, 
smartly styled, yet with that note of reserve which always ap 
peals to the really well dressed man. 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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TuEy give you that feeling of A aA Models for town and coun- 
relaxation and perfect ease. You ey try in following shades 
will be 200 to wear them in any (WX Cove Mieceits 
company because they are so trim =F Oyster Sunburn 
and stylish. L *a Silver Nutria 

In many styles and colors. = Battle Grey Green 

Me 
1) ly Made of fine quality 
( \ Hatters Furs to resemble 
2 # j = 
Ask your dealer or ak ps “. and 
write for catalogue f f] ° iain 
\ y —e.- : To be had in all shades at 
Abbott ShoeCo. 
North Reading, Mass. r | B. Altman & Co. 
Established 1855 FIFTH AVENUE 
\ 2 New York 
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i V ExCLUSIVE SHOPS 
Slipper shown is PRINCIPAL CITIES 
No. 1210. TAN 
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leather lined, flex- z DAR BURY, CONN. 
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TROPICAL CLOTHES 
FOR THE SOUTH 
Custom-Tailored $45. up 


If you are going South this win- 
ter you will appreciate the neces- 
sity of having a winter wardrobe 
of tropical clothes. 

During many years we have catered to a clien- 
tele which demands the utmost comfort 
and smartness in clothes for southern wear. 
For business and social functions we present 
the new sack svit (sin- 
gle or double breasted) 
made to your order 
from the finest linens 
and other imported ma- 
terials, from $45. 

Write for samples, or if 
you prefer, our repre- 
sentative in your city 
will call. 














Suits of 
Finest Woolens $135. 





| = Son & Sons 


Importers-Shirtmakers-Tailors 
587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
and Ritz Hotel, Miami, Florida 


























Topcoats 


from handsome imported and domestic fab- 
rics. Tailored with the attention to detail 
which gives them the subtle touch of in- 
dividuality and distinction so sought after. 


$29.50 to $39.50 


nat LUXENBERG «@ sro. 


37 Union Square New York 
Write for free style booklet 
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PATENT PENDING 


This shirt is obtain- 
able in either French 
Pique or Irish Linen. 
In ordering please in- 
dicate material, collar 
size and sleeve length. 


Dollars. 





the Newest! 
You buy so few— 


E ANNOUNCE the most important 

improvement in the conservative dress 
shirt in forty years. 
It looks exactly like any other really fine 
dress shirt. But regardless of whether you 
are slim or stout, tall or short, the bosom 
will always present the appearance of un- 
broken smoothness; sitting or standing it 
will invariably remain in perfect position. 
This is the secret. The bosom is joined only 
at the top and down the middle, not at the 
sides, so that while the body adapts itself 
comfortably to your movements, the bosom 
remains at all times in the correct position. 
The shirt opens down the front. 


Fashioned in our custom workrooms and finished en- | 
tirely by hand, this shirt is exclusive with us and un- 
obtainable elsewhere. By mail postpaid, price Seven 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


15 East 40th St., 
Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 


Why not the finest? 


Established 1899 
New York 
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Your Car Needs This! 


A very useful motor accessory is 
this Cuno combined cigar lighter 
and trouble lamp. 











Spring coil contains ten fect of 
cord so that when the lamp is in- 
terchanged with the lighter any 
part of the car may be easily 
reached. 


$7 Postpaid 


LOWE MOTOR SUPPLIES Co. 
1723 Broadway New York 











Silk Lined 
TUXEDO 
COAT 


and 
Trousers 
MADE 
to your 


Individual 
MEASURE 


Peak, Notch or $ 5 Q 
Shaw! Collar 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Henry A. 
& Co., Inc 
30 Church St. at Dey St. 


Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
New York 
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A Few Well Chosen Words 


(Continued from page 38) 


become attached to the idea and pro- 
duce certain strong emotional reactions 
whenever the idea, or fhe word which 
stands for it, is brought before the 
mind. 

Westerners have outgrown the prej- 
udices with which their eastern brothers 
still surround the notion of food. We 
are prepared to eat practically any- 
thing, cooked by we care not whom 
and in the company of people of any 
religion. The word “nutrition” evokes 
in us no emotion; we can contemplate 
the subject scientifically, in terms of 
hygiene and doctor’s orders. In course 
of time the word “sex” will be pro- 
nounced and heard with as complete 
a calm. 

God. The word calls up two dis- 
tinct and, as we find on exanrination, 
contradictory notions: the notion of 
an abstract principle of universal or- 
der and the notion of a personal provi- 
dence having feelings analogous with 
our own and susceptible of being 
moved by prayer. The ideas are in- 
compatible, it being obvious that the 
Absolute, the principle of universal 
law, cannot at the same time be a per- 
son with human feelings, who is pre- 
pared, on behalf of a favoured sup- 
plicant, to interfere with the order of 
the world. In effect, these two in- 
compatible notions have entirely differ- 
ent origins, the first being the product 
of metaphysical speculation, the second 
of a more intimate class of experiences. 

The idea of a personal god has been 
called into existence to account for 
such psychological experiences as the 
“sentiment of presence.” It is also re- 
quired to explain that sense of un- 
earthly bliss which accompanies certain 
phases of ecstatic trance. The lonely 
and the sexually unsatisfied, the timor- 
ous, the weak, the diffident, the sick, 
comfort themselves by the invention 
of an invisible person to whom they 
can turn for consolation, love, strength 
and healing. It may be added that 
they generally get what they ask for. 
But the experiences of those who de- 
clare that they have a personal, in- 
dubitable knowledge of a personal god 
are shared by those who do not believe 
in god (such as Buddhist mystics and 
agnostics) as well as by those who do 
not dream of attributing their marvel- 
lous experiences to the intervention 
of a god (such as drug takers and 
epileptics). 

When we speak of God, meaning 
the personal as opposed to the Abso- 
lute, metaphysical deity, we are speak- 
ing of a certain class of immediate 
experiences, rationalized and _inter- 
preted. The interpretation in terms of 
a personal god may conceivably be 
justifiable; but in all probability it is 
not. 

The East. The common associa- 
tions of this word, in western 
minds, are as follows: gorgeousness, 
mystery, wealth, wisdom. In point of 
fact, oriental life, so far from being 
gorgeous, is mostly drab and uniform. 
It is mysterious only to those who do 
not know the languages of the natives 
and are not familiar with their cus- 
toms. When you know him and make 
allowances for his upbringing, the 


Oriental proves to be exactly like the 
Westerner—just a man, good, bad, 
stupid or intelligent, first-rate or tenth. 
rate, as the case may be. Oriental 
wealth is mostly potential, not actual. 
There are a few very rich men in the 
East, though not so many as in Europe 
and America, and an incredible num- 
ber of abjectly poor. In Kashmir, for 
example, an income of fourpence a 
day is above the average. In Bombay, 
the lucky cotton operative earns as 
much as a shilling. But the mill- 
owners have recently reduced this ex- 
orbitant wage by twelve per cent. 

As for the wisdom of the East—it 
is a patchy, curate’s-egg sort of wis- 
dom. Orientals are often wiser than 
we are, inasmuch as they do not wear 
themselves out in completely futile and 
aimless activity for activity’s sake. 
They do not waste their lives piling up 
an unnecessary amount of money 
which they will never have the leisure 
to spend, nor sufficient knowledge of 
the art of living to spend well. But 
they are surely unwise in their com- 
placent toleration of dirt, disease and 
remediable misery. The wisdom of 
those rare Westerners—how few, alas, 
they are!—who contrive to combine 
sanitary plumbing with the life of 
reason is superior to that of any 
oriental sage. . 

For many Westerners the word 
“East” brings with it emotions of up- 
lift and religiosity, coupled with a 
hepe, a vague belief that the solution 
of all our problems is implicit in it. 
At the sound of this monosyllable, 
Theosophists and New-Thoughters 
have long felt such emotions. And 
I am pained and astonished to see that 
even the “Super-Realists”’—the very 
youngest of the “young” French liter- 
ary schools—have permitted themselves 
to be taken in by the traditional asso- 
ciations of the word. 

The truth is, of course, that neither 
“East” nor “West” is the pass-word to 
the future. If there exists such a pass- 
word, it is the word “Man”. It is a 
common word; but the thing for 
which it stands is exceedingly rare. 

Society. This word, in its limited 
sense of “good society,” carries asso- 
ciations of gaiety, pleasure, aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness, beauty, intellectual 
brilliance. In the minds of those who 
have never moved in “society,” the 
word arouses emotions of envy, curi- 
osity and longing. An even superficial 
knowledge of the thing connoted by 
the word is enough to transmute these 
emotions into boredom, satiety and a 
passionate desire to escape into a more 
interesting environment. 

Good Time. In the civilized coun- 
tries of the West, these words stand 
for the following activities: dancing, 
drinking cocktails, going to bed in the 
small hours, eating too much, driving 
about in automobiles, talking about 
nothing in particular with nonenities, 
reading magazine stories and, in gen- 
eral, doing nothing useful. From this 
catalogue it is sufficiently obvious that 
the words “Good Time” are a mis- 
nomer and that the correct description 
of the activities included under this 
head is “Bad Waste of Time”. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
j by his mental image of the part. He taken as a counsel of perfection) be- DUDENSING 
{ speaks its words, and speech, of course, have in that way himself and there- aay 
i is also a series of gestures, intimately fore does not experience the appropriate GALLERIES 
the | connected with “bodily reverberation” emotions but only images of the 
ad, | of emotion. And the “whole” of emotions, pale, faint, cerebral-cogni- ——Evstablished 1881 
“at which he is playing a “part” the ac- tions, ratherthanemotions. The reader 
rtal tion of the play itself, the behaviour follows suit. But when the characters 
sal, of his fellow-actors who treat him as_ are actually played on the stage, with 
the though he were, not his real self, but behaviour arousing the appropriate 
ope his part, everything around him, helps emotion, then for the first time they 
m- him to identify himself with the part. come alive, and the spectator, with the 
fon To be sure, there is that other fellow, aid of the sympathetic imagination, 
<= the watcher, who knows that he, the feels the life in them and shares their Modern 
ay, “but they must be right” watch, is not his part, but his very emotions. Thus the play book is to the i 
pee callin i wit, Sicilia canines different self—not Shakespeare’s Julius play performed as water unto wine. | P 
ill. for informal wear as the polo Caesar being stabbed in the capitol but And this will be so, even though there | aintings 
a oom Bal phe boe Be eR ve John Brown, who drove up to the _ is no external action or gesture on the 
to our order from the finest white theatre in his Packard and threw away _actor’s part. For to every moment of 
~it a aonsaggs gpd rg ee his Corona-Corona, half-smoked lest our behaviour there corresponds their 
ise paid; six for $18. nee ——. he should be late—but is now only own emotional state, and the great 
an tion collar size and sleeve length. serving a useful purpose of remind- actor is he who can note minutely and 
ar ing himself that he is an artist, who faithfully reproduce within himself 
nd A U {> U S T must keep his art in balance—“in the those emotional states, however tenu- 45 West 44th Street 
ke, Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 pes ype si jell to beget = — ay grees infinite Niu Mtaiaks 
up shin scammiieiad pony perance. ; ye y J € so microscopi- 
ey CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS I do not see why the actor, in these cally minute that we speak of the ac- 
pe oe oo conditions, with the aid of his image tor as ‘in repose.” He is not. The —— — 
of of the part, of the speech assigned to internal “reverberation” is still at 
a T- U ‘ x 2 E -D-O-S it, of the illusion of the story, of all work, and the actor of genius imparts The PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 
=! the favourable surroundings, should _ the sense of it to his audience. Misdes: First RaiGisns 
“a not get beyond mere actions and ges- I well remember an incident in an DTN hiGich Siredt 
of tures and attain to the emotional “re- otherwise forgotten play L?Escalade New York Cit 
s, verberation” of his part. And the which I fancy never left Paris, where- : uy 
me “great” actor, I suggest, is the one in Lucien Guitry, always so remark- Telephone: Regent 8267 
of who does so attain. By this criterion, able in this so-called “repose,” sat’ 
~ I think Eleonora Duse was a greater relating to a companion his recol- 
; actress than Sarah Bernhardt. Sarah  lections of childhood. He described 
d was wonderful, beautiful in the ex- the cottage on the hillside, the vine on 
a ternal, visible expressions of emotion; the porch, the babbling stream below, 
ss Duse shook you, for she was herself speaking in an absent tone as of one 
m vibrating with emotion, though she ina revery. He could see the cottage 
. stood stock-still. The well drilled and you felt that he could see it. The 
e, LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine in artists of the Comédie-Frangaise are emotion was internal, yet there were 
rs Dinner Coats as seen at the exclusive too consciously artists to be called, a few outward signs, the restful atti- 
d supper clubs and amongst the Smart any of them, “great” actors. _ The tude, the pensive face, the “dreamy” 1 a 
it Set. Favored by New York's best “other fellow” I have spoken of is too look in the eyes. I can recall nothing THE FIRST BOOKS of 
y dressed men. Exclusive Banks Model. intrusive for them ever to reach - else in the play, but that fragment of THREE — MODERN AUTHORS 
" LO TUX $55 dine wana tite emotional reverberation of a role. it still haunts my memory. It was a 1 ALHAYER'S FOLLY 3. ‘2-3 S100 
25 And just here is to be found the thing of sheer beauty. y Joseph Conra: 
"i main reason why the play acted on the Beyond all cavil, Lucien Guitry was 2 slate her of PASSION- - - + $175 
stage is so different a thing from the the greatest actor of his day. And hip hiatal 
‘ ; : is callie. seme Wuamiaiie ln f the delicacy | 2 POEMS 1911-- - - - - - - $50 
" WC. play read in the study e aut why recisely because 0 elicacy By Rupert Brooke 
. imagines his characters behaving ina and sense of nuance with which he a a 
562 Fifth Avenue, | NewYork certain way, but does not (unless, in- could vibrate and set you vibrating pid NLL Ahi Cones 
Entrance on 46 deed, he has followed Aristotle’s ad- with the gentle throb of his quieter, tn fine condition 
vice, which is generally, I believe, more placid, emotions, 
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‘ EAUTY and practicality are 
l combined in these high- 
E powered little glasses. o> 
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glass in the world. Gold band 
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Madison Avenue 
at Forty-fifth St. 
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RooSEVELT 


NEW YORK CITY 


O the Grill of this delightful 
Hotel, you may bring your 

friends . . . assured of finding 

just the right atmosphere .. . 

alluring music by Ben Bernie 

and his Roosevelt Orchestra 
. delicious food... 


Dinner Dances 6:45 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to 2:00 A. M. 


Saturday Afternoon Tea Dances 
4:00 to 6:00 P. M. 


Edward C. Fogg 
Managing Director 








The Elysee 


RESTAURANT 


1 East 56th Street 
NEW YORK 


Ce the ul- 
timate in cuisine with 
a Continental atmosphere 
that can only appeal to the 


connoisseur of good taste. 


LUNCHEON «<< »» DINNER 


Plaza 0191 














A bellows leather travelling case for handkerchiefs and 
neckties and a man’s jewelry box to match are made in 
red morocco leather and come from F. R. Tripler & Co. 


Luggage And Leather Accessories 


(Continued from page 76) 


UGGAGE is a most important 

part of the well dressed man’s 
turnout, and almost the first thing to 
be said is that the best quality luggage 
is the most economical in the end be- 
cause it wears, and really smart lug- 
gage is only good when it has at- 
tained a certain weather-beaten look, 
as though it had seen days of hard 
travel. To possess such luggage, it 
must be made of the best materials, 
so that when it becomes used, it is not 
time to discard it. 

Men often overlook the importance 
of marking luggage, particularly 
when travelling abroad, so that it 
may easily be detected by its coloured 
bands in the crowded station. The 
best way to mark luggage is not with 
one, but with two bands of colour, so 
that as much difference as possible 
may mark one traveller’s bag from 
another and, of .course, all of a man’s 
luggage should be marked alike and 
should display his initials as well as 
the coloured bands. 

The amount of luggage one re- 
quires varies according to a man’s 
mode of life, but to be properly 
equipped, every man should have at 
least one large wardrobe trunk, a hat- 
box, a suitcase large enough to hold 


a week-end kit, a laundry bag for 
travelling abroad and a small bag 
for overnight journeys, especialiy 
those made by motor where there is 
little room to spare for luggage. The 
day of the “steamer trunk,” for ocean 
travelling, is more or less over, for 
nowadays a large wardrobe trunk 
can be put in the cabin or in the cor- 
ridor just outside the door. Also, 
the fitted suitcase has been more or 
less replaced by the small fitted bag, 
shown in the luggage on page 76, 
which may be carried in the suitcase, 
but taken out to the dressing-room 
of a Pullman car without carrying 
the big bag along for the sake of a 
few toilet articles. 

Another great convenience is a boot 
trunk, for even the most perfectly 
equipped wardrobe trunk does not 
contain enough space for boots, and 
when packed in among other things, 
boots, even when wrapped in flannel 
bags and bandanna handkerchiefs, 
often ruin the things they come in 
contact with, because of their shape 
and uncompromising construction 
more than their surface or texture. A 
supply of cotton bandannas to take 
the place of tissue paper will be found 
a great assistance in neat packing. 
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CIVILIAN and SPORTS 
CLOTHES 
ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 


Serving an Eminent 
Clientele of the Well 
Dressed New York 


Business Man 


570 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Dinner & Supper 
PIRATE 
BAND 
DANCING 
SEVEN TO ONE 








EDDIE WORTH 
AND HIS 
COUNTY FAIRORCHESTRA 
nine rollicking rubes 
DANCING 
seven until two 
CHAS. ‘‘CHIC” SALE 
SAYS: 
“‘Somethin’ really neew! by jimminy 


crickets, its the golderndest place 
ever I see! 








Table d’héte & a la carte 


Il a.m.tolIa.m. 


BLUE HORSE 
BLUES 


DANCING 


SEVEN TO ONE 












Eighteen Shades 
BLUE: Dark Navy, Light 
Navy, Royal, Orient. 
BROWN: Tobacco, Dark 

| Brown, and Bamboo. 
| RED: 


Maroon, Wine, 
Scarlet, Anaconda Cop- 
per. 


| GREY: Nickel, Silver. 

| GREEN: Bottle, Myrtle, 
Olive. 
Also Prune, London 
Lavender, and _ of 
course Black. 


| 608 Madison Avenue. 


The Smartest Scarf of All! 


| Albert Leonard George.3x: 


FTER all, scarves of one 

color in soft, lustrous, 
shades are not only beautiful, 
but decidedly smart and al- 
ways in good taste. 
Our scarves are made of spe- 
cially woven natural silk 
barathea, rich in_ texture, 
aglow with color. 
Cut from one length of silk, 
folded, then hand needled 
without lining, a good knot 
and long life is assured. 
A generous selection of our 
various shades will provide 
the correct color complement 
to other attire of your choos- 
ing. 


THREE-FIFTY EACH 
Postpaid 
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We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, tt. 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 








HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 
Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
C, P. de R. Weeden, 
E. E. Biedermann, 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELeGRaPHic AopRESS: HORSIFIED,"’ PICCY. 
LONDON 
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morning coat, without which it is 
impossible to enter the Royal Enclo- 
sure; and whether one has admittance 
there or not nearly everybody goes to 
this meeting in a top hat and morning 
dress, It is an extremely uncomfort- 
able costume for the purpose and it 
would be difficult to devise more im- 
possible clothes for racing. Never- 
theless, so long as the Royal En- 
closure remains, the top hat is bound 
to remain with it. In spite of Royalty 
attending a great many other meet- 
ings, Ascot is the only one where 
these formal clothes are assembled. 
At Sandown, for example, the Eclipse 
Meeting is comparatively a smart 
social function, and most men attend 
it dressed in ordinary town clothes. 
That is to say, a dark tweed suit, pair 
of dark-brown shoes and a bowler hat. 

I should like to mention at this 
point that the bowler hat is really 
correct wear for all race meetings, 
however countrified they may be. It 
seems to be a sort of insignia of re- 
spectability. At the Derby meeting at 
Epsom a great many men wear top 
hats and morning coats but they are 
by no means essential; a dark blue 
or brown lounge suit, again with the 
inevitable bowler, is absolutely cor- 
rect for a casual visitor, and by casual 
visitor I mean the man who does not 
go racing regularly and who proba- 
bly is not an owner of horses and who 
merely goes down for a day’s enjoy- 
ment. At most of what are known as 
“Park” meetings, such as Sandown, 
Kempton or Hurst Park, most of 
the well-known racing men wear dark 
tweed suits. It is too early at present 
to predict the new spring fashion, but 
from what has been seen at some of 
the more popular meetings recently 
grey is going to be the predominant 
colour this year. 

The old-fashioned grey herring- 
bone tweed suit is as popular as ever 
and there has been quite a revival of 
the dark navy blue serge coat. Nearly 


all the new suits are single-breasted 
and are decidedly looser in cut than 
last year, and there is a growing pre- 
dominance of having two slits at the 
side. Trousers are still being worn 
fairly large and very long. Care 
should always be taken that trousers 
fall right down to the shoe and there 
should never be a bit of sock show- 
ing when the wearer is standing. The 
sleeves of the coat are cut, if any- 
thing, a little tighter than usual and 
the best tailors in London still put 4 
buttons at the end of a sleeve. 

To return to our racing clothes, 
Newmarket, which is the headquarters 
of English racing, is very much fur- 
ther afield than most of the other 
meetings that take place round Lon- 
don, and nearly all the well-known 
racing people have houses either at 
Newmarket itself or in the neighbour- 
hood; consequently when meetings are 
held at Newmarket, which is fairly 
often, there are large house-parties 
for the racing and there is usually 
a more countrified appearance, in the 
men’s clothes, than is customary at 
other meetings. It is one of the few 
meetings where one sees well-dressed 
men in the old-fashioned riding 
breeches, worn with gaiters and boots, 
though it is only the older generation 
who adopt these clothes. Riding 
clothes, which are sometimes seen at 
these meetings, are of a very modified 
pattern—generally a pair of corduroy 
riding breeches in the ever-popular 
canary colour, worn with a riding 
coat which looks like an ordinary 
lounge coat only cut with somewhat 
longer skirts. Stocks are very seldom 
worn, except for hunting, and are 
seldom worn by casual riders. There 
is a very good green colour which has 
been adopted for riding breeches by 
a great many of the best-dressed men. 
It is really an olive shade of green 
and looks very well with brown rid-. 
ing coat. The older riding coats 
become, the smarter they look. 


























Established 1750 


Riding & 
Driving 
Whips of 
Every 
Description 


SWAINE & ADENEY Lrtp. 
185 PICCADILLY, LONDON, ENG. 














By Appointment to 
» My 
GC H. M. THE KING S 


H. M. THE QUEEN LTD. 
HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VI! 
HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
Established over 100 years 


One of a set of 
four George II silver 
candlesticks, madein 
London A.D. 1753. 
Height 8% inches, 
Weight 69 ounces, 
Price $300 the set. 


WEDDING 
PRESENTS 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
GOLD PLATE 
FINE JEWELS 


Photographs, dates 
and exact specifi- 
cations of suitable 
pieces sent as desired 





There is no duty on antiques. 


510 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W. 1. 
(near Park Lane) 














The Pipe with 
the Blue Bar 


MM PIPES 


Made in 
England 












No. 11 
(Natural) 


men. 


No. 12 
(Natural) 


two finishes: 


a 


"THESE pipes are made 

of selected, aged roots 
cf bruyére, fashioned by 
the best British crafts- 
They have no at- 
tachable or detachable 
cleaning device; they are 
just plain old- 
fashioned pipes 
—but we believe 
them to be the 
best. it is pos- 
sible to make- 


Each of the shapes here illustrated is made in 

Natural, $7, and Bruyére (a 

darker color of the same root), $8. i 

repaid to any point in the U.S. Send for Il- 

ustrated Catalogue C, full of many things of 
interest to the smoker. 









‘oO. 
(Natural) 


No. 47 
(Bruyere) 


We shi 





MM Importing Co. 


6 East 45 St., New York 

















ALAN 


Ladies’ 


LONDON 


Wet. 


ESSRS. McAfee specialize in the 
Vii making of models to suit cus- 
The last is 
kept for repeat orders. Customers who 
wear stock models will find an attrac- 


tomers’ individual feet. 


tive selection. 
Agents 


ALEXANDER & OVIATT 
Los Angeles 


605 South Hill Street 


SAKS & CO. 
Fifth Avenue New York City 








MCAFEE 


and Gentlemen's Bootmaker 


38 Dover Street 


AGAMA 10800 i 



















These are but Five 
out of Five Hundred 


AKE any five hundred men—they all 

are different. Gentlemen all, refined, 
successful. But some are blond, some dark, 
some grey, some red. Some are tanned, some 
ruddy, some fair—all different! Except— 
they all wear the same dull, drab clothes. 


Five hundred men—all different. Some are 
debonair, some are dynamic, some are pass- 
ive, some pugnacious; some thin, some fat; 
short, tall—all different! Except—they all 
wear the same, dull, drab clothes. 


Five hundred men—five hundred different 
personalities —five hundred chances to be 
individual....and clothes make the man! 
Leave off monotony ....wear color .... wear 
Strong-Hewat colorful fabrics. Gentlemen’s 
fabrics all.... but different. Refined, colorful 


patterns, rich blendings of colors—your colors. 


Be sure your Spring Suit 1s tailored 
of a Colorful Strong-blewat Fabric 


STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 
Ae AG 


PRESIDENT 





STRONG-HEWAT @& CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











VANITY FAIR 


The Rage for Bidding Slams 


(Continued from page 66) 


As each player knows just where his 
cards will fall, here is the schedule 
for sorting the hands, “x” standing 
for the good cards, to go to the part- 
ner or come back to himself, “o” for 
the poorer cards, and mixed suits, to 
be given to the adversaries. 

Z is the dealer, B the player on his 
right, Y the dealer’s partner, and A 
the player on the dealer’s left, Each 
player must learn the schedule’ for his 
position with regard to the dealer. 

The letters, A, Y, B and Z show 
into which hands the cards will fall 
when redealt. The cards to the left 
of the line will be on the top of the 
hand when it is laid on the table face 
down. 

A Y 3B 


OO0000 XXXXX OOO 


B Z a 


XX OOOOO XXXXX O 


Z, Dealer: 


B, Right: 


Y B Z 
Y, Partner: xxxx 00000 xxxx 
ca. ¥ B Zz 


A, Left: 0 xxx 000 xxx 000 


For illustration, suppose this was 
the original distribution, the cards 


dealt one at a time in the usual way,, ¢ 


and the hand passed up without a,bid) 
as none of the players is able té bid 
game as in Goulash, and none has a 
hand that promises to lead up to a 
slam in any case. 














9QJ 64 
#A K Io 
084 
@9863 
U7 y Y952 
*#OJ 63 A Bl * 75 
0 A753 & K QJ 10 
@®AK74 vA @QOJt02 
YAK 1083 
#9842 
% 962 
@5 


A sorts his thirteen cards in this 
way, the first card, seven of hearts, 
on the top when he lays them down: 

Ma. 73 3S. AK DA 7 5; C.3Q 
3 63 D, 3:5. 7 4 

Y sorts his hand in this way :— 

H.QJ64;S8.863;D.84;C.A 
K 10; 8.9 

B sorts his hand in this way :— 

DK 1030.7 5; 8. S 25D. 4s 
s.QJ102;H.9 

Z sorts his hand in this way :— 

D.96;S8.5;C.84; H.AK 108 
3,C.92;D.2 

When these hands are assembled, 
the dealer’s on the top, and are deait 
without cutting, five at a time for 
two rounds and then three at a time, 
this will be the final distribution: 


9 AKQJ 1098643 
$3 














075 

@ none 
VY none Y Y none 
484 A B #40J962 
oAJ96 °KQ842 
*AKQJ Z #863 

1052 

9752 

@AK1075 

0 103 

#974 


By looking over his hand just as the 


cards were dealt to him, before sort. 
ing it into suits, each player can tel] 
just what cards his partner has given 
him, and what his adversaries have 
discarded as of no use to them. The 
others he has given to himself. For 
example, Z knows he gave Y five 
hearts, and Y knows he gave Z three 
top clubs. 

Z bids a club to indicate that he got 
some more clubs from the adversaries, 
and may be counted on for at least 
five in suit. B knows he gave A the 
queen-jack-ten-deuce of spades, and 
when A bids two spades, he shows B 
that he kept the ace and king of that 
suit for himself. 

The bidding goes to a little slam in 
hearts by Y. He knows he can get a 
diamond discard on the second round 
of clubs unless diamonds are led orig- 
inally by B. He also knows that B 
cannot tell that he has any losing dia- 
monds, as B did not give him a dia- 
mond, (the seven and five came from 
A’s hand), so that B will most likely 
‘lead the spade. This B did, and Y 
made the little slam as bid, scoring 
250 for it, in addition to six odd and 
five honors in one hand. 


ANSWER TO THE JANUARY 
PROBLEM 
This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXIX: 














VA 

@#Aog 

9 AJ 4 

#9 
VY 109 y Va @) 
#08 A pl #76 
oK8 © 963 
# 10 Z #Q 

V9 J6 

#J 104 

° 90 

ale | 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all the tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the diamond. If A passes, 
the queen holds and Z follows with 
his smallest club. If A plays the eight, 
Y wins with the nine and leads the 
ace of diamonds, on which Z discards 
the spade. Y now leads a spade for 
Z to trump and Z comes back with the 
jack of clubs, which Y wins, leading 
the jack of diamonds for Z to trump. 

If A plays the queen second hand on 
the small-club lead, Y wins it and 
lays down the ace of trumps, follow- 
ing with the ace of diamonds and the 
nine of clubs. This allows Z to pick 
up A’s trump, and the third club is 
good. 

If A puts the king of diamonds on 
the first trick of all, Y wins it and 
returns the jack of diamonds, Z dis- 
carding the spade and trumping Y’s 
spade lead. Now Z must lead the top 
club, as the small one will not solve in 
this variation. A puts on the queen 
and Y wins with the ace. Now when 
Y leads the nine of clubs, Z can allow 
it to hold the trick, and the high 
trumps must make separately. 

If A does not cover the jack of 
clubs in this variation, it holds the 
lead, and Z leads another club, with 
the same result, as the high trumps 
make separately. 
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e got HERE can be but 
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a query “Why are the 
and clothes you make so typi- 
tg cally English?” They are 7 
that ‘ Se 
made by British mas- 
1m in ters of the tailoring art DOBBS 
tl brought here by us to SHOPS 
par work on fabrics selected i iiciaaaatas 
oe by our London shops. - +++.» form fitting. Custom cut and hand needled —— 
. dla- . e 
- dia- Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill, Custom-made Shirts - rien respect — ready ” puc _ 
from Ltd., of London, Royal Warrant Finest imported materials — Pure white or fashionable 
“ Holders colorings. Sport Collars or separate collars to match. 
no D1 DoBBs POLO SHIRT. Finest English Oxford.“Barrel” cuffs attached. $5.50. 
a SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF D3 ENGLISH BROADCLOTH —— finest grade pleated bosom. French 
EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH STYLES cuffs. For day dress. Splendid shirts with style and character. $6.00. 
Custom-made ig ney to put on—can be found only at Dobbs. 
When ordering by post, kindly state collar size and sleeve length 
ob Bemard Weatherill ) 
557 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
244 &F 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Convenient Motor Entrance at 2 and 4 West Soth Street 
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1A TRUE 
STORY 


RITA WEIMAN 





By 


Famous Author 
and Playwright 


chatting with Mrs. Watts Stevens, admittedly one 

of the great Continental beauties, and could not 
resist asking “How do you keep your skin so luminous 
and beautiful?” She laughed; “It is Madame Bertie 
who deserves all the credit. You must meet her.” Two 
dayslater I wasintroduced. Isawa woman who, though 
a graduate physician and the mother of a grown son, 
has the skin of a baby and gives the impression of 
being eternally young. She smiled at my enthusiasm. 
“Most women,” she told me, “mistake make-up for 
beauty. The skin does not require heavy cosmetics 
and creams. I have devoted years to studying the 
principle of skin culture. The result is a beauty treat- 
ment that—well—you see the result.” 

I-was amazed to discover that the application of 
Produits Bertie is quite simple. First I was given a 
bottle of Lait d’Oesype, a luscious, creamy liquid which 
thoroughly cleansed the skin, leaving a soft velvety 
feeling that was marvelous. Lait d’Oesype, Madame 
pointed out, has the advantage of being not the least 
bit greasy, thus avoiding the possibility of coarsening 
the invisible hairs of the skin, a fault common to 
ordinary creams, cold creams and preparations that 
employ animal fat as a base. Next she used a small 
quantity of Eau Detersive. I immediately felt its “pull”, 
2 delightful tightening of the subcutaneous muscles. 

Use Eau Detersive once a day,” said this knowing 
French woman, “and time will have no terrors for 
you. There will never be a tell-tale wrinkle on face, 
neck or throat.” Then came another fascinating flacon, 
Lait Mediana, which was gently patted on and allowed 
todry. “A skin food, a nourishment for the epidermis,” 
explained Madame, unscrewing the top of what I 
imagined was a cold cream jar. To my great astonish- 
ment there was disclosed a soft, fluffy, sea-foam sub- 
stance, Creme Mediana. “This,” said Madame, “is the 
foundation for your final toilette. It keeps dust or 
powder from clogging the pores.” 

“This is the most delightful treatment I have ever 
used,” I exclaimed, “just what is it?” “That,” her eyes 
twinkled wisely, “is my secret. I am, as you know, a 
graduate physician. But I found, here in Paris, an un- 
usual prejudice against women doctors. I was a bit 
discouraged, until one of my friends suggested I pre- 
pare for her the same lotions I used. So many de- 
mands came from society and stage celebrities, that 
now I am busy, always.” That was three years ago. 
There has never since been a day when I have been 


without Produits Bertie. 
oi... 


I was in Paris that I first met Madame Bertie. I was 


ADAME BERTIE has prepared a privately printed 
brochure, “Les Secrets de la Beaute,” which will be 
sent you, with her compliments, in response to a request 
addressed to Produits Bertie, Depot Americain, Suite 800, 
120 West 42nd Street, New York. 














VANITY FAIR 


Another Western Union 


(Continued from page 98) 


PALM BEACH 21 MARCH 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
WHERE IS THE REHEARSAL WEDNES- 
DAY 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 26 MARCH 
MISS DOLLY DAVENPORT 
THE HOMESTEAD FRENCH LICK 
ARE YOU COMING TO REHEARSE THEY 
ALL KNOW THEIR LINES LET ME 
KNOW WHEN YOU CAN GET DOWN 
REGAL THEATRE 
0 H SEYMOUR 


FRENCH LICK 26 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
WILL BE AT REGAL THEATRE TWO 
THIRTY WEDNESDAY FIRST APRIL 
BESTEST 
DOLLY 


PALM BEACH 27 MARCH 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
WILL YOU TELL ME WHERE THE RE- 
HEARSAL IS OR MUST | EMPLOY A 
DETECTIVE 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 27 MARCH 
GEORGE YOUNG 
EVERGLADES CLUB PALM BEACH 
REHEARSAL THREE THIRTY WEDNES- 
DAY REGAL THEATRE 
0 KH SEYMOUR 


PALM BEACH 27 MARCH 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
SHALL BE AT REHEARSAL REGAL 
THEATRE THREE THIRTY WEDNESDAY 
TO MAKE STRONG PROTEST AGAINST 
MISS DAVENPORT IN PERSON 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 27 MARCH 
DOLLY DAVENPORT 
THE HOMESTEAD FRENCH LICK 
AUTHOR WILL BE AT REHEARSAL 
WEDNESDAY BETTER WEAR SOME- 
THING NICE 
0 H SEYMOUR 


* *e *K * 


NEW YORK 17 APRIL 
DOLLY DAVENPORT 
HER APRIL FOOL COMPANY THEATRE 
NEW YORK 
DARLING ALL MY BEST WISHES FOR 
TONIGHT 
GEORGE 


NEW YORK 19 APRIL 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
ARE WE MAKING MONEY HOW MUCH 
BESTEST 
DOLLY 


NEW YORK 19 APRIL 
DOLLY DAVENPORT 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL NEW YORK 
RECEIPTS ARE MINUS ZERO LET ME 
KNOW WHEN YOU HAVE HAD ENOUGH 
ACTING 
O H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 19 APRIL 
DOLLY DAVENPORT 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL NEW YORK 
DARLING WILL YOU MARRY ME 
GEORGE 


NEW YORK 19 APRIL 
GEORGE YOUNG 
PLAZA HOTEL NEW YORK 
YES WHEN 
DOLLY 


NEW YORK 19 APRIL 
DOLLY DAVENPORT 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL NEW YORK 
AS SOON AS WE CAN STOP THIS IN- 
FERNAL APRIL FOOLING 
GEORGE 


NEW YORK (9 APRIL 
O H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
HAD ENOUGH NOW BESTEST 
DOLLY 


NEW YORK 20 APRIL 
GEORGE YOUNG 
PLAZA HOTEL NEW YORK 
REGRETFULLY TERMINATING RUN OF 
HER APRIL FOOL SATURDAY NIGHT 
O H SEYMOUR 


NEW YORK 20 APRIL 
0 H SEYMOUR 
GRAND THEATRE WEST FORTY 
FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
HURRAH 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 28 APRIL 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK 
WHAT DO YOU THINK DOLLY AND ! 
SAILING MAJESTIC SATURDAY PARIS 
MONTE CARLO VENICE AND ALL BE- 
CAUSE | WROTE THAT PLAY 
GEORGE YOUNG 


NEW YORK 29 APRIL 
MR AND MRS GEORGE YOUNG 
OUTGOING STEAMSHIP MAJESTIC 
1 TOLD YOU TO BURN IT 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
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Shirtings for Spring 


Our Spring Showing of distinctive mate- 

rials is especially directed to the man 

who is unusually particular in his selec- 

tions; who demands smartness and qual- 
( ity of unquestioned excellence. 


OURCUSTOMSHIRT DEPARTMENT 


welcomes the man who insists on fault- 
less tailoring and perfect fit. Our twenty 

( years’ experience assures his complete 
satisfaction. 


Made to Order Shirts in 


LINEN, BATISTE or MADRAS 
from $8.2 up 


DUDLEY G.ELDRIDGE 


c INCORPORATED 
SHIRTMAKER HABERDASHER 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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FOR OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS | 
| 
] | 
4 yp 
i WEEK-END BOXES 
4 UESTS for the week-end—and out-door appe- 
i4 tites—it is especially at such times that a Dean’s 
ij Week-End Box is indispensable. With delicious 
iq Dean’s Cakes in assortments of astonishing variety 
lj to appeal to every taste, entertaining is simplified for 
: the hostess and a touch of distinction imparted to 
q the simplest repast. Thirty-two assortments, at $3, 
j $4,$5 and $8, postage prepaid east of the Mississippi. 
j Write for our “Week-End Box’”’ Booklet. | 
| 
4 628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 87 YEARS 
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In Florida 
This Winter 

At Miami, Palm Beach, 
St. Petersburg and Bell- 
aire Sportocasins are the 
preferred golf footgear. 
They are featured by such 
merchants as Burdine, Ed- 


S portocasinS 


The Different Golf Footgear 


mar’s, Dent & English, 
Yowell-Drew and Muse. 














4 2 
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Bench-built to Play I 


Sportocasins are genuine Moc- 
casins built to meet actual 
playing requirements — sure- 
footedness and comfort. Be- 
sides they possess the Met- 
ropolitan good-looks appre- 
ciated by smart sportsmen. 










What they are and what 
they have done is told 
by **ASportocasin Why” 
and “Achievements.” 
May wesend you copies? 





No. 212 
for men and women 
Natural Veal and 
White Buckskin. 
Choice of crepe- 
smooth leather or 
spiked soles. 


THE SPORTOCASIN COMPANY 


Yarmouth, Maine 




















“Something better’ 


“LET ME SEE something better” says the 
customer—very frequently indeed. That 
something better in an automobile may 
cost several hundred or perhaps even 
several thousand dollars more; but in a 


cigarette it costs just three cents more 


FA M A 








“What a whale of a difference 
pusl a few cents make’ 


LIGGETT & Myers ToBacco Co. 
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TUXEDOS 


ERE one to investigate the an- 
tecedents of the smartest dinner 
coats worn at fashionable gatherings 
this season one would find: on the 
one hand, the products of the more 
exclusive custom tailors; on the 
other, Tuxedos supplied by retail 
outfitters of the highest type. 
Predominant among the latter are 
those exacting merchants whose 
standards of distinguished styling and 
quality are completely met in gar- 
ments tailored by Adler-Rochester. 


ADLER: RCCHESTER. 


Clothes 


Made by 


LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER 


Incorporated 


ROCHESTER 


MONTREAL - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 


& R@HESTER. 

















VANITY FAIR 


Some Program Notes For Ruth Draper 


(Continued from page 104) 


put to her—as in America they so 
mostly are not. They are put to 
her over here—and this is a little 
case of it. She rises to that—by 
a certain shrewdness in her which 
seems almost to make a sort of new 
chance for her glimmer out—so 
that she doesn’t feel snubbed so 
very much, or pushed off her ped- 
estal, but merely perhaps furnished 
with a new opportunity or attri- 
bute. That’s the note on which it 
closes; and the last words will 
take all the pretty saying you can 
give them. But I needn’t carry 
coals to Newcastle or hints to our 
Ruth; who, if she takes to the thing 
at all, can be trusted to make 
more out of it by her own littie 
genius than I can begin to suggest. 





The monologue thus heralded 
proved an amusing and subtle one 
about the self-propelling American 
matron arranging brusquely for her 
presentation at the Court of St. 
James’s, arranging it with a tapping 
foot and a mounting eyebrow as if 
to say to the harried and unaccount- 
ably laggard secretaries at the em- 
bassy: “My good men, what do you 
think we pay you for?” If you 
would read it, search the files of the 
London Mercury, for Mr. Squire 
published it in 1922. The thing was 
written with no conception of the 
economy of words Miss Draper 
practises, no appreciation of her un- 
equalled capacity for implication. She 
did learn it and I believe she even re- 
cited it for James. But it has found 


no niche in her repertoire. And after 
all one doubts if she could be at 
ease with any material that did not 
have its origin within her own ob- 
servation. She could no more be happy 
using one of Beatrice Herford’s mono- 
logues, let us say, than she could be in 
using one of Beatrice Herford’s tooth- 
brushes. A Draper performance—to 
filch Lawrence Gilman’s rule for similes 
—must be as self-sprung as a beard. 

Why any one should be less than 
content with such a gift as hers js 
and such an outlet for it, I cannot 
imagine. Her independence is com- 
plete. She needs no stagehands, no 
orchestra, not even a theatre. For 
I have heard her hold a ship’s com- 
pany entranced in the dining saloon 
and when, for the first and only time 
in the 113 years of its history Ham- 
ilton College broke down and in 
1924 gave a degree to a woman 
(Ruth Draper is now a Master of 
Arts, if you don’t mind), she was 
able to rear her theatre on the speak- 
ers’ table at the commencement dinner 
with no more burdensome prelim- 
inary than permitting Elihu Root to 
give her a hand up and perhaps kick- 
ing over a salt-cellar or two. 

Yet the old discontent still works 
like yeast within her. It takes the 
shape now of seeking new fields, 
rather than new forms. London, 
Paris, Madrid, these followed the 
conquest of her own home town. 
This winter she is invading Texas, 
And in the spring—well, it would 
be no great surprise if April found 
her playing in Rome. 


Dollars Do Not Stretch 


(Continued from page 63) 


ence as that, I went to the graduation 
exercises at the High School and 
Mabel, my Mabel, stood up on the 
platform and recited a poem. And 
what do you suppose it was? “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” I broke 
down completely and had to be led 
outside. Some of the audience thought 
I was overcome by the pathos of the 
situation. Others said I had _ been 
drinking. They were both right... 
not that I drink to excess. I can’t 
afford to. 

On top of all this comes the coal 
strike and premonitory signs of a cold 
winter. The price of fuel is mounting, 
in spite of which we have to buy it. 
Mrs, T. says the children can’t freeze. 
I wonder? In the meantime I am 
shelling out money every other day, 
not for coal but for a mixture of 
coal and coke. I got so confused last 
week trying to understand what in 
heck the dealer was willing to put in, 
on a strictly cash basis, that I finally 
tcld him to go ahead and send up a 
ton of coka-cola. That’s how nutty 
I’m getting. 

The truth is that I am fast becom- 
ing hardened to a state of bankruptcy. 
I used to wake up suddenly at night 
and break out into a cold perspiration. 
But now, bless you, I’d as soon wake 
up and start worrying over the 
national debt. We all know that there 


will always be a national debt and 
yet we don’t lie awake at night about 
it. And as an individual part of the 
nation I claim the same privilege. I 
have even become hardened to the 
sight of Mrs. T. bending over the 
gas range. It is comforting, some- 
times, to think that here, anyway, is 
a cook who can’t leave. 

For one thing she hasn’t had any 
wages for the last five years. She 
tries to get them’ sometimes, but it’s 
no use. Of course I do my bit. I am 
the K.P. My job is the dirty work: 
the fry-pans and the cereal kettle with 
the cream of wheat hardened on it 
like adamant. I swing a mean wad of 
mineral wool and I could go out any 
day as an expert garbage man. 

Where will it all end? I don’t 
know, I don’t care. I don’t know 
where I’m going but I’m on my way: 
drifting along on the beautiful sea of 
insolvency. Now, at last I have talked 
myself into a state of calm. It is only 
when I think of these smug bankers 
and their smugger cireulars that my 
collar begins to feel too tight. All I 
have to say to them is this: just give 
me a job in one of your banks for 
about a week and I know where Tib- 
betts and his little family will end. 
Canada, I think, would be the general 
address but I’m not giving any street 
number. 
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the subscription price. 


pleasure—do they? 


Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 48 issues 


would cost you $16.80. Through this special offer 
you get them for $7. A saving of $9.80 or 21c a copy 





biggest extravagance—aren’t they? 
So—this year economize—and enjoy it. 


VOGUE IS FASHION...... plus 


HE woman who reads Vogue knows the mode. 

The mode in general. The mode in its smartly in- 
dividualized variations. The mode for her type... And 
all this, far in advance of the woman who isn’t in intimate 
touch with Paris every two weeks. 


In addition, Vogue gives her those characteristic sidelights 
on the great world, without which clothes alone can never 
make her smart. The latest addition to Vogue’s list of 
contributors is Miss Ellin Mackay, whose amusing and 
caustic comments reveal the younger generation’s view- 
point on itself and its elders. Miss Mackay’s letters will 
alternate with the contributions of the anonymous gentle- 
man who permits us to gaze upon the lions over his 
shoulder as he writes “As Seen By Him.” 


Viola Paris, too—another sparkling mystery. Is she a real 
woman? Is she a composite type? Vogue has presented 
her once, as Paris sees her. New York observers will catch 
glimpses of her and chronicle her doings as the months 
pass—quote her bon mots, explain her philosophy, sketch 
her clothes. She may even be photographed for Vogue— 
though perhaps one may never see her face—and from 
her, the most chic woman in the world, the reader of 
Vogue will learn much. 


A single copy of Vogue, one sees, is informative, enter- 
taining, worth its weight in pearls and chiffons to the 
woman who knows. A year of Vogue is an adventure in 
seeing the world with new eyes. Two years of Vogue con- 
stitutes the education of a mondaine.. . one can scarcely 
believe it, but so it is . . . entrance fee seven dollars! 


2 years of Vogue $7 


a special offer 


good for a limited time only 
regular price $5 a year 


Vogue will-save you money on every one of its numbers—perhaps many times 
Not the kind of saving that means doing without 


things you like, but the kind that eliminates buying mistakes. They’re the 


And they don’t bring you a second’s 


Sign---tear off---and mail the coupon now 


Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 


© Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me TWO YEARS (18 issues) of Vogue, (OR) 
OD Enclosed find $5.00 for ONE YEAR (24 issues) of Vogue. 
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MAINTENON, a 46-foot de luxe Fishing Boat designed’and 
built for Mr. Harold Vanderbilt of New York. 


ONSOLIDATED has ever considered 
the pleasure craft as a complete entity; 
and for 40 years has devoted as much at- 
tention to the development of propelling 
machinery as to refinement of hull design. 





Engines 
are the perfected result of these years of progress. 
Sturdy, to meet the gruelling grind of the long 
cruise; refined in design for economy of fuel and 
minimum maintenance cost—they are the ultimate 
power for the modern pleasure craft. 


Let your new cruiser be powered with Speedways 
—our experts will gladly place their experience 
at your disposal. 


We shall be glad to welcome you at our Exhibit in the 

New York Motor Boat Show, Blocks A2 and A3, Grand 

Central Palace, Jan. 22nd to 30th, 1926. A Play-boat, 

Coupé and Open Yacht Tenders, and Spzedway Engines 
will be on exhibition. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 
Speedway Engine Sales Department 
A. G. GRIESE, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York City 





The MAINTENON is equipped with two model M R 
Speedway Engines, giving a speed of 23 miles per hour. 
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SUNBEAM STRAIGHT. EIGHT 


This striking new Sunbeam, first introduced at the 
Olympia Show, has a smooth and powerful eight- 
cylinder-in-line motor with nine bearing crankshaft and 
overhead valves. It is notable for its graceful lines 


European M otoring 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


OW that the principal European 

motor exposition is a thing of 
the past and the prophets have been 
either confuted or supported by 
their predictions, I have had time to 
make careful study of the general 
trend of the design of the cars which 
we shall be using in 1926 over here. 
With the help of a most admirable 
composite chassis drawing issued by 
the Autocar, I can now reveal to 
American readers just what the chief 
European tendencies are. 

To begin at the most interesting 
end, you in the United States, where 
the six cylinder car, in all except the 
lowest price classes, has practically 
abolished the four, will be surprised 
to hear that no less than 70 per cent 
of European engines have four cylin- 
ders, 22 per cent six, 5 per cent 
eight and 3 per cent two. I -must 
confess that at first these figures as- 
tonished me, as the cult of the six 
seemed to have developed so rapidly 
in the past twelve months that I ex- 
pected at least 50 per cent of the new 
cars to be of that type. But one has 
to remember that there is an enormous 
number of four cylinder light cars 
of about 12 h.p. on the English and 
continental markets, a kind of car, 
I understand, which, is slowly being 
brought to the point of production in 
America, and these must weigh heav- 
ily in the balance. Nearly every make 
of importance in Europe has at least 
one six on its price list. 

Engine cooling is nearly equally 
divided between thermo-syphon and 





pump, the proportions being 44 to 54 
per cent, with 1% per cent left to air. 
Valves are even more nearly level, 
the side by side or L-head type num- 
bering 45 per cent and the overhead 
type 44. Sleeve-valves account for 
6.5 per cent and the balance are mis- 
cellaneous. 

In ignition systems the magneto is 
easily first, with 81, coil being sec- 
ond with 15 and dual third with 4. 
One and a half per cent of the 
starters are mechanical, the rest being 
electric. Four speed gearsets score 
with 70 per cent against 28 per cent 
for three speeds, and four wheel 
brakes number exactly three times 
as many as the two wheel sets. Gear- 
shift levers are set in the centre or at 
the side in about equal proportions. 
Disc clutches preponderate, but the 
single-plate type is gaining rapidly 
in favour, owing to the remarkably 
easy gear-changing it allows, and I 
fancy that next year will see a large 
majority of cars so fitted. 

Suspension is mostly by  semi- 
elliptic springs on both axles, only 
18 per cent of the systems being canti- 
lever to the rear. The remainder is 
divided between quarter-elliptic, all 
round and_ miscellaneous designs. 
Finally, the spiral bevel drive to the 
rear axle beats the worm, the straight 
bevel and miscellaneous by 85%. 

Coachwork of the best class has 
improved very greatly, as can he 
seen by the accompanying photo- 
graphs, the saloon type being far 

(Continued on page 118) 





BENTLEY SIX 


Another new English car, produced by a company formerly specializing 
on a lively small four cylinder machine. In its great size it is a departure 
from former Bentley practice, but still shares many of the principles which 
have made the smaller car famous on both race track and highway 
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Wewill send you, abso- 
lutely FREE, a valuable 
booklet on scalp treat- 
ment which may end all 
your worry over loss of 
hair and scalp disorders. 
It willinstruct youinthe 
most approved methods. 
GLOVER’S SCALP TREAT- 
MENTstopsitching scalp, destroys 
dandruff, cleans the choked rocts 
and stimulatesthe oil glandstonor- 
malaction; checks quickly anyten- 
dency to baldness orthinning hair. 
Send for Booklet today. Ask for 
**Glover’s Handbook on the Scalp 
and Hair.” It’s Free, 
Address Dept. A. E. 25 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
119-121 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 






































Consisting of the proper use of GLOVER’S IM- 
PERIAL MANGE MEDICINE and GLOVER’S IM- 


PERIAL MEDICATED SOAP. Promotes ahealthy ; 


scalp and the growth of beautiful hair, 
At Druggists, Barbers and Hair-dressers, 



























An infinite variety of finest 
Tea Cups and Saucers 
awaits the visitor to our shops. 


The Spode, Minton and Wedgwood illustrated 
range in price from $30. to $150. per dozen 









Venetian Candelabra $25. per pair 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
X. NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN, 
954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street 
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MODERN AND ANTIQUE oe 
CHINA AND GLASS Sy 


“4 7 East 35" Street Wear §* Avenue New York 
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TELL US 


The age of the child 


T+ t0 be placed in school 


The location you 


- prefer 


The subjects of study 
3° to be stressed 


The approximate 
+ tuition fee. , 


We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44thSt., New York City 
Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 
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“Twenty-two 
presidents 
have worn 


Knox’ Hats! 
That includes 
even the 
economical 
ones. 





; hats come in varying styles 
to meet the requirements of every 
occasion. The prices range 
Srom eight dollars for the ‘‘Fifth 
Avenue’ up to forty dollars 
Sor the finest of beavers. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 





SMOOTHSOK 


PENDENT-GRIP makes 
these garters the Epitome 
of Smartness and Comfort 


Don’t have ugly, crumpled socks. The 
long “Smoothsok”’ Pendent-Grip takes 
a deep grasp on the hose. Wide. long 
stretch webbing lies over the sock, 
holding it smooth and neat. No thick 
pad—allmetal parts protected. 


STYLE ‘‘M’’—in fifty college 


and military stripes, all with c 
the Smoothsok Penden 5 0 
CO ie Pe ices eee we 

STYLE ‘*S’"—Super quality 
webbing, long stretch rubber 

and lustrous iridescent Ray- 

on GENUINE PIGSKIN 1 
Smoothsok Pendent-Grip 


If your shop hasn’t them, write us 
KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. 
26 West 40 St. New York City 


Makers for 40 years of 
Suspenders Belts Garters Pajamas 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY ‘ 
NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH. | Kno the Quality 
NABISCO UAE RES RIS 
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REMAULT 


A TWENTIETA (CENTURY 
CXPREY ION OF THE 
FRENIA = IV/ILIZATION 


SOME 
DISTINGUISHED 
OWNE RY 

OF 
RENAULT 
(ARS: 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MOTHER MARIA 
CHRISTINA OF SPAIN 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

HIS MAJESTY KING MANOEL OF PORTUGAL 


His Grace The DUKE OF RUTLAND, K.G. 

His Grace The DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G., G.C. V. O. 

His Grace The DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 

The Most Hon. The MARQUESS OF NORTHAMPTON 

The Most Hon. The MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY 

The Most Hon. The MARQUESS CURZON, K.G., P.C, 
G.C.S.1,6.C.L B. 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF DUNMORE, V.C., M.V.O. 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF BRADFORD 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 

Admiral of the Fleet, EARL BEATTY 

"The Right Hon. VISCOUNT BURNHAM 

The Right Rev. LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, K.C.V.O., 
D.D., P.C. 

The Right Hon. LORD BERWICK 

The Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE 

‘The Right Hon. LORD INVERNAIRN 

The Right Hon. LORD HEWART, K.C. 

Sir JOHN AIRD, Bart. 

Sit ALFRED HERBERT, Bart. 

Sir HARDMAN .LEVER, Bart. 

The Hon. Sir JOHN WARD, K.C.V.O. 

The Hon. Sir HARRY STONOR 

Sir E. MARSHALL-HALL, K.C. 

His Excellency THE VICEROY OF INDIA 


Renault Cars 
Pully Eq ipped, Tax I. laetart 
From $1,850 up 








RENAULT-719 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK SERVICE,PARTS 776-786 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
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European Motoring 


(Continued from page 116) 


more popular than it was last year. 
Finish in general is extremely good, 
but few cars yet built should com- 
pare with the body built by Wind- 
overs for the Rajah Kumer of Vizi- 
anagarum. This tourer is of pure 
aluminum with gold and silver fit- 
tings, having three windscreens, one 
front, one in the centre and one in 
the rear, supplemented by two tops, 
which are concealed. In addition to 
the usual dashboard fittings there is 
a gold cigar-box, walnut and gold 
smoking sets, barometer, thermometer, 
gradient meter, cigar lighters, ice 
chest, fresh water tank, a canteen for 
four people, three decanters, a 
champagne-holder, a syphon-holder 
and numerous inlaid cabinets and 
cupboards, and a silver baggage grid. 
The only rival to. this car I know of 
is the Maharajah of Patiala’s thirty- 
five thousand dollar 
which, with a similar equipment, has 
a steering-wheel of pure ivory. As 
ivory cannot be bent, it would be 
interesting to know how many ele- 
phants contributed their tusks to the 


Lanchesterx,, 


making of this unique wheel. The 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar’s car, 
camouflaged to look like the jungie 
at night, is to be used by its owner 
in big-game stalking by motor. 

A truly remarkable display. 

The most strenuous road-trial ever 
organised is to be held during 1926 
on the Continent, to be called the 
International Alpine Cup, the pre- 
liminaries of which have been ar- 
ranged between France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Germany and Switzerland. The 
course will extend to over 3,000 miles 
and will be almost entirely over 
mountains. The circuit must be com- 
pleted in seven days, making an 
average of 444 miles a day—surely 
the longest daily run ever planned in 
such a_ contest. Five countries, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany 
and Austria will all be traversed and 
there is little doubt that the trial will 
be of the greatest interest to every 
motorist. Considered as a spectacle 
alone, the climbing of the Alpine 
passes is worth a very long journey 
to watch. 


A Mid-Season Dramatic Mixture 


(Continued from page 37) 


termingling of burlesque and satire. 
Admittedly the play creaks consider- 


ably, but is far more amusing all the’ 


same than the comments upon it attest. 

Having spoiled Don Juan’s Last 
Night with a production so bad as to 
have made Rostand’s elegant play al- 
most unrecognizable, the Province- 
town Playhouse has atoned consider- 
ably by its sponsoring of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Fountain. A work of 
imagination and artistry throughout, 
it depicts Ponce de Leon’s quest of the 
magic fountain of youth. Its faults 
are in the main that O’Neill has failed 
to compromise with the “mechanical” 
necessities of a historical play: The 
Fountain suggests a series of tableaux 
more than a series of episodes with 
a definite dramatic form, which is, 
I suggest, the more effective formula 
for a historical drama. A further 
lapse is indicated by the playwright’s 
failure to start the thread of his 
“history” early enough in the pro- 
ceedings to maintain the interest in 


the central character to the end. 
Despite these technicalities, The Foun- 
tain is from time to time an enrich- 
ing and glamorous experience. 

Now that the Theatre Guild’ has 
established itself as a commercial art 
theatre, what with three theatres, and 
concessions, and multiple productions, 
the public will have to accustom itself 
to the present low standards of the 
organization as indicative of a new 
régime. Otherwise there is no pos- 
sible justification for the dreary piece 
called Merchants of Glory. This is 
a heavy-handed satire on the capital- 
izing of the “war-hero,” with no re- 
deeming wit, insight or philosophy. 
Its virtue is simply that its theme has 
strayed to an entirely legitimate and 
entirely exploitable subject “around” 
which much brilliant satire will some 
day be written. The authors have in 
this instance realized none of the 
pessibilities, and the producers have 
offered no compensating originality 
or nuance of production or acting. 
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The Spirits Employed 
in Every Issue of 
VANITY FAIR: 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: Enter- 
taining and informative articles 
on the progress of life in the world’s 
great capitals. 


THE ARTS: All the new schools 
of art and some of the old ones. 
Illustrated news and criticisms ot 
the most widely discussed pic- 
tures, books, sculpture. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Practically 
every photograph in Vanity Fair 
is an exclusive one. Where other 
magazines pay negligible heed to 
their photographs, Vanity Fair 
maintains studios in London, Paris 
and New York. 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC: 
Criticisms and photographs of the 
new singers, composers, conductors 
You know Beethoven and Wagner? 
Yes, but do you know De Falla or 
Antheil of Trenton, N. J.? 


THE STAGE: First night, and 
behind-the-scenes views, and re- 
views of the important new plays; 
with portraits (specially posed for) 
of the stars who appear in them. 


HUMOUR: The most original work 
of our younger humorous writers. 
Wit disguised as wisdom, wisdom 
as wit. For ten years the sophisti- 
cated humourists of our time have 
made their débuts in the pages of 
Vanity Fair. 
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Miss Vanity Fair, shaking up her exhilarating concoction, with the use of such ingredients, 
as Humour, Stage, Sports, Music, Movies, Arts, Literature, and other stimulating spirits 


Prohibition has maded rinking illegal, BUT 


VANITY FAIR 


has invented a cocktail that will exhilarate 
you legally, a draught that will make you, 
if not exactly riotous, at any rate light- 
hearted and gay. Furthermore, an intem- 
perate and repeated indulgence in it will 
make you a social asset anywhere. 


The cocktail without a padlock! 


OR twelve years, now, Miss Vanity Fair has 
brewed and compounded her secret mix- 
ture—in increasingly large quantities. 


Briefly, the purpose of the concoction is to make 
your life more stimulating: to plunge you into 
new pleasures; to bring all the arts into your 
life, whether you know them or not; to introduce 
you to the most successful plays, and players; 
to put the liveliest humour and satire before 
you; to show you original sketches, portraits and 
photographs; to tell you about the less boring 
movies, operas and revues; to show you where 
and how to dance; to keep you in step with the 
time; to exhibit the latest foibles from Paris, and 


Are you 


OU may be one, without suspecting it. One 

never really knows how much of a bore one 
is! No one ever tells us. There are, of course, 
three different kinds of bores. There is the 
“Complete,” and the “Fifty-Fifty” and the 
“Incipient.” The first two varieties are difficult 
to cure, but most of us are in the Incipient class— 
just beginning to be bores; a little dreary, a little 
spirit-blighting, a little dinner-killing. And why? 
Because we don’t read—or know about—the 
new books; see, or appreciate, the new plays; 
hear, or read about, the new operas; meet the 
new celebrities; adopt new points of view, or feel 


London; and to lecture you, politely, on your 
game of tennis, golf and bridge. In short, to 
open new avenues of pleasure to you and make 
you a more attractive, cultivated and popular 
human being. 

The more one knows about life, about currents 
of thought, about the arts, the greater one’s 
success in business, the higher one’s rank in the 
professions. What we learn outside of office 
hours, is often quite as important a factor in 
shaping our careers as what we accomplish at 
our desks. 

So, go out into the great world and let your only 
little motto be “‘I won’t be a BORE!” 


a bore? 


new currents in art. 
ideas are being worn this season. 
all this, we are not invited to the most amusing 
house-parties, dinners or dances. If the bore 
bacillus grows in us, the day will inevitably 
arrive when we will join the vast and bewildering 
army of “complete” bores and go around killing 
dinner-parties at fifty yards. 

Don’t let Prohibition frighten you. Come right 
up bravely and buy Vanity Fair’s cocktail: 
digest the spirits in it carefully; then sally forth 
into the great world—and wait for the invitations 
to pour in. 


We don’t even know what 
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As a result of 





The Spirits Employed 
in Every Issue of 
VANITY FAIR: 


MOVIES: As the screen consti- 
tutes the theatre for a vast va- 
riety of people, Vanity Fair pays 
careful attention to the progress 
of moving pictures and to the 
stars who shine in them. Special 
portraits. 


POLITICS AND WORLD AF- 
FAIRS: As an editorial leaven, 
every issue contains authoritative 
articles on the progress of world 
affairs. 


SPORTS: Whatever is new in 
golf or tennis. Jim Barnes writes 
about golf for men. Mary K. 
Browne about tennis for women. 
Expert articles; illustrations. 


MOTORS: The newest and most 
popular motors, whether Amer- 
ican or foreign. Custom built! 
Standard! News of the salons! 
A European letter. 


DANCING: Dances, aesthetic and 
cosmic; dances mundane and popu- 
lar; dances outdoors and in; 
rhythmic dances, Charleston 
dances. And portraits of their 
outdoor, indoor, rhythmic and 
cosmic exponents. 


SKETCH ARTISTS: Vanity Fair 
enjoys the services of such for- 
eign artists as Fish, Benito, Covar- 
rubias and Belcher. 


FASHIONS: A monthly fashion 
letter from London for men, illus- 
trated by great artists. The best 
monthly critique of fashions for 
women in the outdoor world. 





2 years of Vanity Fair $5 


regular price $3.50 a year 


Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 24 issues 
would cost you $8.40. 
you get them for $5. A saving to you of $3.40. 


Through this special offer 


Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Conn. 


O Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me TWO YEARS (24 issues) of Vanity Fair. (OR) 
O Enclosed find $3.50 for ONE YEAR (12 issues) of Vanity Fair. 
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To drive a car with Body by Fisher not only indicates 
taste and discrimination, but it points the owner’s 
recognition of the economies which result from 
sound construction and enduring finish 
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Old STEINWAY HALL 
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For half a century, old Steinway Hall was one 
of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
of celebrities in the world of music have been 
welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 
and as friends of the Steinway family. 


© Che Instrument of the Immortals 








N O ONE can compute 


the value of the pleasure 
and delight that the Stein- 
way gives. No one can 
measure the educational 
and cultural advantages 
that the Steinway brings. 
No one can estimate the 
worth of the glorious mu- 
sic that finds its full beauty 
in the singing, golden tone 
of the Steinway piano. 
But everyone can know 
the prices and terms re- , 
quired to purchase the | 
Steinway. And everyone | 
can figure the actual 
money value of the return 
which each Steinway 
makes to its Owner. 
Divide the price of your 
chosen model by twenty 
years. Divide it by thirty 
years. Divide it by forty 
years. And you will begin 
to realize, asso many thou- 
sands of music lovers have 
realized before you, the true ( 
economy that lies in buying | 
the best. Always the cheapest in 
the end. Always the most satisfac- 
tory. Always the assurance of the 
greatest advantage and return. 


When the Steinway family assures 
you that ‘‘you need never buy an- 
other piano,’’ they mean exactly 
what they say. Decade after decade, 
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Joser Hormann 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


generation after generation, the 
value of the proved design and true 
workmanship becomes more and 
more apparent. The worth of the 
integrity, knowledge and skill of 
four generations of the Steinway 
family becomes plainly evident. 


Each year the public recognizes 


New STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


New Steinway Hall is one of the handsomest 
buildings on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it 
will extend the Steinway tradition to the new 
generations of music lovers. 


these facts in increasing 
numbers. Each year thou- 
sands of people with mod- 
est means and limited in- 
comes add their names to 
the long roll of Steinway 
owners. And though the 
Steinway is chosen by 
Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff and hun- 
dreds of the most notable 
figures in the world of mu- 
sic, even this long list of 
celebrities is but a fraction 
of the total number of 
those who choose and buy 
the Steinway piano. 

The Steinway is made 
in various styles and sizes 
to fit the acoustic condi- 
tions of your home and 
the limitations of your in- 
come. It is sold at the low- 
est possible price and upon 
the most convenient 
—_—e terms....And you 
~ need never buy another piano. 
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There is a Steinway dealer in your community or 
near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two years. 
*Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 








Prices: $875 and Up mnipeisin 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hau 
109 W. 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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THE FAM OU S BOX 


KINGS SIZE*+50¢ 


CORK TIP:-:++-+-25¢ 
A shilling in London 


SPECIAL Plain ends only 


20 for 4yOF 
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